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PEA APAF PDA AAA IO 


This is the last month of winter. Spring will 
soon be here, and it is well to think about and pre- 
pare for its labors. We do not mean by this that 
our winter’s work will soon be ended. We, at the 
North at least, shall be obliged to feed our stock 
for at least three months longer. There will also 
be many days and weeks in which nothing can be 
done except what we call winter’s work. It is 
nevertheless true that spring is approaching. The 
fact is that the seasons run into or overlap each 
other, and if we are wise we shall be fully prepared 
at any time to do spring work in winter and winter 
work in spring. We know not when one ends and 
the other commences. It is this uncertainty in 
regard to the season that forms one of the marked 
peculiarities of farm work. Some people tell us 
that farm life is made up of a dull round of mono- 
tonous duties. They know nothing about it. Our 
labors are not half so monotonous as those of the 
factory, the shop, the store, or the office. There 
are certain things that must be done every day, but 
is not this true of all occupations ? The philosopher 
who figured up how many times he would have to 
dress and undress himself if he lived to be three- 
score years and ten, and was so overwhelmed at 
the thought of having to do such an enormous task 
that he committed suicide, was a philosopher only 
in name. We have heard a farmer complain of 
how many times he had to carry a pailful of feed 
to his pig. _He said he did not think it paid. We 
haye not much sympathy with the men who are 
forever asking, ‘‘ Does farming pay?” or ‘‘ Does 
life pay?”? Such men will find little pleasure or 
profit in any occupation. Farm life is dull only to 
the dullard. The fault is in the man, not in the 
work. We find that the dutics and labors of modern 
agriculture require the exercise of all the talents 
that we possess—and more, too. Lonely farm life 
may be—though we do not find it so—dull and 
monotonous it never need be. If you find it so, 
wake up, stir yourself, think, study, work. What- 
ever your hands find to do, do it with your might. 
We never knew a day on a farm when there was 
not something to do. We have rarely known a 
night set in when there was ‘not something left 





undone that ought to be done. Again we say, Wake 
up, arouse your faculties, see how quick and how 
well you can do your this or that particular work, 

and with the least expenditure of force. Then, 

when it is done, go at something else. Try and get 
the work done—everything—and then, when you 
can not think of another single thing that ought to 


be done, take a good rest, enjoy yourself, visit your ~ 


friends and neighbors, and have a good time gene. 
rally. One who does thus will never find farm life 
dull. 

If you find that you have more energy than your 
present farming operations call into exercise, en- 
large them. We do not mean by this, necessarily, 
that you had better get a larger farm. This may or 
may not be wise. But there are many other ways 
of increasing the demand on your time, thought, 
and energy, such as adopting a higher system of 
farming, raising thorough-bred stock to sell for 
breeding purposes; or you may go more extén. 
sively into fruit culture, seed-growing, or market. 
gardening. In this country there is no lack of 
profitalile work for any man capable of doing it, 


Hints about Work. 


We have said there is no lack of profitable work 
for any man capable of doing it. But there are 
different degrees of capacity. We have to compete 
with each other, and the man that can accomplish 
a given amount of work at the least cost makes the 
most money. 


Farmers must Study Fconomy.—We do not mean 
by this that they must live cheaply. Farmers are 
not often extravagant in their style of dress and 
manner of living. It is the very best of economy 
to dress warm, and comfortable, and appropriately 
to the work. It is good economy to make the 
house as pleasant as possible. It is good economy 
to eat well, sleep well, and work hard. 

Working Hard is not always working to the best 
advantage. A man may work very hard chopping 
wood with a dull axe, or pumping water with a 
pump that “sucks air,” but he is not working with 
economy. A man gets pay, or ought to get it, not 
for ‘* working,” but for what he accomplishes. This 
is as true of the farmer as of his hired men, though 
we do not feel its force so fully in the one case as 
in the other. We do not like to pay a man for 
carrying one pail of water when he might just as 
well carry two, or for plowing or harrowing with 
one horse when he might just as well drive three. 
But farmers themselves often do things equally 
wasteful of time and labor. Do we never take a 
load to the city and come back empty, and then go 
empty to the city to bring back a load, and thus 
lose half our own time and that of the team, and 
pay double toll into the bargain ? 

True Scientific Farming consists largely of the ex- 
ercise of common-sense. No amount of mere 
knowledge will enable us to dispense with system, 
order, judicious planning, and economical work. 

Live-Stock.—Much of the success of a farmer de- 


pends on the proper and economical management ~ 


of his live-stock. We should never forget that it 
is live stock. We can paint an implement and 
stow it away until required, but our animals must 
have food to eat every day. They must have food 
enough to keep them warm and sustain the vital 
functions. If you do not give them enough they 
must live on their own fat and flesh. 

Turning Animals to a Straw-Stack, and Wtting 
them help themselves, seems an economical way 
of wintering stock, but it is fearfully extravagant. 
We do not mean merely that they waste the straw, 
but it is compelling them to eat their own bodies 
—it is feeding them on beef, mutton, butter, and 
fat! Can you afford to do so? 

Horses.—With us, timothy hay sells for as much 
per ton as we can buy corn-meal for. In such cir- 
cumstances, where a farmer has plenty of good 
bright oat or wheat straw, it is poor economy to 
feed timothy hay to farm horses. Cut up the straw 
into chaff. A bushel of it will weigh about 8 Ibs. 
If the horses are not working, mix two quarts of 
corn-meal with a bushel of the chaff, and let them 
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have all that they will eat. If they leave any, re- 
move it from the mangers and give it to the cows. 
If the horses are at moderate work, two or three 
days a week, mix three quarts of meal with the 
bushel of chaff, or four quarts if the horses are at 
moderate work nearly every day. If you have con- 
veniences, it is a great advantage to wet the chaff 
with boiling water; cover with a blanket and let 
it stand for afew hours. Try this plan. 

Cows.—We are feeding our own cows chaffed 
corn-stalks and straw, with a quart of corn-meal 
to a bushel of chaff. Those that are giving milk 
get in addition a pint of corn-meal and a quart of 
bran, stirred into a pajlful of water, twice a day, 
Keep the stable clean, warm, and well ventilated. 
All cows are better for being carded—those that are 
stalled especially need it. If the cows leave any 
of the cut stalks and straw, remove them from the 
mangers and sprinkle a little salt water over them. 
The cows will then eat the most of them. 

Young Stock should be fed liberally. They are 
growing, and can not be kept healthy unless they 
have enough nutriment to provide for their natural 
growth. A bushel of chaffed straw or stalks, a 
bushel of chaffed clover hay, half a peck of fine 
bran, and a quart of corn-meal, mixed together, 
forms a cheap and excellent food. Let them have 
all they will eat of it. If they leave any, give it to 
the older cattle. 

Working Oxen should be fed somewhat in propor- 
tion to their work. If possible, never feed grain 
or meal alone. It should be mixed with cut feed, 
This is far more important with oxen and cows than 
with horses. The horse has but one stomach, and 
that a small one, while the ox has four, and can eat 
and digest 2 much more bulky and less nutritious 
food than the horse. Grain fed alone is very apt 
to pass into the intestines undigested. Corn fed in 
the ear is better for oxen than shelled corn. 

Sheep.—Fattening sheep should be pushed for- 
ward rapidly. With us, the rule is, for three or 
four-year-old Merino wethers, one pound of corn 
each per day, and all the bright wheat-straw they 
will eat, until about the first of February. Then, 
either give a little clover hay in addition to the 
straw, or else increase the corn to 14¢ pound per 
day, or, for the last few weeks, we have known 
114g pound fed without injury. 

Merino Ewes that are not expected to lamb before 
April can be wintered well on good clover hay 
alone, but with us it is much cheaper to feed straw 
and half a pound of corn each per day. 

Merino Lambs and Yearlings should be kept by 
themselves, and have better feed than the older 
store sheep—say half a pound of corn and one pound 
clover cach per day, and all the straw they will eat. 
Old ewes that are not doing well, if you have no 
other place, may be put with the lambs where they 
will get better food. 

Long-wooled Sheep, or mutton sheep of any breed, 
require somewhat different treatment than sheep 
kept almost entirely for wool alone. They mature 
earlier, grow much more rapidly, and the young 
sheep require, or at any rate will pay for better food 
than Merinos. A flock of well-bred long-wooled 
lambs might have one pound straw-chaff, one pound 
clover-chaff, one pound bran, and a pint of oats 
each per day. Five or six quarts of sliced roots 
might be given with advantage as a substitute for 
the bran. If you are fattening wether lambs, in- 
tending to sell them after shearing, a pint of corn 
might be given in place of or even in addition to 
the oats. If the lambs do not eat up all their food 
clean, remove it and give it to the store sheep. 

Breeding Long-wooled wes should be kept in a 
good, thrifty’condition. Avoid giving too much 
corn, on the one hand, or of having them get 
poor on the other. Clover hay and bran are better 
for them than corn, except in very cold weather. 

The Main Points in managing a flock of well-bred 
long-wooled sheep in winter are to keep them dry 
and comfortable, to feed liberally, and let them 
have as much exercise as possible. Dry cold does 
not burt them. Warm, damp, ill-ventilated quar- 
ters or exposure to severe rains are very injurious. 





Early Lambs for the Butcher should be kept warm 
and dry, and pushed forward as rapidly as possible. 
Give them all the sliced roots, bran, and oats, or 
oil-cake, or corn-meal that they will eat, in a little 
trough separate from the ewes. Give the ewes 
plenty of bran, clover hay, and sliced roots, and 
keep them warm, dry, and comfortable. And do 
not forget that they need a constant supply of 
water. This is true of all animals, but it is more 
especially true of those that are giving milk. 

Swine.—Let pigs of all ages have access to a mix- 
ture of ashes, salt, and sulphur. Keep the pens 
and troughs clean. Let them have a dry, warm, 
well-ventilated place to sleep in. Do not put too 
many in a pen. Keep the younger and weaker 
separate from the older and stronger. Feed accord- 
ing to what the pigs are designed for. 

Fattening Pigs should be fed all the corn or other 
grain they will eat. 

Breeding Sows should be kept in a thrifty condi- 
tion. Vigorous health is the main point. Aim to 
let them have all the food they can eat, but let it 
not be too rich, and make them work for it; i. «¢., 
make them take as much exercise as possible. 

Last Spring Pigs designed to be summered over 
and fattened next fall, should be kept growing 
rapidly. They make good scavengers, picking up 
much that would otherwise be wasted. As a rule, 
however, they are not fed as liberally as would be 
profitable. Well-wintered is half-summered. 

Fall Pigs need the best of care and food. There 
is nothing better for them than cooked corn-meal 
mixed with skimmed milk. If they have a ten- 
dency to get too fat, substitute a portion of bran 
for corn-meal. : 

Be Forehanded with your Work.—This is always 


good advice, but it is particularly so now. Any-. 


thing that can be done now to save labor in spring 
and summer should not be neglected. 

Oil the Harness, and have it thoroughly overhauled 
and repaired when needed. Wash it clean with 
warm soft water and soap and brush before oiling. 
This is very important. Then oil it, and hang it 
up in a warm place to dry. But do not burn it. 

The Wood-house should be filled with sawed and 
split wood, and if more than it will hold will be 
needed before this time next year, cut it, haul it, 
saw it, split it, and pile it up to dry under cover. 
You will never have a better time. In piling, be 
careful not to get it too compact. Leave plenty of 
space for the air to get through it. 

There are many other things that can be done to 
facilitate work in the spring that will occur to any 
farmer who will take time to think over the matter. 
Write them down whenever they occur to you. 
And, above all, make up your mind to do them— 
and do them at once. 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
gee 

During the month of February everything should 
be put in order, and all plans completed ready for 
the opening of spring work. If the tools are not 
repaired and painted, the seeds and trees ordered, 
the rapid advance of spring work will crowd out 
these necessary operations, and the gardener will 
find himself behindhand. Calculations ought to 
be made long before they are to be put into execu- 
tion, as a storm or some unforeseen accident may 
prevent the doing of some job, and thus cause loss 
in time and labor which could have been prevented 
if careful plans had been laid. The snow which 
has covered the ground during much of the winter 
will probably leave the garden in such a condition 
that it can be worked quite early. The snow has 
performed the part of a mulch, and the frost 
has not penetrated very deep, and the probability 
is that spring will open early. To succeed in gar- 
dening drive the work, and not allow it to lag, 
so that everything is done just too late. 

—__—— 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Insects.—As the sun’s heat increases from week 
to week, and the ground thaws during the middle 











of the day, the canker-worms will ascend the trees 
to deposit their eggs for the brood of caterpillars 
to be hatched next June. It is not too early now 
to take precautions to prevent their ascent. The 
numerous contrivances, patented and otherwise, all 
have some good quality to recommend them to the 
orchardist, but the simplest and cheapest is a band 
of tarred paper, or printer’s ink applied as directed 
in an article on page 63. Tent-Caterpillars’ eggs 
can be easily seen and removed now by © long- 
handled pruning-shears, and the eggs burnt. Their 
destruction is much easier now than when the eggs 
have hatched and the caterpillars built their’ nests 
later in the spring. Lately, we have received spe- 
cimens of a small beetle, known as the Apple-twig 
Borer, from Kentucky. These insects, though very 
numerous west of the Alleghany Mountains, do but 
very little injury to large orchard trees. They are 
mostinjurious to nursery stock, the small branches 
of which they penetrate, causing the twigs to wither 
and the leaves to turn brown. The only remedy 
is to cut off all infested twigs, and burn them. 

Injured Trees.—Trees from which branclies have 
been broken off by storms or ice should have the _ 
wound cut smooth, and a coat of shellac varnish 
or melted grafting-wax applied to their surfaces, to 
prevent decay from moisture. 

Varieties.—If new orchards are to.be planted, the 
trees should be obtained as soon as possible. Due 
regard of course must be had in the selection of 
varieties, using only those which are known to be 
good and abundant bearers. Select also with refer- 
ence to having a succession from earliest to the 
latest, if intended for family use. 

Nursery Trees often arrive during cold weather, 
when they will be found frozen, or sometimes they 
have been subjected to drying winds, so that when 
they arrive at their destination they are shriveled, 
and at first sight apparently worthless. When 
frozen, put in a cool place, where they will thaw 
gradually. Ifshriveled by drying, most of them will 
recover if buried entirely in earth for a few days. 

Manure.—Cart to the orchard and put in small 
heaps, when the weather is ‘suitable. If there is 
snow on the ground, use asled, as this will save 
much labor in loading, and, besides, avoid cutting 
up the ground in the orchard by cart-wheels. 

Scraping the dead bark from orchard trees will . 
add much to their good appearance, and induce a 
healthy growth the coming summer. A small tri- 
angular plate of steel attached to a handle two or 
three feet long is the best implement. Any vil- 
lage blacksmith can easily make one which will 
answer quite as well as those sold at the stores. 

Cions must be cut before the sap starts, and pre- 
served in sawdust or sand until needed for setting. 

Pruning may be done when the trees are not 
frozen, though June is probably the best month 
in which to do it. If done now, it saves time, 
which is valuable during the summer months, - 


Fruit Garden. 


Grape- Vines may be pruned when they are not 
frozen, and before the sap starts in the spring. 
Vines pruned in the fall should be gone over, and 
the extra buds left at that time removed, 

Timber for trellises and grape-vines ought to be 
sawed and stored where the air can cirenlate freely 
around it, so that it may be properly seasoned, 
ready for use in the spring. Posts-made of locust, 
chestnut, and red cedar are best for durability. 

Strawberries may be planted as soon as the frost 
will permit. ek 

Trees trained upon wires or trellises should be 
looked after occasionally, to see that the ties have 
not been broken by the weight of snow and ice, 

Gates aud fences should be kept in good repair, 
as stray cattle will often do much injury wien the 
ground is soft, by tramping upon strawberry beds 
and breaking down trees, trellises, ete. 

Blackberries and Raspberries.—Set as ‘soon as the 
ground will admit of being worked, as the under- 
ground shoots which form the canes for next season 
are tender and liable to be injured if left until late. 
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Kitchen Garden. 


- The most that can be done in this department is 
to prepare everything which will be needed for use 
in the garden, and have it in readiness, so that it 
can be had at a moment’s notice. Another thing 
to bear in mind is to have every tool in a proper 
condition for immediate use. Workmen can doa 
much larger amount of work with tools which are 
sharp or in perfect repair. At the South, a few of 
the hardy sorts of vegetables, such as onions, par- 
snips, ete., may be sown in open ground, but the 
tender sorts must not be planted until all danger 
from frosts has passed. 

' Cold-Frames.—As the weather grows milder, see 
that plenty of air is given the plants every pleasant 
day, and on warm days the sashes may be entirely 
removed during the middle of the day. Do not 
leave them open during the night, for fear of a 
sudder storm or change of weather. 

Hot: Beds.—Prepare plenty of fresh horse-manure 
for use in hot-beds. These however will not be 
wanted until the first of next month in most of 
our Northern localities. A safe rule is to make 
the beds from four to six weeks before the ground 
is ready to work. A southern or south-eastern ex- 
posure ought to be selected, sheltered as much as 
possible on the north and north-west sides from 
the cold, bleak winds which are so common during 
early spring. A tight board fence is the best pro- 
tection if there are no buildings to shelter the beds. 

Manure.—Turn over occasionally, to prevent it 
from becoming overheated, and mix a little earth 
with it. Should it become too dry, sprinkle it 
with water. Save the horse-manure separate from 
the rest, to use in hot-beds. 

Straw Mats and Shutters.—See that these are in 
good order, and ready for immediate use, as they 
will be needed during cold snaps. 

Seed-Boxes.—Prepare seed-boxes for sowing small 
seeds. A number may beplaced ina window, where 
they can be attended to easily. They are conve- 
nient to use in the hot-bed, as the small plants 
ean readily be transplanted from them. 

Soil.—See that there is plenty of soil provided 
for use in the hot-beds and seed-boxes. 

Brush and Poles for peas and beans may be cut 
and prepared for use now. Sharpen the poles, and 
dip the ends which are to be put ‘into the ground 
in petroleum or tar to preserve them. Bean-poles, 
when of cedar or walnut, treated in this way will 
last along time. Pea-brush should be put in con- 
venient-sized piles, and a weight put upon it to 
give a flat shape, so it will occupy little room. 

Roots left in the ground during the winter may 
be dug when the ground thaws sufficiently to work. 


-_-~s 


Flower-Garden and Lawn. 


Little can be done in this department until the 
weather has become settled. Plans for improving 
old and laying ont new lawns and ornamental 
grounds can be made, and everything be put in 
readiness for commencing work as soon as spring 
opens. Order all trees and shrubs needed so that 
they may be set as soon as the weatherwill permit. 

Cannas and other roots stored in the cellar will 
need looking after, and if any tendency towards 
decay is observed, remove all rotten parts, and 
store the sound roots in a drier place, where there 
is no danger of frost. 

Seeds of choice annuals may be sown in window- 
boxes, and kept in a window where they can get 
" plenty of air and sun. Select such varieties as are 
wanted for use during thespring and summer now, 
£0 that they may be at hand when needed. 

Plants stored in the cellar will need looking after 
now,‘and plenty of air giyen them, so that they 

“will not start into growth too soon. 

* Wood-work of all kinds in usein and around the 
garden and lawn should receive a good coat of 
paint or petroleum, to prevent decay. Wooden ap- 
pliances, with a little care in this particular, can be 
made to last much longerthan when not so treated, 








Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Attend to the proper ventilation of the green- 
house. Now that the weather is milder, the ven- 
tilators may be opened more. 

Sprinkling.—Shower the plants in the greenhouse 
efery few days, to prevent the dust from gathering 
upon the foliage. Before sprinkling, close the 
ventilators, so as to keep all the moisture in. 


Bulbs which have done flowering may have their 
flower-stalks cut away, and when the leaves 
are dead they may be dried off, and after- 
wards turned out and stored in a dry place 
ready for planting in the open ground in the fall. 
Those which have not flowered may be brought 
out from time to time, so as to keep up a succes- 
sion of flowers. 

Camellias and Acacias may be brought into the 
warmer part of the greenhouse to flower, taking a 
little care to preserve a succession of flowers as 
long as possible. When sprinkling other plants, 
take care not to allow the water to fall upon the 
flowers, as it disfigures and spoils them. 

RRe-potting.—Many plants will need re-potting in 
fresh earth to keep them in good health. Some- 
times the removal of a quantity of the surface soi? 
and putting fresh in its place will answer in the 
case of large plants. <A layer of manure upon the 
surface of the soil of a plant will cause renewed 
vigor of growth. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
ti i 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending January 14th, 
1873, and for the corresponding month ast year; also for 
the year ending December 31, 1872. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 
Rece Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 a's this. m’'th.356,000 2,258,000 1,380,000 28,000 664.000 821,000 


95 d's last m’th.374,000 2,891, 000 2/216, 000 64,000 961,000 972,000 


SaLRs, Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
96 d’s thigsm’th.263,000 1,955,000 2,606,000 42,000 325,000 1,335,000 
25 d's last m’th.284, 000 2,2 79, 000 2,953,000 36,000 342,000 1,251,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Receprs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Darley. Oats. 
26 days 1873.. ; 00 2,258,000 1,380, 000 28,000 664,000 821, 000 
23 days 1872.. 89,000 "192,000 "867, 000 500 834,000 356,000 
SaLRs. pong Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

26 .da’s 1873... ..263.000 1,955,000 2,606,000 42,000 325,000 1,835,000 
23 d's 1872....172,000 1 "115,000 1,797,009 102,0C0 168,500 1,009,000 


3. Stock of gratn in store at New York. 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
bush. bush. bush, bush. bush. bush, 

ey 1873.1,177,359 4,745,961 44,089 571,051 1,567,187 175,805 

Dec 9, 1872. 1,305,973 5.675.789 3 215,826 


Corn. 


Matt, 


51,665 64,554 1,608,863 
4. Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each season: 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Darley. Oats. 

bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. dnsh. 
1808. 2.2.0 187,300 11,349,100 29,928,700 474,600 4,548,600 5,696,200 
ee 290,700 21; a3, 400 20, 042 300 1, 107.900 3 3, $59,400 6.639, 100 
1870....... 469;500 18/198,100 4,898,300 '630,500 4,617,400 6,561,100 
5. Receipts of Breadstuffs in New York in each of 

the last five years; 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
151. .- Seat 16,229,413 25.292,156 491,563 5,117,351 12,486,348 
187t.. 773,64: 649,045 26,518,360 27,108, ny 621 3,869,123 12,546,966 
1870... 774/148,993 24 083,742 97143 478 550, 169 5. 5,020,718 9,626, 606 


1869... 8,535,716 93,813,652 11,666,784 $57,803 8,00 18 8 747,92 
1868... "12'860/726 12,988, 147 19 053,615 733,351 2,853,043 10,22 


G. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31: 


21590 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
Leo 1,179,050 13,144 rf: 7,864,000 668,547 22,656 31,480 
7 F355 5 21,963,6 43 13,04, 570 B27? 98,715 98,745 47,810 






93h TEMS ART TOD GOA 98'985 
“Lpaatt 18,240.96 1,637,586 142,542 —— 49'393 








1369 
1868 020,522 5,775,109 6,002;8 25 153,092 94;240 
2. Pa Ret Stock of Flour in New York, Jan. 1. 
1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 
Western and State Flour... .895,203 518,349 330,197 322,124 
Canada Flour........ oS Se 575 850 0 1,800 
Southern Flour... 45,870 25,974 36,700 
California Flour ooet 100 3,000 
Grand total, bbis......443,478 565,069 356,271 363,624 


8. Comparative Stock of Grain in New York, Jan. 1. 


1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 
Wheat, bushels. .. . 4,466, 8,700, by 2k 181 1,996,984 
Cora, bushels 640,500 303, 1,439/804  6;125,803 
Itye. bushels....... 66,650 iD "513,557 110,854 
Barley, bushel .. 639 565,77: 1,211,176 
Oats, jushels. . 2,874,586 1,765,6¢ 
Malt, bushels. 9180 258, 2 
Peas, bushels. 9,500 979 





Gold has been as low as 1114, and as high as 1125— 
closing Jan, 13th at 11214, as against 11294 on Dec. 13th. 
beaseeee Business in most kinds of Produce has been fair 
for the mid-winter season, and yalues, as a rule, have 
been comparatively well supported....... The Breadstuff 
movement has been moderately active, mainly in the way 











of Flour,Wheat, Barley, and Oats, the dealings in Wheat 
and Corn and Flour having been in good part for export, 
Holders have not been urgent in their offering of stock, 
Flour and Wheat closed in favor of sellers, who were not 
eager to realize, while the demand was improving. Corn 
left off tamely, but steadily, at the current rates. Oats 
have been scarce and wanted, showing at the close an 
upward tendency. Barley has been firm and in request, 
Rye has been held above the views of buyers, with few 
desirable samples available, checking transactions...... 
Provisions have been decidedly brisker, especially Bacon, 
Lard, Butter, and Cheese, which however have been 
variable asto prices. Hog products closed rather weak. 
pt finer grades of Butter and Cheese held very confi- 
Hops, Seeds, and 
hae have been moderately sought after, at the ruling 


















prices........Hay has been strong in value, on a limited 
supply, and fair call for stock. 
CuRRENT WnhoLrsain Prioms. 
Dec. 12. Jan. 18. 

Price OF GOLD.. 112% V4 
Fiour—Snuper to Extra State $565 @ 799 595 @ 8 00 
Super to Extra Southern.. 610 @12 75 @12 7% 
EIT WORRCTR «00 0006cces seeds 675 @13.00 @13 00 
Mxtra GENesee........ccccecee 790 @10 00 @10 25 
Superfine Western... ...0060.% 565 @ 6 40 @ 6 50 

tyE FLovur.. 50 @ 6 50 @ 650 
Corn-MEAL. 310 @38 9 @ 390 
BUcKWHEAT FLour—# 100% 390 @ 4 40 @ 390 
Wareat—All kinds of White. 175 @ 20 @ 215 
All kinds of Red and Amber. 135 @18 @ 200 
Corn— Yellow ...........-c006 ) 68 @ 69 
Mimed 2.5 .....0-. “K@ 
Oats— Western. @ 55 
State @ 55 
RYE “s @ 
Bar @ 118 
Hay—Bale, # 100 fs @1% 
STRAW, 0 5 @ 1 30 
CorTron— Middlings, # %.... ¢ 3 K@ 21% 
Hors—Crop of 1872, # 37 @ 450 42 @ 55 
wma renee — laze sees, # . 2 0 50 @ TT 


Srep—Clover, # 









Timothy, @ bushel.. 3.2 37 
ype 8 errr 20 @210 
Svearn—Refi’g & pe wh 9@ 1X% Sk@ ly 
Morasses, Cuba, #gal.... 8 @ 35 13 @ 3 
New Orleans, % gal aR ili 5 @ 68 5 @ 10 
Corrre—Itio (Gold) ery ly@ 18% 1 @ 19% 
Toracco, Kentucky, &¢.,#b. 9 @ 16 9 @ 16 
Ee RE ae OE reer ae 8 @ 50 8 @ 50 
Woor—Domestic Flecce,#b 60 @ 7 60 @ 
Domestic, pulled, # B........ 4 @ 68 4 @ 68 
California, clip... eis 23 @ 4 20 @ 4 
TALLOW, #% “es &4{G@ 8% 8 @ g 


s 
Or-Cakr—#¥ ton 88 00 @40 00 














PorK—M ess, # barrel @13 7 1850 @14 00 
Prime, @ barrel....... @12 50 1100 @11 50 
Brer—Plain mes @1200 1060 @12 00 
Lanp, in tres, & ) i%@ 8% iX@ 8Yy 
BUTTER — 2e @ 40 2 @ 4 
Western, 3 wees ye @ &B 0 Q ®B 
ct) See er etm 1 @ 14% 5 @ 15% 
Brans—# bushel............5 1% @8%6 17% @87 
Pr Canada, free, # vs 110 @112 Nomin: ul 
Faas—Fresh, @ dozen ....... 92 @ 8 3 @ 42 
POULTRY—FOWIS........0005.. 6 @ 16 6 @ 15 
Turkeys—# P........6.6. 8 @ 1% 8 @ ii 
Geese, # pair....ces.. sees os0e- 1B) @ 2 80 1% @ 350 
ef ere rere 50 @ 8&7 % @112 
PATCTUARES. « o veccsisccccscccese 62 @100 4 @ 7 
WiLp DvcK—# pair.. 40 @ 2 50 40 @ 2% 
QUAIL—# COZ......6.. 125 @.1 50 112 @12 
VENISON: -@ fh........4. 122 @ 2 10 @ 16 
Hares—? 2 castes 56 60 @ 7T 1 @ % 
RABBITS—4 weak Ness cwoethebel 30 @ 40 50 @ 50 
TuRNIPS—#® barrel 125 @150 DB @200 
CABBAGES—# 100........ 600 @10 09 700 @10 00 
Ontons—#® bbl.... 800 @ 400 550 @700 
Broom-corn—# f. g 2 @ 8 2 @ 8 
APPLFs—new, # barrel....... 13 @30 153 @32% 
PoTaTOFRS—® bbl............. 125 @300 1% @350 
Sweet PoraTors—# bbl..... 350 @ 4 25 350 @400 
CARROTS—# bbl..........-00 1509 @206 150 @200 
CELERY—# doz.. . 150 @ — 160 @1%6 
CRANBERRI Es—@ crate.. 250 @350 250 @8 50 


New Work a I Markets. 


WEEK ENDING DBeenes. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Sivine. Tot'l. 





December 16th...... 8,850 76 856 25,576 952,720 88,078 
December 23d.. .. 6,654 48 790 14,354 51,486 73,342 
December 80th. .88t 54 821 0,197 384,U79 48,485 
January 6th.... 3888 Tt 560 =. 25.583 Shes 64,7 
Jannary 13th..... ey 3 667 18,503 81,441 56, 198 
Total for 5 Agi Ag 680 825 8,194 94,163 201 2303 8 30,435 
do. for prev. 4 Weeks..86,205 433 5,809 112,358 218,471 313, 276 
Beeves. vase. Calves. Lo — 
Average per Week........ 6,336 639 833 40, 
do. do. last Month....9,051 108 1,452 aR 089s 18 
do, do. prev’s Month... 8,458 70 1,869 27,575 46,561 


Beef Cattle.—There were some interruptions in 
the receipts of cattle owing to heavy snows which blocked 
the roads at the West. Besides, the railroads are taxed 
to their ntmost capacity in bringing forward live and 
dead-freight, at a time when, more than any other season 
of the year, cold weather plays havoc with the rails. and 
disables the locomotives, In addition to this, corn is so 
cheap at the West that cattle men prefer outting it into 
beef for sale, so they are feeding stock in preference to 
selling it, having an idca also that they can advance the 
rates at this end by playing the ‘‘ hold-back’’ game, as 
they are now successfully doing. The receipts were very 
liberal at close of last report, but dwindled somewhat 
towards the.end of the year. The totals for 1872 were 
425,275 beeves against 380,934 for the previous year. In 
comparing the source of supply, we find that Texas comes 
second, Ill. leading off with 241,864, while Texas gave us 
59,926, though she was fourth on the list the year before. 
At this rate-of increase, the long-horn and long-legged 
breed may yet win in the race, as despised as they used 
tobe. Weare happy to note an improvement in their 
quality, some, of rising 7 ewt., fed in Ill, just selling at 
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12c. per lb. The closing market for all kinds was very 
strong, the prices obtained being the highest for several 
months. Drovers are counting upon good markets the 
rest of the year, even with cheap poultry and plenty of 
game. As yet we have had no buffalo meat of importance - 
to compete with beef, but there are free arrivals of 
dressed bullocks slaughtered in Chicago. 


The prices of the past 5 weeks were: 


Range. Large Sales. Aver 
PD iis aces csscne 64@164c. 114@138\%e 114¢. 
Dec. 2.........-.-63@ls c. 114%@13 ¢. 11\4c. 
oS re 8 @15 ¢. 12 @13%c 11¥%c. 
py Serer 8 @i4ke. ll @13 c. 11\e. 
Jan. 18.......0....9 @1S 6. 12 @l4 ¢c. 2 c. 


Milch Cows.—With some variations in price, as 
the supply ruled heavy or light, and as milk was scarce 
or abundant, the close varies little from the opening. 
There is a good demand for large cows with fine points, 
while ordinary milkers go off slowly. The late rise in 
beef rather helps them. The rates are $42 (@ $55 each 
for very ordinary to thinnish cows of small size, $65 @ 

% for fair to good milkers, and $80 @ $85 for prime to 
extra large cows...... Calves.—Thce irregular arrivals 
ran prices up.to high figures about the beginning of the 
year. Live calves sold at 11c. and would have brought 
13c. fora few daysif here. Some fat hog-dressed reached 
20c., but the high prices soon brought them forward more 
freely, especially dressed veals, and they are now lower. 
It should be borne in mind that at least three fourths of 
the veals now sent here arrive dead, and are not figured 
in the tables above. Quotations for live, $10 @ $14 each 
for grass-calves; 7c. @ 10%c. @ tb. for ordinary to prime 
milk-veals ; 6c. @ 9c. for hog-dressed grass-calves, and 
10c. @ 14c. for poor to fat milk-veals......Sheep.— 
Lambs are now weighed in with sheep at the same price. 
Skins average about $2.25 each. Among the stock of the 
past month, were many lots of extra holiday sheep, 
weighing 140 @1%5 lbs., which sold at 8c. @ 9c. All 
kinds of sheep have advanced very much, and the de- 
mand is good, helped by higher beef and pork. The 
quotations are: for sheep, 5c. @ 6%. for poor to medium, 
and %c. @ 7%c. for fair to choice, a few extras going at 
A a Swine,.—aArrivals of Western dressed for the 
past 5 weeks were 16,127. The market has steadily im- 
proved since last report, closing very firm with an active 
demand. Quotations of live hogs, 44%c. @ 5c. ; city- 
dressed Western, 54%c. @ 6\%c. for heavy to medium, and 
6%c. @ 4c. for light; Western dressed, 54c. @ 6c.; 
State and Jersey, 6c. @ 8c. 





containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Itints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co...... Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take hés receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 


Postage: On American Agriculturist, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home, 5 cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. Also 20 cents for delivery of 
Hearth and Home in New York City. 


Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
one are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of thelast sixteen volumes 
(16 to 31) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'75 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members; 
orasmall club may be increased toa larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates. 


ALL for a DIUME.--All our readers 
who do not now have Hearth and Home, ought to get the 
one number for January 4th, 187%. Bosides its regular™ 





pages, fine pictures, etc., it contains a large Supplement 
with Mr. Eggleston’s new Story, ‘‘ The Mystery of Metro- 
polisville.” Get this number without fail, from the 
newsman, or a copy will be sent from this office, post- 
paid, for ten cents. 


The German Agriculturist is mainly 
a reproduction of the English edition, with a special 
department edited by the Hon. F. Minch. We request 
our readers to mention the German edition to their 
German friends. Many persons who employ German 
laborers, gardeners, etc., subscribe for it in order to sup- 
ply their help with useful reading matter. The price of 
the German edition is the same as the English edition. 
Clubs may be composed of either edition, or part of each. 





Subscribe for Both Papers. — The 
subscription price for the American Agriculturist and 
for Hearth and Home, when both papers are taken to- 
gether, is only $4, and $4.75 pays for both papers, and 
Sor both the Chromos, mounted and prepaid. 





** Flowerless*? Apple-Trees.—There 
are trees in different parts of the country which bear ap- 
ples, and which have the reputation of not blooming. 
We should be very glad to get grafts of any trees of this 
character, with whatever may be known of their history. 





‘The Farmers’ Club.—We did not think 
that we could be surprised at anything that might be said 
or done at any meeting of that remarkable body called 
the Farmers’ Club, of the American Institute, but we did 
not know its astonishing capabilities, or rather its capa- 
bilities for astonishing. At the last session of last year, 
the chairman gave what is called an annual address, in 
which, under cover of an obituary notice of Mr. Lyman, 
he went out of his way to attack, by implication, the agri- 
cultural department of the N. Y. Tribune. The reason 
for this display of bad taste is that the present agricul- 
tural editor of the Tribune can find something better with 
which to fill his columns than to report the nothings said 
at the Club. There are now few papers in which these 
gentlemen of the Club can read their names in print, and 
great is their vexation. Wedo not know that the Tri- 
bune will notice this official reading it out of meeting, 
but it is due to that paper, and to Mr. Crandell, its agri- 
cultural editor, to say that its agricultural department 
was never so full nor so varied as it has been during the 
four months in which it has discontinued its reports of 
the Farmers’ Club. 

Premiums.—If you would know all about 
them, see page 73. 


A New Field to be Caltivated.—No 
farmer can cultivate his fields without implements. The 
plow stirs the soil, the harrow pulverizes and levels it, 
the drill deposits the seed beneath the surface, where all 
the powers of nature combine to make it start into 
growth and bring forth fruit. But. there is another field 
the cultivation of which is not to be forgotten nor neglect- 
ed, the soil of which must be stirred and in which seed 
must be sown, and from which the most valuable crops 
may be gathered. The mind is this field. Let the mind 
remain untilled and uncultivated, and the labors of the 
hands are rendered unprofitable. Labor ignorantly per- 
formed is fruitless; it is only profitably performed when 
directed by intelligence. The implements whereby the 
mind is cultivated are books. The labor which directs 
these implements is study. No farmer can be without 
books and papers any more than he can dispense with 
his plow or seed. He needs them for himself as well as 
for his children. But if he should think he has lived and 
roughed it long enough to have gathered something for 
himself, let him not deny his children an ample supply of 
books. The farm and a country life are full of sugges- 
tions of things which young and old desire to under- 
standand know. ‘ Why, and how is this?” are questions 
occurring every day, and oftener, and every facility should 
be given for the investigation and solution of these ques- 
tions. As they are understood better, the farm is better 
managed, the crops are heavier, the milk-pail is fuller, the 
garden is better cultivated, the poultry are more prolific, 
the hogs and beef fatter, and comfort and prosperity are 
increased. Books do this, with geod papers; but books 
are indispensable. No one can afford to do without 
them, much less can a farmer, or farmer's children. 

The book-lists published in the columns of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist contain those especially adapted to 
farmers’ needs. Some of them at least should be in the 
hands of every dweller in the country, whether he culti- 
vates the ground or not. Money spent for them is better 
invested than in lands orstock. Tenor twenty dollars 
worth of books in a farmer’s house will be of more value 
and bring in more profit, if rightly used, thay a cow ; in- 





tention of the readers of the Agriculturist than this one. 


then buy more. If there is no money in hand just now, 


buys books will very soon be able to repay the loan, 


Concrete Houses.—§. M. H.,”’ Shawnee 
Co., Kan., asks if concrete houses will gather damp on 





quantity) will be found of great service for young stock, 


vantages enumerated above. 





A Boy’s Churn.—Geo. P. Williams, Madi- 


like to put in the Agricult 


churn. It is very good for so young a boy. By and by, 


older people have not. 


Swindlers” since our January report, though a large 
part of these are only different names assumed by a few 


the whole affair is bogus..... Many subscribers have 


HOW YOUR NAME IS OBTAINED. 
recently written us that their names and address must 
have been obtained from the subscription-lists of the 
American Agriculturist or Hearth and Home, because 
they have given their address to no one else in this city. 
- They are entirely mistaken, Our subscription-books 
and letters are carefully guarded, 4nd are never allowed 
outside the office for any purpose whatever. All letters 
are carefully preserved for many years, and when too old 
to be of any use for reference they are burned, or if sold 





to others. Socareful are we on this point, that if one 
wishes to address a correspondent, unless he is a known 
reliable party, he is required to inclose his letter or cir- 
cular, and we put on the address and mail the envelope 
from our own office, The fact is, certain parties make a 
business of collecting the names and addresses of almost 
every person iff the country, including even boys and 
girls. They classify these names into lists of farmers, 
mechanics, merchants, etc., etc., and then sell copies of 
these lists at so much per 100 or 1,000 names. Fre- 
quently, one swindler gets a lot of names, and exchanges 
his list of names with another swindler who has done 
the same thing. Some publishers, and dealers in various 
wares, buy lists of the colléctors to send ont specimen 
copies or circulars. Any swindler can bny a list under 
one pretense or another. These addresses are originally 
obtained from postmasters or their clerks, or from other 
parties, by paying, or offering to pay, for a list of all the 
persons residing within reach of each post-office. They 





offer some premium article, sometimes sending blanks 


deed, than many cows. There are none that can not afford 
this outlay. One single acre of land, a garden patch, a 
pig, or a dozen fowls should be set apart as belonging to 
the library, and the produce invested yearly in books. 
No investment will result more satisfactorily, and there 
is none that we would more earnestly press upon the at- 


By all means buy books, and read and study them; and 


borrow it. To go in debt for books is one of the few 
cases in which debt is justifiable ; and the man who thus 


the inside during wet or frosty weather.—No; the con- 
crete, being very porous, and the pores containing much 
air, is a much poorer conductor of heat than brick or 
stone, and the houses built of it are warmer and drier. 


Oil-Cake.—"J. 8. W.,’’ Carlisle, Pa., asks 
what kind of feed for cows oil-cake would make, and 
where it can be procured.—One or two quarts of linseed 
or cotion-seed cake-meal mixed with each feed of cut- 
hay is excellent for cows in milk, or a fourth of that 


It regulates the bowels, increases the cream, and keeps 
a fine, soit, and loose skin. It may be purchased at the 
seed-store,} in any considerable town. The use of these 
cake-meals should be encouraged, as they tend to enrich 
the manure and improve the farm, in addition to the ad- 


son, N. J., who is a boy, eleven years old, writes us that 
he “thas got an experience on a churn, which he would 
.”’ He sends us a very 
fair drawing of his plan, which is to connect the handle 
of the upright dasher by a crank toa handle, the turn- 
ing of which moves the dasher up and down in the 


when he gets older, he may hit upon something that 


SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—Eighty-three 
(83) new names have been added to our “Index of 


operators as a blind to the P. O. delivery clerks or car- 
riers. A common practice now is to get up a plausible 
letter, multiply it by lithograph or type, and inclose with 
each copy an assumed name and address written ona 
separate slip of paper. In this way the swindler can 
change his address as often as he desires, and faster than 
he can be followed up by the P. O. detectives, without 
the trouble or expense of printing new circulars. , In 
other cases, if the swindler gives his real name, and he 
is followed up, he can deny that the loose paper contain- 
ing his name was, by himself, connected with the scheme 
set forth in the accompanying circular or letter. Any 
one receiving any circular or document with the name on 
a separate slip, may set it down as proof positive that 


to paper-makers they are so mutilated as to be of no use . 


promise from 2% cents to $5 per 100 for such names, or . 













































































































for the different occupations to be filled up with names. 
This is often done under the pretense that the applicant 
wishes to introduce some new and valuable invention, or 
otherwise. From numerous letters received during years 
past, we judge that ninc-tenths of those who supply 
such lists fail to receive the promised pay or reward, and 
are-thus themselves the first victims of the swindlers. The 
reputable mercantile agencies, such as Messrs. McKil- 
lop & Sprague, Messrs. Dunn, Barlow & Co., and Messrs. 
-J. M, Bradstreet & Son, have the addresses of all dealers 
in the whole country, but they never furnish lists of them 
to others, or at most only to their trustworthy customers 
for specific and approved purposes. Our readers, and all 
. others, may therefore understand hereafter that the 
swindling fraternity have them down in their books, 
with full name, post-office address, occupation, ctc., and 
that they have nof got these from any reputable parties, 
either publishers or others...... Another general ex- 
MEDICAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
planation is needed. There are a great number of self- 
styled doctors, medical institutes, medical associations, 
benevolent associations, etc., that advertise, by circulars, 
in newspapers, etc., to cure various diseases, to prescribe 
by letter, to send medicines and advice by mail or ex- 
press, etc.—including all sorts of diseases, private ones 
especially, consumption, eye and ear defects, indeed all 
the ills that fiesh is heir to, and many imaginative 
diseases. Many of these are very ingenions in writing 
to awaken fears, excite the imagination, and secure con- 
fidence. Let it be thoroughly understood by att. that this 
whole class of advertisers are quacks, more frequently 
impostors. No physician (of any acknowledged school 
of medicine) in reputable standing at home, ever adver- 
tises to consult. with patients, or prescribe, by mail. 
There are good substantial reasons why this rigid rule 
should be adopted by the profession, and any one who 
violates it is utterly unworthy of confidence. Let this 
be a standing and general answer to the multitude who 
are continually writing to ask us if this, that, and the 
other “‘ doctor” is trustworthy. We repeat, that every 
physician, medieal institute, medical or benevolent asso- 
ciation that. advertises prescriptions, advice, or medicines 
to be sent to any party is utterly unworthy of confidence, 
and it is not safe to give them your name or address. 
This sweeping assertion does not of course include some 
well-known hospitals or institutions which receive 
patients for treatment under the direct personal care of 
well-known physicians. No one should tonch any of the 
numerous medical books on “ marriage,” “‘ advice to the 
married,’ on “female complaints,” on ‘private dis- 
eases,” “on “errors of youth,” “‘early indiscretions,” 
etc. Many of these contain a certain amount of ana- 
tomy, physiology, etc., copied from standard works, but 
there is always somewhere in them a dangerous sting— 
an open or covert advertisement of a quack, and of quack- 
Cry... 0% The above remarks save the necessity of dis- 


QUERIES ABOUT DOCTORS, ETC, 
cussing here or answering the numerous letters of in- 
quiry before us, concerning the pretended medical and 
surgical institutes, under plausible names, in New York, 
in Boston, in Philadelphia, in Cincinnati, in Chicago, in 
Milwaukee, and other cities, and in several interior 
towns in New York, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, 
and other States. You are asked to address these ‘‘in- 
stitutes,” etc., direct, or more frequently some indivi- 
dual who calls himself “ Dean,” or “ Chief Physician,” 
or *‘ President,” or “ Secretary,” or ‘‘ Professor,” but 
who combines in himself the wholc faculty, ‘‘ Institute” 
and all: We need riot describe such quacks as Reeves, 
of Nassau st., N. Y., Coulter of Michigan, Metzgar or 
daughter of Pa., the “Fireside Guard” fellow of 
Centralia, Mo., and a multitude of others of like charac- 
ter, including every medical circular, “ silent friend,” 
etc. ZHvery cancer doctor, consumption doctor, or lung 
doctor is a quack, no matter what his pretensions. Read 
and follow the general rules first given above. Don't 
believe a word of the ingenious stories of ‘‘ Mother 
Noble” and her confréres, who pretend to have found 
medicines in the Indies, in Japan, in Sonth America, 
among the Western Indians, etc. Every such story is 

IMPORTANT PAPER... 
falsc from beginning to end. [We heartily wish: every 
man, woman, and child in America, who has not. done so, 
would get and read the Heartu anp Home for April 
20th, 1872 (Vel. IV, No. 16).- The Medical Libel Suit, and 
the editorials on medicines, etc., in that number, if read, 
would save every reader from much quackery and much 
suffering., We send a post-paid copy for 10 cents, and it 
will be worth dollars to every one carefully reading it. The 
number is electrotyped, and all copies desired can be printed.) 
7 OILS—AGENTS— WATCHES. : 

Vieeg All. compounded “oils,” “French burning oils,” 
ete., are to-be avoided; they are more dangerous than 

» nitro-glycerine, no matter what the sellers-may clarm.. 
Ah operator in Jackson, Mich.,-appears to be raking. in 





-writes us as follows: 
.Essex pig that did not come. up to my standard. He was 
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$5 bills from those solicited to act as ‘‘ agents,” and giv. 
ing noreturn. Our letter-files indicate this much, but 
we have not finished the investigation, and withhold 
names...... Everybody ought to see throngh that ‘ $4 
Parisian watch’? swindle, even if it had not been 
already exposed in these columns. Perhaps our present 
COUNTERFEIT MONEY. 


inquirers failed to see what we wrote abont it...... The 
Queer or Sawdust operators (in pretended counterfeit 
money) still ply their trade of swindling other would-be 
swindlers. Here are some of the names adopted by the 
chief rogue in this line: At 34 Amity st., N. Y.; T. Ans- 
burger, G. S. Bliss, Thos. Bodotte, Thos. Bullis, F. Bran- 
tingham, D. Cregon, Thos. Cornell, L. G. Capen, Thos. 
Delaware, L. Dillinbeck, S. L. Drum, Louis Ellsworth, 
D. Hosfort, T. R. Hector, T. Hindman, Chas. Kissman, 
B. Kelsey, Col. R. M’Clurg, alias King & Co., Geo. Me- 
sick, Geo. Needham, L. Parison (or Parizon), Ben. T. 
Richmond, M. T. Robeson, D. Redfern, M. L. Stoddard, 
Geo. Truax, J. H. Van Tyle, L. F. Winfield, Geo. L. 
Yates. At 609 Broadway, N. Y.: Thos. Almont, P. Bar- 
ton, L. Chenangol, Alex. Coombs, Theo. G. Chambers, 
$. Dolson, Niles Fitch, L. C. Fountaine, Louis Hart, G. 
L. Kressler, Chas. Noble, L. Rushmore, J. B. Shank, T. 
M. Shelby, Egbert West, F. R.Whitlow. At 74 Bleecker 
st., N.¥.: W.H. Benton, G. R. Bangs, D. Dresser, W. 
Darton, L. Eastman, B. T. Ellison, E. Gillis, S. Monroe, 
Hi. B. Meech, C. Melvin, H. Neass, Geo. Richey, L. Wal- 
dron, J. A. Wardell. Also: Oscar B. Church, 240 Broad- 
way; W. S. Leslie, Trenton, N. J.; J. M. Ward, 84 
Grand st.—All our older readers understand that these 
are names assumed by a swindler who does not have any 
counterfeit money at all. He coolly pockets all money 
sent to him, except when he finds it worth while to send 
out a few genuine bills as pretended samples, so as to get 
a larger remittance to finally pocket. The safety of these 
swindlers lies in the fact that only those who are willing 
to deal in counterfeit money, ever remit to them, and 
such persons dare not appear as witnesses. Our space 
being exhausted, other humbugs are necessarily deferred 
to next paper. 
Book on Market-Gardening.— 

W. G.,”’ Charlotte, Mich., will find “‘Henderson’s Gar- 
dening for Profit,” for sale at this office, price $1.50, 
the best work on raising market vegetables. 


Cones of Spruce Pine.—“E. G. H.”’ 
asks if trees can be grown from Spruce cones.—The 
seeds of the Spruce are between the scales of the cones, 
are small,and have each a thin membrane or wing attached 
to them. The cones are gathered before the scales open 
and the seeds kept in them until spring. The seeds of most 
kinds readily fall out when the cones are placed in a 
warm dry room. The seeds should be sown as early in 
spring as the ground can be worked, and the bed shaded 
by a lattice-work of lath or in some similar manner. 
There are many difficulties attending the raising of such 
trees from seeds, and one without experience must not 
be disappointed if he fails altogether. 








Dimensions of Stable Fittings.— 
“ Subscriber *’ asks for the following dimensions of the 
inside fittings of a stable and barn, which we give as fol- 
lows, viz. : 
Width of double stall with stanchions for cows...6 feet. 
WU Merwe ROOD BIOTA oasis ois iis os occ oon cee ceve 1# foot. 
Width of feed-passage between two rows of 


Length of stall from stanchion to gutter.....5to06 “ 


Length of partitions between stalls.............. me 
PGE Or BER FOE BEONS .. 5. oc cscsccepccccescece ' es 
Length of stall for horses............5.. ...0.. ed 
Size of loose box for mare.................. Dam “< 
Size of loose box for cow and calf........... Sam * 


If bedding is used a cement floor is not too hard, and 
it will be cleaner if not covered with a wooden floor. 





Doctoring Horses.—An individual who 
is not at all modest in the way of praising himself, writes 
us that he makes “ dottles*’ which he sells at $5 a dozen, 
*‘one of which will cure three horses.’’ He does not 
state how the “bottle” cures the horses, nor of what 
they are cured. According to his own statement, he has 
cured 925 ‘“‘head”’ in the last month.—This is one of 
those quacks of which owners of horses should beware. 
It is surprising how soon a horse will recover from ordi- 
nary complaints if he is Jet alone and the physic thrown 
to the dogs. Good nursing and ordinary care in feeding 
will permit nature to work a cure in nine cases ont of 
ten, while such a “ bottle”’ as above, is either entirely 
useless or often harmfal. Our advice is, attend to pre- 
vention of these troubles and Jet these “ bottles” alone. 


Weights of Essex Pigs.—Joseph Harris 
“*T have just killed a pure-bred 











.put in part of the root-cellar, if a good chimney is built. 








too coarse, and lacked early matrrity and so I fattened 
him. He developedintoa noble hog His length from 
between the ears to root of tail, stretching the tape along 
the back, which was somewhat arched, was 5 ft. 3in, 
The length between these points, ascertained by laying 
a board on his side, was 4 ft. 8 in. Girth back of the 
fore-legs, 6 ft. 1 in, His live-weight before sticking 


was 654 lbs.; weight after bleeding, 641} Ibs. 
Weight of rough inside fat...............000.0005 143 Ibs, 
Dressed weight (weighed the next day by the 
CE Re rer rere or 75 Ibs. 
Total weight of carcass and fat.......... 589} Ibs, 


If he had been treated to a ride on the cars from 
Chicago to New York, he would probably not have 
weighed so much alive by 8 or 10 Ibs., and consequently 
the difference between live and dressed weight would 
have been less. But, even as it is, the proportion of 
carcass to live weight is 88 per cent, or a shrinkage of 12 
percent. This is leaving out the inside fat. Adding 
this, the shrinkage is only about 9} per cent. Or, adding 
both blood and inside fat, the actual loss of offal (even 
considering the tongue, heart, liver, etc., as offal) is less 
than 8 per cent.” 


Feed for a Brood-Mare. — “ Subscri- 
ber,” Darien, Ct., will find sound hay and oats the best 
feed for a brood-mare. An occasional feed of carrots is 
excellent, or a handful of linseed-meal in the grain. 





Weights of Thoroughbred Hogs.— 
L. A. Chase, of Florence, Mass., gives us the following 
figures, showing the low percentage of offal in thorough- 
bred Berkshire and Essex hogs bred by him and recently 
slaughtered at his farm, as follows: Berkshire, weight 
after bleeding 572 Ibs., dressed weight 526 Ibs., offal 46 
lbs., equal to 8 percent; Essex, weight after bleeding 
412 Ibs., dressed weight 378 lbs., offal 34 Ibs., equal to 844 
per cent. Another Essex, weight after bleeding 425 Ibs., 
dressed weight 401 lbs., offal 24 lbs., equal to Jess than 6 
percent. This shows ina remarkable manner the econ- 
omy of these breeds of hogs over natives or common 
hogs. We should be glad to receive similar figures from 
others who have noted the loss on their hogs. 

Water-Wheels.—‘‘J. F.,’’ Preston Co., W. 
Va., is informed that with a fall of 8 feet a breast-wheel 
which receives the water at a hight equal to half or two 
thirds of its perpendicular diameter, will give more 
power where there is plenty of water than an overshot 
wheel. But where the water is limited and there is none 
to waste, an overshot wheel will give the best results. 
A competent millwright should be employed to build the 
gearing and the wheel when they are required for busi- 
ness purposes ; for light work on a farm, any fair mechanic 
could do the work. 


Painting in Winter.—‘H. J. 8.,’’ Ball- 
ston, N. Y.. asks, Can I paint a house at this season, or 
shall I wait until spring?—There is no better time to 
paint than in the winter; there are neither dust nor flies to 
injure it, and generally more leisure. A fine day should 
be chosen, when it would be not too cold to work. 





Plowing in Winter.—‘ J. C.,’’ McLean 
Co., Ky., asks if it would be advisable to plowa clay 
soilin the winter, or wait until spring?—Such land, in 
localities where the frost does not prevent it, should be 
plowed in winter; however roughly it may be done, the 
alternate freezing and thawing will reduce it to a finer 
condition than many plowingsin the spring could do. 


Hand HMay-Press.—A. E. Depew, On- 
tario Co., N. Y., wants information about a $75 hand 
hay-press, exhibited at the American Institute Fair in 
1872.—We saw such a press at that fair, but can not re- 
call the maker’s name. The press seemed very well 
adapted to its purposes, and it is probable that when 
the manufacturer, who we believe lives on Long Island, 
desires to sell them, he will advertise them. 

The Barn Plian.—“C.,’’ Hudson, Ohio, is 
much pleased with the plan of a barn in December Agri- 
culturist. He asks how the stable-floor is to be arranged 
to keep the cows clean, how the manure is disposed of, 
and is there any plan to save the liquids? Is the floor of 
plank or cement? Which is the best floor? and how can 
steam be used in such a barn, to be safe ?—The stable- 
floor should be made with a gutter behind the cows, six 
inches deep; they will not willingly stand in snch a 
gutter. The manure is whecled out into the center of the 
barn-yard and piled ina heap over a cistern, into which 
the liquid-manure from the stable drains. A floor of 
three-inch hemlock plank, coated with hot gas-tar, will 
last a dozen years. Steam should be brought from a 
boiler one hundred feet from the barn, or the steamer 
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Potatoes Mixing.—‘“F. G. M.” We 
have answered the question often. Potatoes of different 
sorts planted together will not, so far as is known, mix 
from the influence of one plant upon another. Potatoes 
often vary or sport, whether planted near others or not, 
and this has given rise to the idea of mixing in the hill. 

Questions about Potatoes.—C. Es 
Cornwallis, N. J., asks the following questions shin 
potatoes: (1) What depth should potatoes be planted ? 
(2) Does the depth at which they are planted affect their 
rotting? (3) Does the use of stable manure cause them 
to rot more than superphosphate? (4) Should diseased 
potatoes be fed to cows?—(1) 3to5inches. (2) No. (3) 
Rank-growing crops suffer more than less thrifty ones, 
and mineral_manures cause a less rank growth. (4) No, 
nor to any other animal, unless they are cooked. 


Stringy Parsnips.—‘“C. C. 8.” Lee 
Co., Iowa. If parsnips are checked ,in their growth by 
drouth, they are apt to have a hard center. Such, if left 
in the ground through the winter, will be found in better 
condition than if dug in the fall. 





Mints about Laying Tiles.—F. L. 
Deffer, D. C., gives us the following practical hints, re- 
sults from his experience in laying 2,700 rods of drains: 
Have a bucket of water close by when digging drains, and 
dip the spade therein each time it is put into the ground. 
In clay soil, the work is made much easier, and the dirt 
does not stick to the spade. In finishing the bottom 
pour some water into it; this is better than any level, as 
water will make no mistake in finding its way downhill ; 
a pint to three feet is sufficient. When laying tile, sort 
the soft and hard tile by themselves previously, and then 
lay the soft tile below the hard ones; a soft tile of 2inches 
is cqual in carrying capacity to 2 2% inch hard one. (%) 
Before lay‘ng the tile always look through it; there may 
be something in it to prevent the passage of water, by 
which the drain may be spoiled. In laying 15 miles of 
draine, he has found a dozen tiles closed either with 
mice-nests or something else. 

Ice-House.—‘C. 0. G.,” Hannibal, Mo. In 
the Agriculiurist for December, 1871, we gave plans and 
elevation of an ice-house, with full descriptions, of which 
we have had several favorable reports, and which for 
ourselves did good and satisfactory service. 





Broom-Sedge.—“ W. 8. T.,’? Hawksville, 
Ky., asks how broom-sedge may be prevented from 
spreading over the meadows or be destroyed. When his 
lands are laid down to grass, the broom-sedge appears 
after two years and takes entire possession.—This is a 
difficult matter. This grass—for though it is called a 
sedge, it is a grass—thrives on poor Jand and on rich, and 
manuring only increases its vigor. There is no help but 
in its thorough eradication from the soil by a summer 
fallow followed by heed crops for a year or two, and in 
these processes taking care that no roots are left in the 
soil to sprout again. 


Jerusalem Artichoke.—“B. F. C.,” 
St. Joseph, Mo., sends usa printed hand-bill describing 
the Jerusalem Artichoke, and offering seed for five to 
eight dollars per bushel It states that the average crop 
is 1500 bushels per acre, besides six tons of fodder from 
the tops, with many other equally fraudulent and 
absurd statements. He asks, what do we think of it?— 
We think any one paying $5 for a bushel of seed will live 
to discover that he has been swindled, and will fail to 
realize the promises of the man who offers the secd. 





Lolling of the Tongue.—“E. A.,” of 
Iowa, wishes to tell O. S. C., that the reason a horse lets 
his tongue hang out of his mouth, is that he has it over 
the bit ; the remedy is to take care to keep the tongue 
beneath the bit by any means possible. 


—es 


Proper Pipe for a Ram.—'G. Van 
D.,”’ Buckingham Co., Va., proposes to make a pipe of 
pieces of heart-pine hollowed out, so that when two are 
nailed together they will form a pipe; this he designs to 
convey water from aram. Would it answer ?—We think 
not. There would be too much waste, which would use up 
more water than a ram could supply. We would recom- 
mend tin-lined lead pipe for the discharge, and cast-iron 
pipe for the feed. 


Draining .—“ A. M. W.,” Mitchell Co., Iowa, 
asks, Shonld drains in an orchard be pnt under the rows 
of trees or between them? Will subsofling fill the place 
of underdraining ?—Drains should ho put between the 
rows of trees, for many reasons, In an old orchard, they 
could not be put otherwise; in a young one, the roots 
would soon penetrate and choke the draine if they 





were beneath the trees. Subsoiling can only permit the 
water to sink in the soil; it can not remove it or lower 
the water-level, but draining does. Subsoiling dries the 
surface, draining dries the subsoil as well as the surface. 





Drive-Well,.—“ J. M.,”’ Solon, Tenn., wants 
to know all about the drive-well. It consists of an iron 
pipe with a sharp solid point at one end, and with several 
holes perforated immediately above the point. This 
is driven into the sojl until it reaches a spring, when a 
pump is attached and the water with loose sand is drawn 
up until the water runs clear, It is then complete. Of 
course it does not answer for wells deeper than 24 feet. 





Complimentary.—W¢ are often in receipt 
of letters similar to this from Mr. K——, of Elizabeth ; 
but this comes in such a shape that we confess it to be 
very satisfying. He says: ‘I wish to tender my thanks 
for the suggestion of the muzzle for a cribbing horse in 
the October Agriculturist. I took the paper and my horse 
to my blacksmith, and he made a muzzle like the one de- 
scribed, and my horse, which is a valuable one and had 
no other fault, is cured. This alone is worth to me more 
than ten times the subscription to the Agriculturist.”°— 
This letter needs no comment. We have many like it 
every week, and it is one of our compensations that our 
efforts to diffuse useful information are successful and 
are appreciated. It would further gratify us to know 
that our friends would take sufficient interest in the wel- 
fare of their friends and neighbors to see that they read 
the Agriculturist also. 





Contributor.—T. R. M.,” who wishes to 
write for the Agriculturist and Hearth and Home, is ad- 
vised to learn to write and spell before appearing in print. 





Cheese Factory.—A. Logan, Milwaukee, 
intends to start a cheese factory, and wants to know the 
cost of one, and the number of cows necessary. Six hnun- 
dred cows would be as few as could be made profitable ; 
a factory for that number would cost $1,200 to $1,500. 
Parties having such intention, should visit Little Falls, 
Herkimer Co., N. Y., where there are a dozen factories 
located, and inspect them for themselves, 


Enlarged Liver.—“T. C.,” Union Co., 
Ohio, says his hens are dying with an unknown disease: 
the comb turns black, the fowl drinks a great deal, seems 
stiff, and dies; the liver is four times as large as it should 
be.--It is caused by over-feeding. Give less grain and 
more vegetables, chopped cabbages, crushed er finely 
chopped potatoes, and if they are cocped up, plenty of 
gravel, and a little copperas in the drinking-water. 


English Breakfast Bacon.—"M. F. 
R.,”’ Springfield, O., wants to know the method of curing 
the English breakfast bacon, and how to prepare the yel- 
low cloth it is wrapped in.—The bacon is made from the 
belly and thin rib; the bones are removed, the pieces of 
meat are rubbed with salt on the flesh side, and laid ona 
bench from which the moisture can drain away, one 
upon another, with the flesh side upward. They are 
rubbed with fresh salt every day, and reversed in order, 
the top piece one day, at the bottom next day, and so on 
for ten days; they are then smoked. When packed they 
are wrapped in brown paper, and then sown up in cotton 
cloth and covered with thick lime-wash, colored, if de- 
sired, with yellow ocher, 





Best Stock for Mountain Pas. 
tures.—T. W.,” Tuscumbia, Ala., wants the best 
stock for a mountain pasture, also the best winter pas- 
tere for them.—The best horned stock for such localities 
as this is the Devon, if beef only is wanted, or the Ayr- 
shire if dairying is the object. The best sheep, if wool 
only is sought, is the Merino; if wool and mutton is the 
object, the Cotswold. The best hogs would be the Essex 
or Berkshire, Native stock might be purchased, and 
good males of the above breeds used on them; in a few 
years the improvement would be very great, and muth 
profit result. Blue-grass (Poa pratensis) pastures specially 
reserved for the purpose make the best winter feed ; 
orchard-grass and red clover the best early pasture; 
timothy and blue-graes mixed is the best summer pasture. 


The Australian Blué-Gum.—‘ J. R. 
R.” asks if the Blue-Gum, Zincalyptus globulus, of Austra- 
lia, would probably be fonnd hardy in North Carolina, 
planted around ont-houses and barns as shade-trees.—It 
has not succeeded in Georgia, but flourishes finely in 
Florida, and promises -to be the leading shade and tim- 
ber tree of California. 

Sickness amongst Sheep.—E. Wie- 
man, Mecosta Co., Mich., has had sickness smongst his 
sheep. They lost their appetite, drooped their heads, 
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were stupid, restless, and had much dysentery, with 
drawn-up bellies and lossof cud. They had good pas- - 
ture, with a range in the woods. He asks advice.—It is 
quite probable that the sheep had eaten some poisonous 
weed. Atthis season of the year, the Kalmia angustifolia, 
or Sheep Laurel or Lambkill, very common along the 
edges of woods, is readily eaten by sheep and is often 
fatal. The symptoms are similar to those described 
above. We have in such cases given an ounce of Glau- 
ber’s-salt to a full-grown sheep, followed in a few hours 
by o table-spoonfal of the following mixture: 1 pint of 
peppermint water, 2 ounces prepared chalk. This is eas- 
ily administered by means of a small long-necked bottle, 
inserted between the jaws at the back of the teeth. Itis 
useful either in case of poisoning or simple dysentery. 


Injured Grape-Vines.—“ Subscriber,” 
Austin, Texas.—Your vines which were frozen after the 
shoots had made a foot of growth, are no doubt mach 
weakened. Your best course js the one yon propose: cut 
them down to near the ground, and grow asingleeanejor , 
two, as you think the root will best support, 


Utilizing Night-Soil,—‘ J. T. G.” and 
others, Hanover Co., Va., will finda reply fo-their ques- 
tions in the American Agriculturist for October, 1872. 
The matter is there treated fully. 

Wells or Springs.—J. R. Roberts, Stocks- 
ville, N. C., halts between two opinions, viz.: whether 
he shall dig a well, or convey water from # spring, in 
pipes, 500 yards.—If the expense of laying thé pipes can 
easily be borne, we would not hesitate a moment at the 
cost of laying 1500 feet of tin-lined pipe, 1% inch indiam- 
eter for the first 1000 feet, and 1 inch for the remainder of P 
the distance. In that distance the pipe needs to be of : 
large caliber, or the friction overcomes the force exerted 
and no water will escape at the outlet, ~ 


Lime and Manure.—"L. C. B.,’’ Belts- 
ville, Md., asks if lime and manure should be used the 
same year, or if the lime will injure the manure;—The 
general and successful practice is to put on the manure, 
and prepare the ground for the seed, fall wheat or rye; 
then spread the lime, then the seed, and harrow both in. 
The mannre is not injured if any ammonia is set free; 
the soil absorbs it and the young plants appropriate it. 


Cashmere Goats.—"“ J. F.,” Edwardsville, 
Ind., wants to know the reeult of the trial of the Cash- 
mere goats.—This goat is hardy enough and thrives very 
well. In California,-there are said to be now 40,000 pure- 
bloods and grades in existence, but as yet there is no mar- 
ket for the wool, as there is not enough produced to fur- 
nish one small mill. When the produce becomes sufficient 
there will be a market for it, but we do not advise any 
to go into the business while they can raise sheep. 




























































































Carbon-Paper.—“ J. T.,” Westfield, N. Y. 
The *‘ carbon-paper”’ used for tracing and in manifold writ- 
ing, is made by filling the pores of soft unsized paper with 
lamp-black. Oil—castor-oil or lard—is mixed with the 
black, and as much is rubbed into the paper as it will hold, 
and all that is superfluous is wiped off with soft cloths, 





Catarrh in Horses.—T. Gordon, Kittrell, 
N. C., writes that he has a horse troubled with a running 
at the nose, accompanied by a film, which grows over 
the eyes and causes temporary blindness.—It is doubtless 
a catarrhal affection, anfl the trouble with the eyes is “: 
sympathetic. Feed warm bran-mashes and scalded oats, 
give powdered gentian root and sulphur in the feed, and 
wash the nostrils and bathe the eyes with a weak solution 
of sulphate of zinc. Keep the horse in a warm, well-ven- 
tilated stable, free from drafts. 

Staggers.—''C. A. M.,” West Middlegex, 
has a horse, which seems weak in the hind parts; he 
staggers, falla down suddenly, gets up, and shakes his 
head. He does not know what ails his horse nor what 
to do for him.—This is stomach and is caused 
by indigestion ; it sometimes becomes chronic by neglect, 
and in one of the attacks the horse may never get up 8 
again. It may be prevented by giving the horse easily- _ 
digested food and keeping the bowels loose ; bran mashes 
and boiled oats and cut and moistened hay should be P saa 
in limited quantities, and he shonld be prevented from 
eating his litter. 


Value of Tanner’s-Waste.—“G. V.,” © 
Dayton, Obio, can procure a large pile of refuse Hme 
from a tannery, in which hair and é¢crapings of hidesare 
mixed, and asks if if is worth hanling and if it would in- 
jare his clay land.—We have gladly paid two dollars a 
load for the same kind of waste, and believe it-to be worth 


that sum for s top-dressing on graes lands, or plowed in 





for wheat, or for composting with swamp muck. 
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“foe Nuarserymen, Florists, etc.—We 
have received a circular from the ‘ Cercle Horticole Lyon- 
nais,” the purport of which is that they would like to 
receive the catalogues of dealers in all parts of the coun- 

y. The Secretary of the Cercle is our esteemed. corre- 

jondent, M. Jean Sisley, Rue St. Maurice, Monplaisir, 
Lyon [Rhone], France, to whom all catalogues, etc., 

be addressed. We may.remark here that Lyons is 
ope of the most active. horticultural centers in Europe, 
and that the people there are desirous of entefing into 
more intimate relations with our horticulturists. 





@Orchard,.—“Ground-Turner.’”’ If your or- 
chard has been manured freely for many years, no parti- 
cular injury will be likely to result from omitting the 
manure for a year. Lime, if readily obtainable, would be 
an excellent application in this case. 





Rape for Sheep.—Mr. Bowles, of Hamil- 
ton Co., Ohio, writes that he sowed an acre of rape after 
oats. ‘I turned in the sheep,” he says, ‘‘ November 6th. 
Icould not. pasture it earlier, because there was no fence 
between it and a cornfield. It was just out of flower: 
The sheep ate up every seed-pod, leaf, and stalk. The 
patch is as bare as a turnpike road. I think I will sow 
more next year.”°—We should not have expected that 
rape sown after oats, say in August; would have flowered 
before winter. We sowed several acresin July, and none 
of the plants showed any indications of flowering. In 
our own case, as with Mr. B., the sheep ate it all up clean. 


Sawdust for Bedding .— Subscriber,” 
Marsh Creek, Pa., says he has used sawdust for bedding, 
and found the manure about equal torotten wood, which 
he thinks unable to produce grass or any other crop. 
But he thinks it an excellent mulch for trees. [If the 
sawdust was from pine, this would probably be its ef- 
fect; hard-wood sawdust is more valuable.—Ep.] 





Now comes Colorado with her addi- 
tion to the ranks of agricultural journals. ‘The Colorado 
Farmer is to appear, as we learn by a prospectus from 
Febles & Phillips. It would have helped matters some 
had they stated where their paper is to be published, as 
Colorado is a rather vague direction. 





Wachts and Scows.—Several requests for 
information about building small sailing boats or yachts 
and scows have been received, and although they are 
necéssarily laid over for the present moment, they are 
not forgotten ; they will be quite seasonable by and by. 


Beams and Pod for Name.—W. C. 
Rydd, Du Page Co., Il]. The beans seem to be the White 
Kidney; at any rate, they are “as like as two beans.” 
The pod is half a ripe seed-vessel of Martynia proboscidea, 
‘sometimes calied Unicorn Plant. The green and tender 
fruit is much valued for pickles ; it however soon becomes 
woody, and when quite ripe is as hard as horn. 


FREE.—The very Best Table Cut« 
lery—Silver-plated Table Articles 
—Gold Pens—Indelible Ink—Chil- 
dren’s Yoys—Flower and Garden 
Seeds—Floral Sets*Sewing and 
Washing Machines and Wringers 
—Knitting - Machines — Melodeons— 
Pianos— American Watches — Sin- 
gle and Double Barrel Guns—As- 
tral Oil—Pumps-—Family Weigh- 
ing Scales — Dictionaries — Books— 
Toy Steam-Engines—Toy Steam- 


Boats—etc., etc., etc., are among the things 


that we are distributing very largely ali over the country to 
our friends who send in clubs of Subscribers. Some report 
getting as many as fifty subscribers aday. Others get 
one, two, three, or more, as opportunity serves. Some 
make this their sole business, and sell the premiums 
received, and thus get large wages. . There is no humbug 
or.clap-trap about this. At least Fifteen Thousand per- 
sons,have received these premiums with great pleasure, 
and still, not one’ in ten of those wiio ought to read the 


American Agriculturist and Hearth and Home for their 


own pleasure and profit, is yet supplied with it. So there 
is abundant room for thousands of others to obtain these 
yaluable premiums. This-work-can go on all winter. 








Worthy of Everybody’s 
Attention. 


The fine Premiums ‘offered on page 73 are well 
worth looking into. Over 15,000 Persons 
in all parts of this country, in British America, in 
Australia, in the Sandwich Islands, in South Africa, 
and elsewhere, have each obtained one or more of 
these valuable articles, with little trouble, by simply 
collecting a list of subscribers. This has been done 
by many Children, by many men in all pursuits 
and professions, and by a large number of Ladies. 
See ‘‘A Good Paying Business,’’ on 2d cover-page, 
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Treatment of Sheep.—J. H. Johnson, 
Greeley, Col., asks some questions about treatment of 
sheep. He procured his flock from Iowa in February, 
1871 ; clipped five pounds of wool per head on the average ; 
the cost of wintering was one dollar per head, and the 
loss from last severe winter was ten per cent, which was 
comparatively small for Colorado that season. He asks 
particularly about catarrh and scab.—We have found no 
treatment to affect catarrh, except tarring the shecp’s 
noses liberally and making them lick and swallow some 
of the tar, and the removal of the flock from level, damp 
fields to dry hill-sides. Sheep grazed on hills seldom 
have catarrh, when on flat meadows or damp creck bot- 
toms they always have it. Salt is of no avail for scab. 
The sheep should have plenty of sulphur in their salt, and 
be dipped in carbolic sheep-dip, which is specially pre- 
pared for this purpose, or be treated with carbolic oint- 
ment. Your druggists can procure it. Buchan’s prepa- 
ations are best. 

Mummy-W heat — Eye-Stones.—“ L. 
8S. G.”? We have heard of nothing to controvert what 
Prof. Gray says about mummy-wheat. An eye-stone is 
not a stone at all, but a part of a shell, and is conse- 
quently carbonate of lime. When put into vinegar car- 
bonic acid gas is liberated in the form of minute bubbles. 
The formation and escape of these push the eye-stone 
along. As to its “power of adhering to any foreign substan- 
ces in the eye,” we don’t believe it has any. When put be- 
tween the eyelid and ball, the eye-stone is a foreign sub- 
stance which the muscles are trying to get rid of, and in 
forcing this out small objects are likely to come also. 

Sheep and Where to Raise Them. 
—‘*R. Y. M.,”? Sherman, Texas, would go into the busi- 
ness of sheep-raising, and wants to know the proper lo- 
cality for it and the proper kinds.— For keeping sheep in 
large flocks we know of no locality that can surpass the 
buffalo-grass region of Western Kansas, and the kind 
most suitable for pasturing there would be the native 
ewes improved by pure Merinorams. Thereisa constant 
demand for half and three-quarter bred Merino wool, 
which such sheep would meet. 


Washing-Machine.—‘H. G. 8.” We 
can not undertake to say which is the best machine made. 
We like Doty’s as well as any we have tried. 








Straw berries.—‘ Strawberry,” Dunleith, 
Tll., has two acres of strawberries, and asks if he can im- 
prove the yield by the use of guano or plaster.—As he 
omits to state how they are planted, it is difficult to ad- 
vise. If they are in hills, a dressing of 300 Ibs. of guano 
to the acre would be of service, as would fine compost. If 
the vines are matted together, put out a new plantation 
early in spring, and get what the old one will yield with. 
out manure, and plowdt-under. 





Pigs Losing their Tails.—“G. D.,” of 
Ga., has had ‘‘ two litters of pigs which, when two weeks 
old, lost their tails. The tails withered and dropped off, 
leaving stumps halfaninch long. What isthe matter?” 
—This is not anuncommontrouble. The so-called Ches- 
hire or Jefferson Co. breed of pigs are particularly liable 
to lose their tails. We have thought that it indicates too 
close breeding, and a weakened constitution. Some of 
the English breeders of Yorkshire ‘(from which the 
Cheshires are derived) have ‘also had the same trouble. 
The immediate cause of the difficulty is a speck of fungus 
growth on the tail. This spreads till it surrounds and 
“*sirdles” the tail, which in a week or ten days, as our 
correspondent says,,‘‘ withers and drops off.’ The 
remedy is to rub the tail with carbolic soap and crude 
petroleum. This is generally effectualif applied early 
enouh, -or before the tail is completely girdled. As 
soon .:3 there are any indications of the difficulty, we 
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would rub a little carbolic soap on the tails of al) the 
pigs in the litter, and keep them well oiled with petro. 
leum. This will usually save them. If these articles are 
not at hand, rub the tails with lard and sulphur, The 
ring may sometimes be removed with a penknife, but 
carbolic soap or a weak solution of carbolic acid anq 
petroleum is the best remedy. 


Small Breed of Pigs Wanted.—c. 
L, Crowell, of Wisconsin, writes: ‘‘ Pork is only worth 
$3.40 per 100 Ibs., live weight. Many farmers are sick of 
raising hogs, but not all of them. The demand for q 
smaller breed is greatly on the increase. The butchers 
will hardly buy a large hog at any price.” 





‘Will Plaster fix Ammonia? %— 
If the plaster is dissolved in water, yes. If dry, or merely 
moist,no. So far as fixing ammonia is concerned, scatter. 
ing dry plaster on a manure-heap will do no more good 
than so much fine earth. 





Do Snakes Swallow their Young? 
—It isa very common belief that certain snakes, espe- 
cially the ‘‘ Water-snake,” offer themselves as a refuge 
for their young on the approach of danger. The young 
snakes are said torun into the open mouth of the parent 
and hide there until it is safe for them to emerge. This 
is told not only of snakes in this country, but the same 
thing is in England believed of their viper. The matter 
is not accredited by most of our naturalists, but one of 
our acquaintance, thinking that popular beliefs have 
some foundation in fact, asks for evidence. If any of the 
readers of the Agréculturist have any observations upon 
this point, we should be glad to hear from them. 

American Devon Herd-Book.—The 
third volume of the American Devon Herd-Bodk, Horace 
M. Sessions, South Wilbraham, Mass., editor, has been 
received. It is now ready to deliver to subscribers, and 
will be sent by mail, post-paid, on the receipt of $3. 
The first and second volumes $2.50 each, or $4.50 bound 
together. Davy’s first and second voluines of English 
Devon Herd-Bodk—published in 1851 and 1853, and re- 
published in this country in 1855 by Col. L. G. Morris 
and Sanford Howard—bound in one, $4.50. The founda- 
tion of all the Devon herds in America are recorded in 
these volumes, and most of the present herds are traced 
back to animals found recorded in Davy’s first and second 
volumes. The fourth volume of the American Devon 
Herd-Book will be published in 1875, or as soon as a suf- 
ficient number of pedigrees are received to warrant it. 
All authentic pedigrees, written out in the form of the 
third volume, and sent to the editor at any time, with 
the fee of one dollar each, will be preserved for record in 
the fourth volume. 

Stock for the South.— Geo. H. W., 
Gallatin, Tenn., asks if the Essex swine and Devon cattle 
are suitable for the Southern States.—Yes, probably 
better than any other varieties, unless it be the Ayrshire 
cattle, where dairying is the object. 


The Chromo Delivery. 


We regret that the delivery of our CH ROMOS to 
subscribers has not been so early and rapid as we had 
fully expected. More time than was calculated upon 
has been required to work them off in the best manner. 
The two new powerful steam-presses upon which they 
are being printed needed some adjusting, which required 
time ; and there was unlooked-for delay in getting a 
large supply of paper, which is of a peculiar kind, and 
had to be specially manufactured. Even these slight 
delays are far more annoying to the Publishers than they 
can be totheirreaders. But patience and experience are 
overcoming all difficulties. A large number of those first 
on our list will have received the Chromos before they 
see this, and we shall push on the work with all possible 
rapidity consonant with the best results. Our readers 
will be much pleased with the beautiful pictures, and we 
only ask their kind indulgence if they do not come quite 
so soon as they would wish, and as we would greatly 
desire to have them go out. As all the Chromos are 
printed from transfers, leaving the original stones perfect, 
there will be no difference in the quality, or if anything 
there will even be improvement as the work goes on. 
The number that can be printed is unlimited, so that no 
one will be omitted. 





a See Page 73. 


The second and third Cover-pages 
give’information of interest to every subscriber, whether 
old or new. : 
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The Trophy Tomato.—Col. Waring’s 
premium of $100 for the best tomato grown from his 
Headquarters seed has been paid to Mr. E. S. Renwick, 
of Millburn, Essex Co., New Jersey, for a very fine 
smooth tomato, weighing 193g ounces. There were others 
larger, but they were much inferior in form to this one, 
which was absolutely perfect. The entire Headquarters 
stock of the Trophy tomato has been sold fora large sum 
to Peter Henderson & Co., the well-known seedsmen and 
gardeners, who know a good thing when they see it. 
Henderson & Co. intend to keep up the quality of the 
Headquarters seed by a most careful and rigid selection 
of the fruit from which the seed is taken, believing that 
if they follow the course by which this tomato has been 
developed through a quarter of a century, they will im- 
prove it still farther. 


Cranberries.—“H. P. D.,’’ Phillips, Me., asks 
howit would answer, in absence of sufficient water to 
flow a plantation, to construct a reservoir and lay on hose 
from that, and sprinkle the vines with water before sun- 
rise after there had been a frost.—This matter being re- 
ferred to Mr. J. J. White, author of ‘‘ Cranberry Culture,” 
he replies: ‘‘The plan proposed by Mr. D. would, in 
my opinion, counteract the ill effect of any ordinary frost, 
and might be of practical value upon a small scale. It 
would be of little use, however, upon @ large plantation, 
the proper time for applying the water being so limited.” 

Labor.—lIt is necessary to repeat that we can 
not undertake to procure laborers for farm, house, or any 
other work ; that we know of no way to procure cheap 
Chinese or Other labor. When we wish help, we go to 
the intelligence and emigration offices and get the best 
wecan find. Sometimes we are well suited, but twice 
out of three times we get that which is not help in any 
sense. Those who have written about labor will please 
accept this as an answer, and those who propose to write 
will consider themselves answered in advance. 

Cendensed Milk.—“ J. B.,” Pulaski Co., 
Va., would go into the business of condensing milk for 
the New York market, but lacks information about it.— 
We advise him and others who seek similar information to 
turn their ideas toward some other mode of disposing of 
their milk, unless they have a large capital to invest, and 
either possess or can secure the requisite technical skill. 
It is a very different business from canning fruit or oys- 
ters, and requires extensive buildings, costly machinery 
which is protected by patents, and experience only gained 
by practice. There have been many failures, and the man 
who has made the only striking success is one who 
possesses rare genius as an inventor. 





Farming without Hard Work.— 
* Cultivator,’’ Meadville, Pa., asks: ‘* Could I succeed in 
general farming if I studied good books? I Have not taste 
or ability for hard work.”—No, sir! Not all the books in 
the world will make a farmer, nor all the advantages of a 
farm, well stocked, freely given by a father, without hard 
work. Farming must be learned by actual practice, as 
painting, printing, or making horseshoes; when it is 
learned, if one has the means and is a good manager, he 
may succeed with hired help and constant supervision. 
But he must know what to do and how it should be done, 
thoroughly, or he will surely fail. 





Dairy Matters.—‘“E. J. T.,” Marion, IIL, 
asks if deep tin milk-cans standing in water will rust ; 
and if circulation of air is necessary in a milk-room.— 
Tin cans kept constantly in pure water do not suffer from 
rust, itjis exposing them to air when wet and letting them 
dry slowly that rusts them. Every milk-room should be 
perfectly well ventilated, but should not have strong 
drafts blowing on to the milk. 


Magnolia.—H. A. L.,” Nord, Ind. Your 
question not understood. We read your other word as 
** Cantawbid,” and know no such tree. 


Dog Laws in Ohio.—John 8. Bowles, of 
Ohio, writes that they have three laws in Ohio against 
dogs, besides the one making their owners responsible 
for the damages they may do. 1st. ‘“‘ Any person can kill 
asheep-killing dog at any place.” But we presume the 
person runs the risk of being able to prove that the dog 
kills sheep. Hecan not do it on mere suspicion. 2d. 
“Any person can kill any dog running at large off his 
master’s premises unless his master is with him”— 
or, we presume, some one else that has him in charge. 
$d. “‘ Any person killing a dog at any place or under 
any circumstances can only be made responsible for 
the valuo of the dog reported for taxation, at the an- 
nual assessment. If the dog is reported for taxation 


worth $5, the owner can recover not more than $5. 
We like this Igtter clause, unless malice or wanton 
cruelty, or sheer thoughtlessness can be shown. Much as 





we detest sheep-killing dogs, we would not make a law 
that allows a man to kill a pet dog, merely to spite us on 
the payment of his assessed or real value. We have had 
dogs that we would not have had shot for ten times their 
real value, 

Drilling Corn in Straight Rows.— 
Mr. H. Willard, of Wisconsin, says he drills his corn in 
rows four feet apart, sowing two rows at once with an 
ordinary grain-drill. To make the rows straight, he 
“takes a light rod and fastens it to the center of the 
tongue of the drill with two staples, in such a way that it 
can be easily moved from one side to the other, and rest 
on the frame of the drill just forward of the wheels. A 
trace-chain is suspended from the rod to run in the last 
row planted, and thus act asa guide. At the end of the 
row, before turning round, the rod is changed to the other 
side, and it will then indicate the exact point at which to 
start ahead.”? We have frequently recommended a simi- 
lar plan, but thank Mr. W. for calling attention to it. 

Greenhouse Construction.—H. D.,” 
Chillicothe, Mo., inquires for more definite information 
about the construction of ‘‘Cheap Greenhouse,” given 
by Mr. Henderson in December number of Agriculturist. 
Mr. Henderson supposed that any carpenter, or any one 
handy with tools, could easily find a way of fitting the 
rafters to the gutter or ridge-pole to a greenhouse, as 
there is noreason why it should be in any way different 
from the rafter that is fitted to the wall-plate and ridge- 
pole of a barn-roof. 


Fish-Culture.—“R. C.,” Meadville, has 
a place with a little brook that can be dammed without 
much trouble, and would try fish-culture; he wants ad- 
vice.—The great difficulty in fish-culture is to have a 
proper locality. Iftrout are to be raised, there must be 
spring water of even temperature the year through, and 
safety from freshets. Then there must be a natural ap- 
titude or taste for the pursuit, and patience and plenty of 
that common-sense which is most uncommon. Then, if 
in addition to these one has the necessary means, he had 
better write to Rev. Wm. Clift, Mystic Bridge, Ct., or 
some other expert, and engage him to examine the 
water privilege and lay out his ponds. 


Peach Orchard.—A Rhode Island corre- 
spondent has sufficient faith to set out a peach orchard. 
The land is just cleared, and he asks us if it would be 
better for him to burn the brush and leaves, or remove 
the brush and burn it elsewhere and let the leaves remain. 
—We should by all means follow the last-named proceed- 
ing. The ashes from the brush will be useful hereafter. 
The advice is not asked, but we will state that the best 
peach-growers in Delaware grow corn between the rows 
until the trees come into bearing. 

Northeeastern Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its third annual meeting at the 
Butterfield House, Utica, N. Y., on the 5th and 6th of the 
present month. All interested in bee-keeping are in- 
vited to attend and participate. 





Rape for Cattle.—B. Ross, of Minn., asks 
if rape is a good crop to raise for cows.—No. Its chief 
value as green food is for sheep. We do not think it is 
likely to become a commen crop in sections where the 
snow is so deep that sheep could not cat it on the Jand 
during the latter part of autumn and winter. 

The American Bee Journal,—This 
periodical, devoted to the interests of bee-keeping, and 
long and ably edited by the late Samuel Wagner, at 
Washington, D. C., is henceforth to be published at 
Chicago, under the editorship of Rev. W. F. Clarke, the 
recently-elected President of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Society. Mr. Clarke assumes charge of the 
Journal at the request of a large number of the leading 
apiarians of the country, who believe that in his hands 
it will be ably conducted, and will be devoted, honestly 
and impartially, as heretofore, to the advancement of 
apiculture. Mr. Clarke is an experienced agricultural 
writer and a practical bee-keeper. He was for several 
years editor-in-chief of the Canada Farmer. Having 
confidence in the American Bee Journal under his man- 
agement, we commend it to all who are interested in 
bee-keeping. Price $2 year, in advance. 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Society. 


— 


The above-named Society held its annual meeting at 
Indianapolis, December 4-6. Its proceedings were of 
great interest to bee-keepers, who were in attendance 
from all parts of the United States and Canada. Among 
the resolutions passed, was one anthorizing the President 




















to address a circular to all North American bee-keepers, 
inviting them to-co-operate with the Society by forming 
neighborhood, county, State, Territorial, and Provincial 
associations, for the promotion of bee-keeping. The 
Officers elected for 1872-3 were: President—Rev. W. F. 
Clarke, of Guelph, Ontario; Secretary—Rev. H. A. King, 
New York; Co 9g Secretary—Gen. D. L. Adair, 
Hawesville, Ky. ; Zreasurer—Hon. M. L. Dunlap, Cham- 
paign, Ill. The next annual meeting will be held at 
Louisville, Ky., the first Wednesday in December, 1873. 


Bee Notes for February.—By M. Quindy. 


—_.— 


Mr. 8S. B. writes: ‘* Before I commence keeping bees, 
I want your decision whether it will pay to keep 100 
hives.” —I answer, Yes, and No. Either is correct, accord- 
ing to circumstances. He gives no conditions upon 
which to form a decision. If his bees are in a locality 
where the principal sources of honey are deficient— 
clover, basswood, and buckwheat—he weuld be likely to 
fail with that number, or any other except a very small 
one. If these sources are ordinarily abundant, and he 
expects to kill his bees to get his profit, as they did fifty 
years ago, he will find it occasionally missing in some of 
the poor seasons that we are having now, and perhaps 
lose the original stock. If ‘‘S, B.” has no knowledge of 
the business, and depends on the stories of the patent- 
hive venders, that ‘‘the use of their particular hive” 
will make him rich without an effort, he will be deceived, 
and, like many others, wish he had not invested. 

Had he inquired of the Agriculturést if it was profit- 
able to raise wheat, it would have been first necessary to 
know the man, what his ability, what his soil and cli- 
mate, before an answer as to probabilities could be given. 
Some men get rich and some get poor by raising wheat. 
When the country was new, the first crop on a piece of 
land, without the exercise of much skill, was a success ; 
but as the country grew older, the crop was attacked by 
the fly, mildew, and weevil, and it became necessary to 
exercise sufficient knowledge to ward off these attacks. 
So with bees; they are not so uniformly thrifty as when 
the country was new. We have to provide means to 
avert the effects of wet, cold, dry, and unproductive sea- 
sons, and secure a double yield when circumstances are 
favorable. 

If Mr. S. B. has experience to aid him in emergencies, 
and understands their nature sufficiently well to know 
what bees will do under any conditions, he will be ona 
level with the mechanic who has fully served his appren- 
ticeship, or the physician or lawyer who has completed a 
thorough course of study, and will be likely to find the 
undertaking profitable. Something depends on what 
we mean by “‘ profitable.” If money-making is the ob- 
ject, first see if the same amount of labor and capital in 
some other available channel will not turn to better ac- 
count. It may be profitable for some men to earn their 
living and be square with the world. One need not ex- 
pect to become a millionaire by keeping bees. Some 
expect to get money without giving in return money’s 
worth, and as I have never practiced in this school I can 
not advise. But where one wishes to make two blades 
of grass grow where but one grew before, I am willing to 
assist him with advice. 

Millions of dollars worth of honey in New York State 
alone are annually lost through ignorance of means to 
collect it. 

The movable-comb hive will aid—perhaps indirectly— 
in collecting a greater portion of this than has ever yet 
been stored. Avail yourself of this aid. Let observation 
or experience decide in what form it shall be. Let the 
hive be sufficiently large to accommodate ali the bees 
with room to labor in the season of honey without 
crowding. Much honey is lost for want of room in 
which to store it. If boxes are used for surplus, get them 
ready now, before the busy season arrives, when there is 
no time to deliberately think of anything. Timeis worth 
only half as much as at harvest. 

By using the extractor, and furnishing an extra number 
of empty combs, and thereby saving the bees the expen- 
diture of wax, and time to construct combs, the amount 
of honey over what is made in the surplus box will be 
trebled. You can use any good clean comb from box- 
hives that you may have, transferred to frames—reject- 
ing drone comb—instead of waiting for the bees to con- 
struct new. Ifno empty combs are to be had, the empty 
frames may be put in to be filled. Once full, with care 
they will last twenty years. In a honey harvest, they may 
be emptied once in three or four days, ora week. Have 
the extractor at once. Near neighbors, having but few 
bees, could own an extractor in partnership. 

The necessity of a large hive is apparent, even when 
surplus boxes are used. Recent experience has taught 
us that with it we can often quadruple the product of 
honey. If the beginner can not purchase his bees in 
such a hive, ready for work, get the common box-hive, 
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and transfer the combs and bees to the movable frames ' 


the first convenient season. You will thus get some ex- 
perience, if nothing else. The transferring is as easily 
managed as many farm operations. Above all things, do 
not depend on patent hives helping you to anything. 

Do not forget what was said in December regarding the 
effect of steady cold. 

Dromes and Swarming.—Mr. J. C. 
Christian, Roanoke, Ind., writes: ‘When bees kill off 
their drones in early spring, before they are out of the 
celi, as well as after, will they then swarm before you see 
any of the second crop of drones fly out? Should honey 
become suddenly abundant, and keep favorable, my 
opinion is that they will swarm about two weeks after 
the second crop of drone-eggs is laid. Am I right? ’’— 
To this Mr. Quinby answers: A strong colony of bees, 
with a fertile queen, and abundance of honey on hand, 
will rear drones at the commencement of warm weather, 
usually in May. Yet but few swarm then in this latitude. 
If honey should become scarce between fruit-blossoms 
and clover—it does sometimes—the mature drones are 
destroyed, and even the chrysalis is often dragged out 
and sacrificed. When honey is again abundant in the 
flowers, more eggs are deposited in the drone-cells. The 
swarm may issue before a drone appears. When a stotk 
has too little honey to afford to rear drones until the 
flowers yield it, they will occasionally swarm before 
drones appear. The appearance of drones is not a cer- 
tain indication of swarming. But when they are de- 
stroyed, it indicates that honey is scarce, and no swarm 
need be expected at such time. If it occurs late in the 
season, they may not swarm, although they may rear 
drones. A hive that has not reared any drones until the 
flowers yield honey is much more likely to swarm than 
one that has destroyed them once. The queen does not 
lay drone-eggs exclusively at any time, but a number of 
both drone and worker eggs daily for months in some 
seasons. Drones do not appearto control the swarming. 
We consider so many of them a useless horde of con- 
sumers, and take measures to prevent the bees from rear- 
ing somany. We find that if the queen lays her eggs in 
drone-cells they hatch out drones, if in worker-cells they 
are workers. Acting on this hint, we cut out all the 
combs from a box-hive, transferring them to movable 
frames, rejecting drone-combs, and without them they 
can raise no drones. We think that we know better 
than the bees when we want swarms, and control that 
also. If we want swarms—which is not often now—we 
make them artificially. 

——_—_—— + et @ a ee 

Taxinea SALMON SPAWN ON THE PENOBSCOT. 
—Good progress is making in the work of re- 
storing salmon to our barren streams. The 
great difficulty las been hitherto in securing 
spawn. Our fish commissioners and breeders 
have had to send to Canada, and pay 40 dollars 
in gold per thousand for the eggs. This pre- 
vented any large stocking of our streams. 
Last year an Association of Fish Commissioners 
and Breeders secured the services of C. G. 
Atkins, and demonstrated the practicability of 
buying salmon of the Penobscot fishermen, 
keeping them through the summer in pounds, 
and taking the spawn in the fall. About 72,- 
000 spawn were taken, and 963 per cent im- 
pregnated by the dry method. The cost of the 
eggs was about 18 dollars a thousand. This 
year Mr. Atkins purchased over 600 salmon, in 
June and July, and early in November took 
1,500,000 eggs. They are nearly all impreg- 
nated, and doing well. This will make the 
cost of the eggs not far from two dollars a thou- 
sand. This splendid success will make an 
impression upon the New England rivers, in 
which most of the fry will be deposited. 
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A New Variety of Cotton. 

At the Cotton States Fair, held at Augusta, 
Ga., in November last, we saw with much in- 
terest a new variety of cotton exhibited by 
Dr. T. L. Anderson, of Washington, Ga. We 
were informed by Dr. Anderson, a very intelli- 
gent gentleman, that about five years ago he 
noticed in a field of cotton a single stalk of a 
habit of growth so different from the rest as to 











attract his notice. The cotton plant ordinarily 
branches from near the base, with branches 
along the stem gradually diminishing in length, 
so that the plant when well developed is some- 
what pyramidal in shape, with its diameter 
nearly equal to its hight. Upon the plant dis- 
covered by Dr. Anderson the branches did not 
exceed a length of three inches, and the bolls 
were of unusual size. The seeds from this plant 
were carefully sown by themselves, and by con- 
tinuously selecting the short-branched plants for 
propagation, the Doctor feels sure that he estab- 
lished a variety having this peculiarity. At all 
events, we saw a sufficient number of spcci- 
mens to indicate that a large number of such 
plants had been raised, and if the short-branch- 
ing habit is not already permanently fixed, there 
seems no reason why, with proper care in selec- 
tion, it should not be. Besides the marked 
habit of the plant and the size of its bolls, the 
staple is, according to the testimony of good 
judges, of excellent length and quality, while 
the bolls ripen uniformly and early. This new 
cotton excited much interest among the cotton- 
growers present, as it combines several desirable 
qualities. By reason of its short branches, the 
plants can stand much closer than the ordi- 
nary kind, it can be allowed to stand at a dis- 
tance of ten inches in the rows, and it is esti 
mated that on account of this and the large size 
of the bolls, the yield upon rich land will be 
much greater than that of any kind now grown. 
Should the plants all grow like the specimens 
we saw, one of the greatest difficulties of pick- 
ing by machinery will disappear. Where the 
plant grows in a pyramidal shape, the bolls are 


placed at such irregular distances from the main | 


stem of the plant that it is hardly possible to 
invent a machine that will collect from all; 
while in Dr. Anderson’s variety the bolls upon 
one side of the plant are in no case more than 
six inches distant from those upon the opposite 
side. We hope that future experience with this 
new cotton will sustain the hopes of its 
discoverer and introducer. 
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Artificial Manures, 
- —e— — 

As we discover how necessary it is for us to 
add to our resources for fertilizing our farms by 
the use of artificial manures, it becomes the 
more necessary to know how to avoid be- 
ing defrauded by having worthless articles 
palmed off upon us. It is also more necessary 
to know that there are fraudulent so-called 
manures, that are not manures in any sense, 
but worthless stuff, mainly sand or water, offer- 
ed at prices equal tothe best fertilizers. It ison 
these artificial manures that we mainly depend 
for our necessary supply of phosphoric acid, an 
element that more than any other is most diffi- 
cult to replace in the soil, and one that is car- 
ried off in large quantities by every valuable 
crop, as well as by milk and meat. It is not 
only a necessity for our soils, but a costly one; 
and when we pay $60 for a ton ofsuperphosphate, 
which we expect contains, and ought to contain, 
150 lbs.of phosphoric acid, at least, in a soluble 
state, and find on examination that it is entire- 
ly deficient in this costly ingredient, as in fact it 
is of all value whatever, we not only are de- 
frauded of our money, but are led to throw 
away vainly much labor and careful preparation 
of ground for crops which we fail to reap. 
Frauds in fertilizers are the basest of all frauds, 
and’ the most reprehensible. It is well that 








‘farmers should be on their guard against them, 
.and buy only from responsible dealers, and with 








a guarantee of quality and with « certificate of 
analysis attached to each package. When the 
manure is used, a sample of about a pound from 
each package should be retained with the cer- 
tificate and guarantee, and if a suspicious failure 
of the manure should occur, the remedy may 
then be sought and restitution be enforced. In 
some of the States stringent laws for the pro- 
tection of farmers are in force, as they should 
be everywhere. Their necessity is proved by 
the fact that the tabulated analyses of fertilizers 
sold in Vermont prepared for the report of the 
Vermont State Board of Agriculture, now be- 
fore us, show that one of these so-called fertil- 
izers had a value of $16 per ton, another of only 
$6, and some others had actually no real value 
at all; while genuine articles ranged from $40 
up to $75 per ton. 


An English Agricultural Libel Case. 
oo 

A few months ago the Mark Lance Express 
contained a report of the Chemical Committee 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
in which some cases of so-called poisoning of 
cattle by adulterated linseed cake were referred 
to, and the public generally cautioned to avoid 
the use of such cake. This was construed by 
the manufacturers of the cake as a libel, and an 
action for damages was instituted by them 
against the Society. It was proved on the trial 
that the cake, which was called ‘ Triangle Best 
Linseed Cake,” was neither best linseed cake, nor 
in fact really linseed cake at all, but consisted 
of a mixture of yarious seeds of weeds, some in- 
nocent and some injurious, a large percentage 
of sesame cake, bran, and about 50 per cent 
only of linseed. The evidence also proved con- 
clusively that the death of some valuable Short- 
horn cattle had been occasioned by this indi- 
gestible cake. But the law of libel in England 
confines the defendant in such a case as this 
very closely to the exact proof, literally and not 
constructively, of his statement from which the 
libel has grown. Itseems that the Society were 
unable to show that the cattle were really pot- 
soned by the cake, although there was no ques- 
tion that they died from eating it. Out of this 
small loophole the plaintiffs were able to escape 
with the very nominal damages of about $50. 
The result of the trial was really a victory for 
the Society, although formally otherwise, for 
the cake manufacturers throughout England 
immediately changed their brands, and now no 
longer sell mixed and adulterated cake as “ best 
linseed,” “pure linseed,” or “ genuine;” but 
make use of those words in the sense in which 
ordinary purchasers would understand them. 
The judge, Mr. Justice Blackburn, in his sum- 
ming up of the evidence, made this necessary 
by saying that “the calling any cakes linseed 
cakes, except those made from linseed either 
screened or as imported, was a commercial 
fraud.” As the manufacture of oil-cake is 
greatly increasing in this country and its use 
for feed becoming continually greater, the 
above brief history becomes interesting to us. 
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Culture of Sugar-Beets, 
—e- 

It is a question whether the culture of tobacco 
now so extensively carried on in the. Eastern 
States, could not be profitably replaced by 
the culture of sugar-beets for the manufacture 
of sugar, combined with the feeding of cattle 
for market. It is useless to speak of the fact, 
that the one article is a luxury and the others 
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are necessaries of life, for farmers will -raise 
what they make most money from, irrespective 
of anything but the profit concerned. But sugar 
and beef are staple articles of consumption, the 
market for which can not be overstocked for 
many years, if ever; whilst tobacco is a crop 
that requires costly preparation, is subject to 
many adverse contingencies before it can be 
marketed, and if in excess is salable only at re- 
duced prices. The culture of root crops tends 
to an increased fertility of the soil, and in this 
way becomes profitable indirectly, as helping to 
produce better crops of other kinds that may 
follow. But in itself, the sugar-beet is a profit- 
able crop. The value for sugar leaves a hand- 
some profit, and the refuse pulp from each acre 
will furnish as much feed as two tons of hay. 
It is a legitimate crop, as being one that has a 
definite place in the rotation of true agriculture; 
while tobacco is otherwise, as sacrificing the re- 
sources of the farm, and having no place in any 
possible rotation or systematic agriculture. It 
is a special crop, and as such is legitimate only 
under circumstances that will prevent it from 
interfering with the regular business of the farm, 
or the production of crops that must necessarily 
depend on the internal resources of the farm 
for their culture. Under such limitation, there 
can be no objection to the culture of tobacco, 
but farmers should be cautioned against making 
it their dependence, lest they may lean upon a 
staff that may pierce the hand that rests upon 
it. The fable of the goose and the golden eggs 
is apropos to this matter. 
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The Chillingham Cattle. 


aa 

In the extreme north-eastern part of England, 
in the county of Northumberland, is a small 
remnant of an extensive ancient forest which 





at one time stretched far northwards into Scot- | 


Jand. This piece of forest is called Chillingham 
Park. In it is Chillingham castle, one of the 
seats of an ancient noble family of England, the 
Earls of Tankerville. The park, as such, has 
been in existence for eight or ten centuries, and 
within its boundaries have been preserved dur- 


ing all that lapse of time a remnant of the | 
ancient race of cattle which inhabited Europe | 


even in that prehistoric time when the cities 
now submerged beneath the waters of the Swiss 
lakes were peopled. The scientific name given 
to these cattle, Bos primigenius, sufficiently ex- 
plains their great antiquity. Of them none now 
remain but this herd at Chillingham, and a few 











other less important specimen herds in some | 
tion of acid to water, for the reason that the 


other similar parks and inclosures. They are 
thus the oldest race of cattle now existing. 
They are not domesticated, and are purposely 
kept as wild as possible, so that they may fur- 


nish sport to their owner and his friends in | 


hunting them. Notwithstanding, they are 
readily domesticated when kept apart from their 
semi-wilii companions. These cattle are white 
in color, with the inside of the ears reddish- 
brown, eyes surrounded with a black ring, muz- 
zles brown, hoofs black, and the horns white, 
tipped with black. The bulls have no dew-lap, 
and no mane but a short upright one about two 
inches in length. The very spirited engraving, 
drawn by Harrison Wier, which appears on our 
front page, and for which we are indebted to 
the London Field, represents the head of 2 
seven-year-old bull recently killed by the Prince 
of Wales when visiting at Chillingham. The 
bull was the leader of the herd, and was con- 
sidered as so fine a specimen that the head a 
been stuffed and monnted asatrophy. As mig] 





be expected, these cattle are not good milkers, 
but their beef is said to be of very excellent 
quality. A curious fact in relation to them is 
that although the race is so ancient, and has 
been kept perfectly pure, yet occasionally a calf 
is born with red or brown ears, or mixed with 
brown or red on the body, or even entirely red 
or blaek. Such calves are destroyed, so that 
the herd may be kept uniform in color. 
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Using Crude Carbolic Acid. 
oe 

L. D. Stowell, of Albany Co., ‘N. Y., writes us 
that “ crude carbolic acid has been sold quite 
extensively, and in some cases harm has re- 
sulted from the use of it. Ifyou would give in 
the American Agriculturist directions for using 
it and the precautions necessary, you would 
confer a great favor on mauy of your readers.” 

We have used crude carbolic acid for several 
years, and find it exceedingly valuable on the 
farm. In applying if to animals it is necessary 
to exercise considerable caution. Some years 
ago the writer had a flock of Merino sheep that 
were affected with footrot. We put some crude 
carbolic acid about three inches deep in a water- 
tight plank trough, and put in the sheep, and 
let them stand in the acid a few minutes. It 
cured the footrot, but two or three of the sheep 
in struggling fell down into the acid. In ten 
or fifteen minutes afterwards, they exhibited 
symptoms of great suffering, and in less than an 
hour died. We skinned the sheep for the sake of 
the pelts, and found the carcass so impregnated 
with carbolic acid that the meat kept for months 
during the hottest weather without undergoing 
any change. 

This is no argument against carbolic acid. It 
only proves that it must be used with care. 
For footrot in sheep it should be applied with 
asmall brush directly to the hoof and between 
the divisions. We have used the crude acid 
undiluted in this way repeatedly without the 
slightest injury, and two or three applications 
to the whole fiock will effect a perfect cure. We 
dress the feet of all our sheep and lambs twice 
a year with crude carbolic acid, simply as a pre- 
ventive, and have not had the slightest symp- 
toms of footrot or fouls since we adopted _the 
practice. We can confidently recommend the 
plan to our readers. 

As a dip for killing ticks on sheep, or to pre- 
vent or cure scab, we prefer to use carbolic 
soap, but we have several times used a weak so- 
lution of crude carbolic acid in warm water. 
We can not give definitely the proper propor- 


strength of the crude acid varies considerably. 
It can be safely used strong enough to kill many 
of the ticks instantly, and make all of them very 
sick. In our own case we judge of its strength 
by dipping the finger into it and applying it to 
the tongue. It should be strong enough to 
sting the tongue for a few seconds, and then 
pass off without leaving any unpleasant sensa- 
tions. Halfa pint of crude acid in,a twelve- 
quart pail of water will probably be found 
strong enough to instantly kill the ticks, And 
this would be about the proportion we should 
use where, as at this season of the year, we 
poured the liquid on to the sheep instead of dip- 
ping them. For dipping, we should not use 
quite as much at first—adding a little more acid 
after a few sheep had been dipped. The most 
important point is to be very careful to thorough- 
ly mtx the acid with the water. Unless this is 
lone with great care, the acid will swim on the 





water, and the first sheep that is dipped will get 
more than its due proportion, 

For lice on pigs, a good plan is to rub the 
pigs all over with soft-soap, and then wash them 
with carbolic-acid water, as strong or a little 
stronger than above recommended for sheep. 

For lice on cattle, the same method may be 
adopted, with or without the soap. We should 
apply the carbolic-acid water with a sponge, 
and see that every hair and every part of the 
skin was wet. 

For lice on dogs, the dog may be either dip- 
ped all over, except his nose, eyes, and ears, or 
washed first with soap and then with carbolic- 
acid water. 

Tf our hens were affected with lice, we should 
be inclined to dip them also, though we have 
never done so, owing to the fact that we use 
carbolic acid freely in the hen-house, sprinkling 
a strong solution of it about the floors, nests, 
ete., and washing the roosts with the strong 
crude acid applied with a paint-brush, and 
have never, since we adopted this practice, _— 
troubled with lice. 

We think this crude carbolic acid will pre- 
serve wood. At any rate, it is a great purifier, 
and we use it freely about our pig-pens, wash- 
ing out the troughs occasionally with a solution 
of it, and sprinkling it on the plank floors, rub- 
bing it on the posts, and mixing it with lime- 
wash for the walls. 

For disinfecting purposes, we think it valua- 
ble principally in arresting fermentation, decom- 
position, and putrefaction, and thus preventing 
the formation of deleterious gases rather than 
in neutralizing these gases, or rendering them 
innoxious after they are escaping. Still, we 
have no doubt, the vapor of carbolic acid will 
destroy any poisonous organized matter that 
may be floating in the atmosphere in the vi-. 
cinity of sewers, ill-ventilated cellars, etc., ete. 

There is no danger of using it for this pur- 
pose, so far as the health of man or animals is 
concerned, though to many the smell is quite 
disagreeable. A word of caution, however, is 
necessary. We have known carbolic acid 
sprinkled in a cellar where milk was kept, and 
all the milk and cream then in the cellar was 
not only tainted and spoiled, but the vapor aris- 
ing from the carbolic acid so impregnated the 
cellar that no milk could be put in it for several 
days, and even a crock of butter, although coy- 
ered, was so affected that the upper portion 
could not be eaten. The truth is, that for all 
apartments, fresh air and plenty of water, with 
scrupulous cleanliness, are far better than 
carbolic acid or any other disinfectant. 


Is Pea-Straw Goop Fopprr?—A corre- 
spondent says he has not found pea-straw as 
valuable for fodder as good oat and wheat 
straw.—Very likely. And yet good pea-straw 
may be so cured and fed, as to be worth far 
more than any other straw, unless it is choice 
bean-straw. It is more nitrogenous than wheat, 
oat, barley, or rye straw, and should be fed,. to 
get out its full value, in connection with a smal] 
quantity of corn. Sheep that have a pound of 
corn each per day will fatten more rapidly on 
pea-straw than on wheat or oat straw. The bet- 
ter plan is to let them have all they will eat of 
both pea and wheat straw—say pea-straw morn- 
ing and noon, and wheat or oat straw at night. 
But we apprehend the trouble with our corre- 
spondent is not so much in the way of feeding, 
as in the method of cutting, curing, and pre- 
serving the pea-straw. If the peas were allowed 


surface of the water, or in small globules in the 1 to grow till dead-ripe, and after cutting were al- 
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lowed to remain in heaps in the field day after 
day without turning, and were exposed to rains 
and dews until nearly all thesoluble matter was 
decomposed or washed out of the straw, and 
half the leaves were knocked off of them before 
they left the field, and they were stacked in a 
damp condition, it is not difficult to understand 
why “the sheep and the chemist do not tell the 
same story” in regard to the value of the 
straw. On our own farm we have found pea- 
straw from a luxuriant crop of peas, cured with- 
out rain, nearly as valuable as clover-hay. 





Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 36. 
on ee 

I write from St. Malo, on the coast of Brit- 
tany, early in December. I have not yet had a 
sufficient opportunity to study a single detail of 
European agriculture to express a definite opin- 
ion concerning it, but it is beginning to suggest 
itself to my mind, that—in agriculture, as well as 
in a good many other branches of industry—an 
American can not “dive deeper, stay under 
longer, and come up drier” than any one else 


in the world. I may have been misled by ap-_ 


pearances, but so far as I have been able to 
judge from a rapid run through England, Bel- 
gium, Prussia, Baden, Wirtemburg, Bavaria, 
the Tyrol, Northern Italy, and France, there is 
no day’s journey along the whole route to which 
it would not pay an American farmer to devote 
at least a month. I do not doubt that the re- 
verse of the proposition is true: there are few 
farmers along the line of my journey who would 
not find in America very much that it would be 
of the utmost consequence for them to adopt. 
In the matter of implements we are far ahead 
of most of the farmers of the Continent, and 
we have been forced by necessity to learn how 
to get more value out of the labor of a man 
than they do here—as indeed we must, for the 
man costs us from three to five times as much. 
But when it comes to the question of getting 
value out of the land, we are nowhere. The 
best of us waste on every hundred acres enough 
ground to support a family in Germany, and 
enough manure to support two families. Ours 
is an agriculture of rich soil—even where our 
land is poor we have not yet modified the sys- 
tem that answered when it was rich—and theirs 
of poor soil. They can not draw on their land 
(as an IHinois farmer can) for a fair crop on 
every acre which they simply plow and plant. 
Their land has passed that point—as much of 
ours has done, and as the rest is fast doing. It 
no longer contains even the remnants of the 
“ inexhaustible fertility” which invited the con- 
vent-building monks, as our prairies still invite 
the wholesale wheat and corn growers. It has 
long since been relegated to its true position of 
“an implement of agriculture,” or, if the term 
be more appropriate, of the farmer’s laboratory, 
or even his bank. It long ago ceased to be his 
mine. He can make it work for him much as 
the digestive apparatus of his cows does; its ap- 
paratus, if he rightly understands it, is ever 
ready to turn his crude chemicals into golden 
crops; its vaults are open to receive his deposits 
of manure or of labor, and quick to pay them 
out whenever he presents his check in the pro- 
per form. But the day is gone when he can 
reap where he has not sown, and take meal from 
the mill to which he has carried no grist. 

It is just this fact that makes tie lessons of 
the Old World the most important of all for us 
to study. There is no danger that we shall 
yield any point in which we are superior to 
them, and we can only hope for benefit from 





the adoption into our system of economies 
which they have learned in the dear and tedious 
school of experience. If we could combine 
what is good in the two systems (so far as our 
costly labor will allow) we should develop an 
agriculture far beyond what we can hope to es- 
tablish by years of costly experience, and work- 
ing out our own agricultural salvation. 


The one thing that has impressed me every- 
where is the very close economy that is prac- 
ticed—economy of land, of manure, of food, of 
everything in fact but labor, which is almost a 
drug in this teeming land. The first half-hour’s 
railroading from Liverpool to Chester is 
through an almost uninterrupted park. Every 
foot of the company’s domain is made to pro- 
duce something of value—either beauty about 
the frequent stations, or food on the slopes of 
the cuts and embankments between them. 
Nothing is wasted; grass, roots, vines, flowers, 
shrubs, something that can give pleasure or 
supply food, is made to take possession of land 
which with us is devoted to mullein and goose- 
grass, and dust and hideous ugliness. In Lon- 
don, the cleanly and the magnificent, the metro- 
polis of the world, men and boys with dust-pans 
and brushes sweep up and save every ounce of 
manure that falls on the more crowded streets. 
On the banks of the lovely Moselle, where one 
hundred and fifty miles of vineyards climb to 
the tops of the legend-clad hills, every spot 
where the sun can be caught is saved and nursed 
like a child. In hundreds of cases I saw a little 
nook of a terrace high, high up the mountain- 
side, that was only kept from destruction by a 
solid cemented wall which was greater in area 
than that of the land it sustained, and there 
would be other little terraces above and others 
below. If there were room for only a half- 
dozen vines—growing like beans on their little 
poles—they were supported in the same sub- 
stantial way as where a hundred or a thousand 
could be planted. The rule seems to be, “If 
you have a good thing, no matter how small, 
make the most cf it,” and its application might 
be traced over every acre of tolerable land that 
I have seen, away up among the Alps, or where 
the sea can be kept out only with dykes and 
pumps, and it is the value of this rule which we 
most need to learn. 

Of course our circumstances are not the same. 
Our system grew up under the influence of 
cheap land and dear labor, and theirs under the 
opposite; but it should be remembered that in 
our Eastern States land is fast increasing in 
value, and that we are making our labor every 
year more effective by the aid of machinery. 
Furthermore, we formerly had a soil so rich 
that the most careless treatment sufficed for the 
production of good crops. With most of us 
this condition has passed. The land‘has grown 
poor, and we work over large areas for small 
returns, We need a closer economy of labor 
(more thorough cultivation) and more manure 
on less land. That is, we need to follow more 
nearly the customs in vogue here, making up 
for the difference in the price of labor by the 
use of our more efficieut machinery, and of the 
further fact that in America a man does more 
work in a day than in Europe—he is quicker 
and stronger, because living in a better climate 
and eating better food. Instead of a gang of 
women, fed on bread and cheese, plodding 
slowly up « mountain-side with baskets of ma- 
nure on their backs, we have one meat-fed man 
with a grain-fed team carrying more in a day at 
a less aggregate cost. So far as I can see, the 
circumstances are all in our favor. All we 











need is to couple our efficiency with their eco- 
nomy, and we shall develop, even on our worn- 
out soils, a better system of farming than has 
been attained here—except in England, where 
I suspect that they are in nearly all respects 
ahead of us. 

To-morrow I start for the island of Jersey, 
where I shall try to learn something that will 
be of practical value to my readers, and then 1 
shall give some time to the better farming of 
England and Holland. 


I wish that some of my “solid-color and fall- 
black-points” friends could have been with me 
in southern Germany and northern Italy. I saw 
there thousands of oxen and cows of such 
coloring as would have delighted their eyes, 
They were the most uniform lot I ever saw, steel- 
gray in color, with black switches and black 
feet, and with the real “ Jersey” fillet of mealy 
gray around their muzzlcs. Put on the markets 
of New York and Philadelphia they would have 
brought round prices as Jersey cattle; yet as 
dairy animals they are as poor as any scrubin 
New England, and clearly prove that this fancy 
coloring is not necessarily an indication of prac- 
tical value. It does not prove that the coloring 
is an indication of bad quality; this is fully ac- 
counted for by the fact that the giving of milk 
is only an incident of their duties. First and 
foremost they are beasts of burden. Many a 
farmer in Europe does all his plowing and road- 
teaming with his cows, working singly in thills, 
or in pairs to the pole, as the case may be, and 
their development shows the effect of such 
treatment. They are heavy-shouldered and 
light-quartered, and their little udders give but 
a scanty and brief flow of milk. A peasant 
woman near the Moselle who showed me her 
dairy, said her cows gave her but little butter, 
as they had to work them like horses. The 
butter, too, was of poor quality when compared 
with that from cows kept for the dairy alone. 





I was sorry not to be able to investigate the 
irrigation in northern Italy. It is evidently a 
most completely engineered system, and it com- 
prises the whole of the country that lies within 
reach of the streams flowing from the moun- 
tains. It was easy to see, even from the car- 
windows, that it had-developed a most pros- 
perous agriculture throughout the whole Jand. 
Large houses and barns and a heavy working 
force of men and teams seemed to be the rule, 
and the deep and thorough cultivation of the 
land surprised me. The ground was evidently 
being prepared for the spring planting, and on 
every farm the work was being done by teams 
of from 10 to 14 oxen, and from 15 to 25 men 
beside the drivers. The plows were very large, 
though of rude construction, and they were 
drawn to a great depth. In each furrow there 
followed the gang of men with spades, who dug 
out and threw on to the top of the turned land 
a good spit of the subsoil. If such general 
prosperity would in our case follow the adop- 
tion of this deep cultivation and a complete 
system of irrigation, we should lose no time in 
turning our attention to it. With our improved 
plows, we could dispense with one half the 
team and with all the spading. So far as L 
could judge, all the manure used is applied to 
the grass land, where it develops a richness of 
sod that suffices for the production of rousing, 
crops where it is plowed under for grain, though 
the growth of both the grain and the grass is 
immensely aided by the fertilizing flow of water 
from the hills. 
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Watering Stock in Winter. 


Much thoughtless cruelty is inflicted on our 
animals, which needs only to be exposed to be 
prevented. Farmers, and especially their boys 
who are not yet old enough, or rather have not 
yet learned enough, 
to think of conse- 
quences, often put 
their stock in the 
unpleasant position 
depicted by our 
artist in the engrav- 
ing subjoined. He 
shows a couple of 
boys who have been 
sent to water the 
stock on a. cold 
February morning. 
The creek is frozen 
The ice is 


over. 
smooth and slip- 
pery. The boys 


have cut a hole in 
the ice, anda thirsty 
cow has ventured 
on it to reach the 
water. Her position 
is a painful one to 
her, but an amusing 
one to the boys, who 
do not think of the 
fact that ina month 
or two there may be trouble when the cow is 
expected to havea calf, and the milk may be 
bloody, or she may have a caked bag, and the 
wonder will be why she should be thus troubled. 
Possibly, many who have written to us for ad- 
vice under these or similar circumstances, and 
who could not imagine any cause for the trou- 
ble, may now remember some such occurrence 
as this. They will then see a sufficient cause 
for it that might have been prevented had they 
known the possible result. The cows on the 
bank, who are sympathizing with their com- 
panion, ~ will go 
home thirsty rather 
than venture where 
she is; and so will 
the sheep, waiting 
patiently and anx- 
iously for a drink, 
which they badly 
need, but are afraid 
to trust themselves 
on the ice to pro- 
cure. While they 
are’ waiting, shiver- 
ing on the brink, it 
is more than likely 
that som may get 
injured by a vicious 


cow, and so this 
bad management 
results in evil in 


many ways. Onthe 
other hand, where 
there is a well and 
pump at the barn, 
and a water-trough, 
the stock will be 
spared all this suf- 
fering, and all the injury resulting from drinking 
ice-cold water or going without any at all. If 
there is no other way to water stock but at a 
. frozen pond or creek, a trough should be pro- 
vided there, and the water be dipped up into it 
with a pail, so that the animals may neither 
suffer from. thirst nor from injuries occasioned 











by venturing on smooth ice. Water that is at 
the temperature of melting ice should not be 
given to animals, and especially to milch-cows, 
if it can be avoided. Much of the falling off of 
milk ascribed to cold weather is properly due to 
giving the cows copious draughts of very cold 





WATERING CATTLE THROUGH THE ICE. 


water. In some milk dairies there is provision 
made for warming the water drank by animals 
during cold weather. 





Diseases in Horses’ Feet and Legs. 


Readers of the American Agriculturist will 
have doubtless observed the numerous applica- 
tions made for advice as to the treatment of 
injuries and diseases of the feet and limbs of 
horses. Continually, month after month, there 
are dozens of inquiries of this nature. While 





A HEAVY LOAD UP HILL, 


we are always ready and in fact desirous of as- 
sisting our correspondents with’ advice in these 
cases, so many of them are utterly hopeless of 
remedy from their very nature, or impossible of 
relief in the way desired, that we can only make 
them texts whereon to found lessons of caution 
and prevention in the future. While the score 














or more of diseases which affect the limbs and 
fect of horses are almost wholly incurable un- 
der the average circumstances of the farmer to 
whom competent professional advice in nearly 
all cases is unattainable, yet it is equally true 
that with proper care and cautious treatment 
all these diseases 
may be prevented. 
The foot and leg of 
a horse is a very 
complicated piece 
of machinery, full 
of the most delicate 
membranes, cords, 
hinges, springs, and 
cushions; each of 
which is exactly 
fitted not only to 
do certain direct 
work in enabling 
the horse to move, 
but in supporting 
the others, and in 
protecting it from 
injury. There are 
also secretions of 
joint-oil, synovia, a 
viscid fluid, the 
office of which is to 
lubricate the joints, 
and allow an easy 
motion of the head 
of one bone on that 
of another. The foot, so far from being what it 
is generally supposed, a lump of insensible horn 
that may be pounded on the stones, or rasped, 
cut, or trimmed into or out of shape, or scorched 
or burned, is, on the contrary, a bundle of thé 
most sensitive bones and sinews, incased only 
in the insensible outside crust of the hoof and 
sole, and connected therewith by equally sensi- 
tive laminse or leaves, by which the whole is 
bound together. To preserve this delicate bun- 
dle of bones and sinews from shock and conse- 


quent injury, there is provided a soft elastic 


cushion, the frog. 
Now, when we see 
a wild pony on ‘the 
plains, or a young 
colt gamboling on 
the soft elastic turf 
of a smooth mea- 
dow, we can ob- 
serve how beauti- 
fully all these parts 
act together, and 
how graceful and 
elastic a step they 
enable the animal 
to exhibit, and, re- 
membering the ex- 
act balance of the 
parts wonderfully 
provided by nature, 
can understand how 
injury is avoided to 
the most sensitive 
of them. But when 
we take the horse 
and cut away the 
frog, removing the 
safeguard there pro- 
vided for the sole of the foot, and pare away 
the crust, and fasten on a shoe of three or four 
pounds’ weight to each foot, and, in addition to 
carrying his own weight, compel him to draw 
heavy loads over roads paved with rough cob- 
ble-stones or sharp fragments of broken rock or 
loose pieces which yield and give way beneath 
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his tread, causing sudden"jars and strains and 
severe shocks, we forget that he i8 no longer in 
his natural position, and needs the closest care 
and the most intelligent management to pre- 
serve him from injury. And this is precisely 
what in nine cases out of ten he does not get. 
On the contrary, so long as he can stand be- 
neath a load it is piled on. While he can drag 
one leg after another on the road he is urged by 
whip and spur. His feet are cut and carved to 
suit the taste of a man who never examined its 
structure. Roads are constructed on any sys- 
tem rather than one adapted to suit the valuable 
animals condemned to travel on them; and the 
hills are not made level nor the rough places 
made plain for him. His stable-floors are 
usually made so as to compel him to stand in 
an unnatural and uneasy position, and to weak- 
en or to strain his limbs. And finally, although 
many other instances are omitted from want of 
space to mention them, the most thoughtless 
cruelty is often exercised in compelling him to 
over-work when not physically matured. 

Our artist has pictured a scene of the com- 
monest occurrence. A horse, loaded to its ut- 
most capacity on a level road, has to.mount a 
hill. He has not only to draw it upon the 
ground, but he is made to elevate the whole 
weight of himself, the load, and the wagon 
through a space equal to the elevation of the 
hill. In addition, the ground is less favorably 
placed for his foothold. Without mercy the 
whip is used to stimulate the willing but wearied 
beast. This over-exertion may not injure his 
digestive powers nor his circulating system. 
But mechanically the results may be the most 
serious. Bruises of the sole may result in can- 
ker, quittor, navicular disease, or thrush; jars 
and shocks produce sprains, knuckling, ring- 
bone, shoulder lameness, inflammation of the 


) joint membranes, spavins of all kinds, tumors, 
windgalls, and almost every. other possible 


blemish or disease of the limbs. These bruises, 


jars, and shocks almost wholly result from 


thoughtlessly putting a horse in the position 
shown in the engraving on the preceding page. 
It is not often that farmers’ horses are injured 
in any other manner than in some easily pre- 


_ ventible one, and if sufficient care were used to 


prevent injury there would be but little trouble 
from any of the diseases here pointed out. 


oe 





Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 110. 
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Mr. John 8. Bowles, of Ohio, writes: “I am 
slightly surprised_at your advice to farmers in 
your ‘Walks and Talks’ for December. You 
seem to think that no matter how badly farmers 
prosper, it is wisdom for them to keep on farm- 
ing.” Idid not sayso. “According tothe law 
of supply and demand,” Mr. B. continues, “ there 
are now too many farmers in the United States, 
Too much produce is raised, for it is certainly 
too low to pay for raising at the price we have 
to pay for laborers.” It is undoubtedly true 


that farmers are not now getting a fair price for 


their products. But what are you going to do 
about it? Thesame thing sometimes happens 
to other producers. Manufacturers sometimes 
glut the market with their goods and have to 
sell at a loss. If more coal is dug than the 
market requires, it is sometimes sold below the 
cost of production. And so with petroleum, 


’ iron, and every other article of trade and com- 


merce. We can not all be getting rich at the 
same time. Tlie world, as a world, merely gets 
a living. If you get a better living than your 











neighbor it is because you work harder or to 
better advantage. Of course, this statement must 
be taken in a very broad sense. There seem 
to be a great many local and temporary excep- 
tions, but they are ouly temporary. If you 
think you can work to better advantage in some 
other calling than farming, you ought to do so. 
But be careful you do not make a mistake. 

Mr. B. says very truly that there is such a de- 
mand for labor in the mechanic arts, manufac- 
tures, railroads, etc., that farmers can not ex- 
pect to get men for less than they are now pay- 
ing, and yet he is sure they can not afford to pay 
present wages and sell their produce at present 
prices. “The only thing I can think of,” he 
says, ‘for farmers to do, is to sell out at some 
figure and go into some other business.” Very 
well; if Mr. B. thinks so, it is not for me to in- 
terfere. If he is sure he can do better, all things 
considered, in some other occupation, by all 
means sell the farm. It will not beany the 
worse for those of us who still keep on farming. 

Mr. B. further says: ‘‘Most farmers whose 
farms are worth $10,000 or $15,000, could make 
more money to put it in U. 8. bonds and sit 
still on their heels, than they now make off their 
farms working 12 to 14 hours per day.” Again 
I say, let Mr. B. try it! 

But even this does not suit Mr. B. He says: 
“Some farmers, like myself, can not very well 
afford to stop farming.” [Then I would advise 
Mr. B. not to stop farming.] “ Wecan not always 
sell our farms when we want to, and we do not 
understand any other business. We have 
thrown away our liyes learning to farm instead 
of learning trades. Now it is too late to learn. 
We must drag out our Jives saving what other 
people waste, eating what we can not sell, and 
working while other people sleep. But with 
young men the case is different. Let them 
learn any kind of trade, but do not crowd our 
already overdone business.” I think Mr. B. has 
got dyspepsia. And besides, that terrible scourge 
“ hog-cholera” has recently carried off about 
one hundred of his pigs and hogs. I do not 
wonder he takes somber views of farming. We 
all have our trials, losses, and disappointments. 
They are not confined to the farm. There are 
“black Fridays” in Wall street, and fires in 
Chicago and Boston. There are times when 
most thinking men feel that they have “ wasted 
their lives.” But a good man’s life is never 
wasted. 

The farmers of the United States have not 
wasted their lives in the past, are not now 
wasting them, and will not waste them in the 
future. Some years ago I was traveling with a 
lady in Connecticut. Looking out of the car 
windows I remarked, “‘I don’t see how a man 
can make a living on sucha farm.” The remark 
aroused her New England pride, and she re- 
plied, ‘‘ And yet on these sterile hill-sides men 
have brought up large families, and sent their sons 
to college.” Did these farmers waste their lives ? 
Fifty years ago where I am now writing was a 
wilderness. To-day the sun does not shine on 
a spot of earth where the inhabitants as a whole 
and all things considered enjoy greater comforts 
and blessings than in this same “Genesee 
country.” Did the men who pushed out into 
this new country, cleared the forest, fenced their 
land, built roads, erected school-houses and 
churches, planted orchards, and made happy 
homes for themselves and their children 
waste their lives—and are they now wasting 
them? This nation, which is the wonder of the 
world, owes much of its greatness and grandeur 
to the farmers. Whatever may be said of the 
hardships, trials, privations, and loneliness of 











American farm-life,no one will deny that 
Jarge proportion of our best men and most 
agreeable and useful women are the sons and 
daughters of farmers. 

As to whether a young man should learn 
trade or learn farming is a matter of taste; Mr. 
B. says farming is overcrowded. I imagine 
most of those engaged in those occupations 
which he thinks so much more agreeable and 
profitable than farming would say the same 
thing of their business. 


But I have not time to discuss this subject. | 
do not think there are too many farmers in the 
United States, or that we are producing too 
much. We happen to have had an extraordin- 
ary crop of corn for two or three years in suc- 
cession, and prices have fallen below the cost of 
production. A few years ago pigs were scarce, 
and the consequent high price of pork stimu- 
lated an excessive production, and the price is 
now as much below as it was formerly above 
the average. This low price, however, will be 
a great benefit to usin the end, as it is intro- 
ducing immense quantities of American pork 
into foreign markets. It will be with our pork 
and bacon as it was with our cheese. It will 
be bought, at first, because of its low price, and 
afterwards it will be bought because of its intrin- 
sic merit. We can compete with the English 
farmers in producing pork to far greater advan- 
tage than we can compete with them in the 
production of clieese. Our cheap corn should 
give us the monopoly of the pork market. We 
can “pack fifteen bushels of corn into a barrel,” 
and transport it at a comparatively cheap rate 
to any part of the world. 

I can not give all my reasons for the faith 
that is in me, but I feel as though the prospects 
of American farmers in the near future, were 
never so good as at the present time. Do not 
talk to me or to any other man capable of doing 
a good day’s work about selling the farm, and 
investing the money in U. S. bonds, and then 
“sit on your heels and live on the interest.” 
If farmers acted on this advice there would soon 
be no interest to live on. Our bonds are good 
because of the industry, enterprise, and intelli- 
gence of our farmers. Let them stop work for 
even a few months and the country would be 
hopelessly bankrupt. There is no honest 
method of getting money except by work—and 
those who get it dishonestly often have to work 
harder for it than those who get it honestly. 


A correspondent at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, writes: 
“Tam areader of the American Agriculturist 
and am much interested in your Walks and 
Talks; but your Jand and climate are so dif- 
ferent from ours that it would b# difficult in 
some respects to follow your directions. But 
in regard to live-stock matters, you have the 
‘right worm in your cake.’” The details of farm 
practice differ very materially in different sec- 
tions, according tosoiland climate; and, for mat- 
ter of that, they differ on different farms in the 
same town. And it often happens that there are 
fields on the same farm that require very dif- 
ferent treatment. The truth is, a good agricul- 
tural paper discusses principles, and illustrates 
them by practical examples, but it leaves their 
application to the good judgment of the farmer. 
True principles are true everywhere. Their 
application differs according to soil, climate, and 
circumstances. I take two or three English 


agricultural journals, and also some published 
in Scotland, Ireland, and France—and I would 
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take the German papers also, if I could read 
them. ‘There is scarcely a direction in any one 
of these papers that I can adopt on my own 
farm, but yet I read them with interest and pro- 
fit. I get new ideas or have old ones confirmed. 
Then I read regularly the Country Gentleman, 
the New England Farmer, the Weekly Tribune, 
the Journal of the N. Y. State Agricultural So- 
ciety, the Practical Farmer, the Western Rural, 
the National Live-Stock Journal, and the 
Prairie Farmer, and I get something good out 
ofall of them. But after all, a farmer must do 
his own thinking and his own work. Papers 
will help him in proportion as they help him to 
think correctly and stimulate him to exertion. 


Another farmer at Decorah, Iowa, writes: “I 
have been a reader of the American Agricuitur- 
ést for many years, and am delighted with your 
Walks and Talks. You seem to complain of 
hard times down there, but if I was to write my 
Walks and Talks on the farm you would won- 
der how welive out here. Hired help and imple- 
ments cost you no more than ours, and yet you 
get double the price for your produce. You get 
from 6 to 7 cents for your beef, and here we get 
from 2c. to 24—and it must be very fat to bring 
24 cents per Ib. Our corn is worth from 15 to 
20 cents per bushel, and we had to pay 5 cents 
per bushel for husking. Oats 15 cents per 
bushel, and we paid 5 cents for thrashing, be- 
sides a dollar a day and board for all hands. 
Last harvest many farmers had to pay $4 per 
day for men to bind their wheat. Wheat is now 
worth 85 to 95 cents per bushel. I killed a nice 
Jot of chickens for Thanksgiving, and all I could 
get was 15 cents apiece for them dressed—and 
most of them weighed over 4 lbs. cach. Butter 
10 to 124 cents per ]b. Wild hay $6 to $8, and 
tame hay $8 to $10 per ton. Straw $1.50 per 
load after hauling it 6 miles. And yet the 
towns-people in Decorah think that we are get- 
tingrich! And I think myself that taking them 
as a body, farmers here are doing better than 
we have done for the last two or three years.” 
I am very glad to hear it. I suppose the Jand 
is rich and the crops easily raised, and if a 
farmer can get 95 cents a bushel for wheat and 
has a good crop he can afford to eat his four-lb. 
chickens for his own Thanksgiving dinner, and 
can have them liberally basted with 10-cent 
butter. Ifsuch a man is out of debt he has little 
to fear. He can live pretty much on the pro- 
ducts of his own labor and can afford to wait. 
In the mean time, any improvement he can 
make upon his farm is money safely invested 
—money that he earns day by day, and which 
will pay a big interest by and by. 

This is the true policy in times like these. 
Improve your land. Live economically—that 
is, live well and work hard. Wait and work. 
Keep up your courage. Things soon find their 
level. A man thatcan work need not fear hard 
times. To him times will soon be better. To 
the lazy and shiftless times are always hard— 
always will be and always should be. When I 
see 2 man who has good health, good appetite, 
good digestion, and no inclination to work, I 
feel as though I would like to shake him, or 
serve him as you would a lazy horse—put him 
on a tread-power and then take the brake off. 


There are a good many people who seem to 
think that the bottom has tumbled out of farm- 
ing. They forget that forty millions of active, 
iadustrious, well-to-do people must have and 
will have plenty to eat. And as long as people 





eat there will be a demand for everything the 
farmer can raise. 

What I have to consider individually as a 
farmer is, How can I best compete with my 
brother farmer? How can I raise wheat, corn, 
potatoes, beef, pork, mutton, cheese, butter; 
wool, etc, ete, as cheap as he can? Or 
how can I raise a better article? I think 
we are talking too much about speculators, 
and middlemen, and combinations. We had 
better devote more thought to the improvement 
of our farms and stock. Before the papers 
have got through discussing the best means of 
getting ten-cent corn to market, we may have 
a poor crop, and there will be no more ten-cent 
corn for many years. It may be worth 50c., 
75c., or a dollar a bushel where it is now worth 
ten cents. And then what will you wish you 
had done? Hoarded the corn? Not necessarily. 
That might have been impossible. But you 
will wish that you had improved your land— 
that you had made it cleaner and richer, and 
got it into high condition. When prices are 
high, it is the good farmers who make money. 
Those who have poor crops and little to sell are 
benefited but little, if any, by the high prices. 
Thousands of farmers went through the high- 
priced war-times without making anything. 
What they sold brought double the money, but 
they had to pay double for what they bought, 
and they bought as much as they sold. It was 
the farmer who had a surplus over his wants 
that made money. The same thing will happen 
again. And heis the wise man who gets ready 
for it. Farming is slow work. ‘You can not 
make your land rich and clean ina year. And 
recollect that until this is done there is no pos- 
sible chance for making much money by farm- 
ing. It would be asad thing for the country 
should a farmer be able to make money by 
raising crops of wheat that were half weeds, 
and that did not yield 10 bushels per acre. I 
should be very sorry to see the time when a 
crop of 50 bushels of potatoes per acre paid a 
handsome profit, or when half-starved, ne- 
glected scrub animals pay for their keep. No 
country prospers when good farmers are losing 
money, and it prospers even still less when 
poor farmers can extort prices high enough to 
support their wretched system of agriculture. 

“What would you have farmers do?” asked 
the Deacon in a tone that said, “I rather think 
I have got you there.” 

I can tell what I would do in your case, 
Deacon, I replied, with your farm and your 
well-filled purse: 

1st. I would drain the low land. 

2d. I-would kill the weeds. I-would make a 
business of it. I would raise crops in the 
mean time, but the real aim of all my operations 
for three or four years should be to kill weeds. 

8d. Draining and killing weeds would develop 
much plant-food ‘now lying latent in the soil. 
These means alone would nearly double the 
crops. These double crops would double the 
size of the manure heap, even though you sold 
double what you do now. But I would, for a 
few years at least, sell nothing but wheat, 
clover-seed, apples, and other fruit, and possibly, 
when the price was high, timothy hay and bar- 
ley, and buy bran and oil-cake with the money 
when these articles were cheap. 

4th. I would raise as much clover as possible 
on the upland, and oceasionally a crop of oats 
and peas on the drained lowland. 

This plan carried out for a few years would 
make the farm rich. I say nothing about feed- 


‘pigs. In England, immense numbers of pigs 


to buy them.*I could, apparently, have dis- 





ing stock, for the reason that there is a sad con- 
fusion of ideas on this subject. So far as en- 
riching the land is concerned, it will make no 
practical difference what you do with the- 
clover, corn, corn-stalks, oats and peas, straw, 
hay, etc., provided they are all retained on the 
farm, and returned without loss to the land. . 
Feeding animals is a mere question of using ag 
these crops to the best advantage. 
Of course I should, in the Deacon’s case, 
keep a large stock—all that I could raise food se 
enough to feed well, and I would rarely let a 
team come back empty from the city. I would a 
bring back a load of bran. ; 
But will it pay? Perhaps not at present 
prices. But even now the profits would be much 
larger than to raise, as we do at present, a full 
crop of weeds and half a crop of grain. The 
present system does not pay at all. If there isan 
apparent profit, it is obtained at the expense of 
“condition” in the land. It is merely getting 
interest at the expense of the principal. The ~~ 
plan I propose would pay a fair interest, and . <e 
add materially every year to the principal. . 



























































F. R. Adams, of Wisconsin, sends me the o 
weight of some of his grade Essex pigs. They 
are all good. One at 44 months old weighs 80 
lbs. He has 32 of these grade pigs from four 
sows, all with their first litter. Twelve of these 
he is fattening, that were born in August, and in s 
January “they will dress sure 80 Ibs. each.” 
He asks, ‘‘ How is this for pigs that do not get 
cooked food?” Good enough, and I am glad 
the attention of farmers is turned to this.matter. 
I think it will pay to raise pigs in August and 
September, and sell them in December and 
January for fresh pork. I’have advocated this 
course for some time, but I feared that at first 
there would not be a demand for such small 


oo 


that dress from 40 to 60 Ibs. are sold at high 
prices for “jointers.” I think the same will be - 
true here when the article is better known. 
Last week I took to the city a load” of heavy 
dressed hogs, and got 5} cents per Ib. for them. 
At the same time, I took down half-a-dozen little 
pigs that dressed about 86 Ibs. each, to distribute 
as presents to some friends. We drove on to 
Front street, for the purpose of selling the large 
hogs, and as soon as these little pigs were seen, 
the wagon was surrounded with people wanting ~* 
posed of them at almost any price I might have 
asked. Here we can not afford to fatten large 
pigs at 54 cents per pound, but I feel certain 
that we could make a fair profit in raising these 
little ones. We want good-sized common or 
grade sows that are good breeders and sucklers, 
and cross them with a small-boned, high-bred 
boar of a breed that matures early. A few such 
sows can be kept on a farm at small cost, living 
principally on what they pick up. The little 
ones would eat very little except what they got 
from the sow until two months old, and for the 
next six weeks would gain more rapidly, in 
proportion to the food consumed, than at any 
older age. If we can get whatsuch pigs are 
worth, there is money in the business. 
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Stock Ponds. 


The time when farmers could grow wheat 
and corn year after year, and the keeping of 
stock was but a secondary affair, has gone, never 
to return. Now and henceforth stock must be 
the first consideration of the American farmer. 
Not only is it a social necessity that beef and 
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“mutton, butter and cheese, w6ol and leather, 
‘must be provided to meet an urgent necessity— 
for “man liveth not by bread alone”—but the 
‘keeping of a certain amount of stock is, in the 
greater portion of the country, indispensable to 
* the raising of any crop whatever from the soil. 
Stock is the main source of our fertilizer, and 
must be for all time, and manure is the actual 
life-blood of the farm. The more stock, the 
more manure; the more manure, the more 
grass, roots, and grain ; and then comes the more 
stock again. This is the path in which the 
farmer rotates, and the beginning and the end of 
itisstock. Therefore, whatever tends to restrain 
the increase or the profitable development of 
stock on our farms is injurious and must be 
overcome. One of the greatest restraints to the 
increase of stock is found in the want of water. 
From our observations the want of a plentiful 
supply of water creates more inconvenience to 
a vast number of farmers than all the labor 
needed to supply food. There are hundreds of 
farmers who are obliged every summer to drive 
their cattle daily over roads many inches deep- 
with choking dust, a distance of several miles, 
to water. On their return the best part of a 
day has been lost and the cattle have come back 
as thirsty as when they were started on their 
journey. And yet at other seasons the country 
has been a perfect quagmire of mud and every- 
thing has been drenched with water. Every 


hollow has been a pond, every gully a torrent, 














Fig. 1—BOTTOM OF POND. 


and every drain astream. Had some method 








been adopted to save the superabundance of 
water, there would have been no dearth in the 
summer. But all this plentiful supply runs off, 
the creeks and rivers are’swollen, and in a few 
weeks -the dry time comes. Then springs are 
dry, wells either give out entirely or yield a 
scant supply that is husbanded with care to 
“serve domestic purposes, and ‘the stock suffers. 





Then steers and calves go abegging for pur- 


spell. A gentle hollow in a field to which the 
surface water flows in the wet season may be 
dug out several feet in depth, the clay bottom 
puddled or cemented, and thousands of barrels 
be saved, with no expense but that of the first 


plies. In such cases it will be found best and 


cheapest to go to work systematically. The 
foundation should be dug out until a sound bot- 
tom of clay is reached, or there will be leaks 
that can not be stopped afterwards. 


On this 























Fig. 3.—PONDS FORMED BY DAMMING. 


cost of preparing the ground. There are hun- 
dreds of such hollows that might be puddled 
and made water-proof by merely feeding stock- 
hogs in them during one fall or winter. If 
several feeding troughs were placed in them 
and a score or two of hogs kept trampling the 
clay, it would soon be rendered able to hold 
water. 





Or the bottom might be paved with 


the dam or wall should be built. If of clay, it 
should be well rammed down, and strengthened 
with stakes or posts driven along the center. 
If of brick or stone, water-lime should be used 
for the mortar in place of ordinary lime. The 
walls should be curved inward, to resist the 
pressure. A succession of these walls might be 
built one below the other at such distances that 





cobble-stone or brick; this, 
covered with tweive inches 
of tough clay well rammed 
down in two separate layers, 
and an inch in thickness of 











hydraulic cement laid over 
that, would make a perma- 
nent pond. Ifsome shade- 
trees were planted around, 
the water would be kept 
cooler and less evaporation would take place. 
We give in fig. 1 a section of the bottom ofsucha 
pond, and in fig. 2 there is represented a method 
by which a succession of such ponds might be 
arranged where the formation of the ground is 
favorable. The overflow of one pond passes by 
a paved sluice into another situated just below 
it, and that again may be made to connect with 











chasers, and a foresighted man who has cisterns 
or ponds can buy up the stock-of his less 
careful neighbors for next to nothing. And 
yet there are few farms that have not facilities 
for storing up plenty of water against a dry 





another still further below. Then again there 
are shallow gullies on many farms across 
which retaining walls of brick, stone, or cement 
blocks, or even earthen dams, might be thrown, 
which would serve to store up very large ‘sup- 
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Fig. 1.—SHAPING AN OX-YOKE. 


the water will be backed up by the lower one 
to the foot of the wall above. Fig. 3 shows 
how these walls should be arranged. Many 
streams might be dammed at joint expense by 
co-operation of several neighbors, and a sufficient 
supply to Jast a whole summer be thus cheaply 
gained. In other cases it would well pay any 
person owning such a privilege to thus utilize 
it and rent the water to, his less fortunate neigh- 
bors. But it is certain that the question of an 
unfailing water-supply must be met and solved 
very soon, or the capacity of large tracts of 
country now subject to drouths each summer 
and fall will continue to be curtailed, and the 


How to Make an Ox-Yoke. 








Gilbert J. Green, of North Carolina, sends us 
drawings of a pattern for an ox-yoke which he 
says has taken premiums wherever exhibited, 
as the best model. To make this yoke it is 
necessary to have a stick of light and strong 
timber, such as butternut, walnut, sycamore, 
basswood, soft maple, or wild-cherry, each of 
which is excellent: material. The size of the 
stick necessary is 10x16 inches, and five feet long. 
This should be sawed in two, cutting out two 
inches of the heart, making two pieces 10x/. 
One side and edge of the piece should be dressed 
square; the center found, the first bow-hole is 
then bored 12 inches from this center, and the 
second bow-hole 12 inches from the first. To 





make the holes accurate they should be marked, 





profits of the farmers very much decreased. — 
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and bored from each side, meeting in the cen- 
ter. The auger should be two inches diameter. 
After the holes are bored, they should be 
burned with a hot iron and made smooth. The 
yoke is then laid out 84 inches thick in the cen- 





interfere with the complete success of those 
who have experimented in this business, has 
been the sudden snow-storms which have over- 
whelmed the flocks when unprotected against 
the unlooked-for contingency. Eastern farmers-— 











Fig. 2.—TOP OF YOKE. 


ter between the bow-holes, and 64 inches thick 
in the center between the two bows, where 
the ring is placed; the ends are beveled off, and 
lines of proper curvature laid out between the 
points marked. This is shown in fig. 1. The 
yoke may be fashioned either with a jig or band 
saw or a foot-adz, and should then be finished up 
square and true from the face-side with a draw- 
ing-knife. It should then be laid upon its back 
and 43 inches. marked off at the center for 
the width, as in fig. 2, cutting off about 14 inch 
on each side. The ends are then tapered off, 
and where previously beveled, are now rounded. 

The bottom or inside of the yoke is now to 
be rounded, by first taking off a broad cham- 
fer and then rounding up 
smooth, the top to be left flat 
and square, except a broad 
chamfer around the edge of 
the yoke. The bows are 
28-to 30 inches in length 
and two inches in diameter. No staple is to 
be used, but a broad strap, which goes around 
the yoke, having screws cut on the end, and a 
plate held down by nuts screwed over it, as in 
fig. 8, clasp the yoke and strengthen it. In the 
bottom of the strap is placed two pieces of cast- 
iron (also shown in fig. 8) which have a flange 
upon the edge and four slight projections upon 
the top, for which small holes are bored in the 
yoke, the two pieces are so formed that when 
placed together they have a hole in the middle 
in which the ring is inserted; the strap is placed 
around them and put upon the yoke, and the 
nuts upon the top screwed tight. Such a yoke 
is much stronger and better than when a staple 
passes through it. 

1 Oe - + 
Sheep on the Plains, 
on oe 

The raising of sheep mainly for their wool, 
is undoubtedly destined to make an exceeding- 
ly increased growth in the future. Millions of 
acres of land on the Western plains will withiu 
the course of a few years be dotted over with 
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Fig. 1.—sEMICIRCULAR SHEEP-SHELTER. 


hundreds of flocks. Everything there is favor- 
able. The climate is dry and exhilarating, 
the soil is dry and porous, the herbage is short, 
sweet, and nutritious, aromatic plants which 
are healthful for sheep abound, and the only 








difficulty which has hitlerio presented itself, to 





and in fact all the country 
east of the Missouri River 
may now be called east— 
will find their profit in 
= : ~ keeping the heavier bodied 

sheep which -will furnish 
both wool and mutton. These large sheep, 
kept in small flocks as a part of the mixed 
agriculture of the smaller farms, will not 
only be more profitable than the smaller fine- 
wool sheep, but will be more suitable in every 
way. For them the hardy Cotswolds or South- 
Downs and their grades, and ina few cases, 
where the necessary tact and experience for 
success are available, the heavier but more deli- 
cate Leicesters and Lincolns, will be found the 
more suitable breeds. For all these sheep, rich 
pastures, carefully cut and cured clover-hay, 
roots, with some additional feed in the shape of 
grain, or oil-cake meal, are needed; and winter 


Fig. 2.—CONCENTRIC SHEEP-SHELTER. 


pasture is altogether out of the question, ex- 
cepting in the south, where but little snow falls, 
and where winter feed in the shape of sown rye, 
mustard, rape, or roots, is provided. These 
sheep with their open fleeces require protection 
from storms, and substantial buildings must be 
erected fortheir accommodation. All these costly 
necessaries are out of the question where sheep 
are kept in large flocks for wool alone. That 
such fiocks must be kept to furnish the fine and 
medium wools we want for our home manu- 
factures is absolutely certain, and everything 
shows that the location for such an industry is 
found in Western Kansas, and further south 
and west still. A commencement has been 
made with a certain degree of success. The 
loss caused by the severe snow-storms for which 
shepherds were not prepared, has been the only 
drawback so far of any consequence. The ex- 
tent of the business in its very commencement 
foreshadows an immense increase so soon as 
experience is gained, and the precise conditions 
of success are known. During summer there is 
smooth sailing and all goes well. In winter 
there is plenty of feed self-cured on the ground, 
and shelter only is necessary to protect the 
flocks from the storms, which are excessively 
violent on these exposed open plains, Hay can 
be put up at a nominal cost, and in any desired 
quantity wherewith to tide over the intervals 
during which these storms rage furiously. _Or- 
dinary buildings are out of the question, not 
only from want of material, but for want of 
funds wherewith to erect them. We have now 
before us several letters from dwellers on the 





Plains, seeking advice as to the way in whick 
they may secure the needed shelters. For them, 
and others in the like predicament, we propose 
a system of shelters which we think will meet 





‘ Fig. 8.—DIAGRAM OF SHEEP-SHELTER. 


their wants. Such shelters are common in 
European countries where sheep are: kept in 
exposed situations, Mountain pastures and 
bleak and exposed “downs,” exactly similar, 
except in extent, to our prairies, are always pro- 
vided with them. To them the sheep instinct- 
ively repair in time to escape the severe storms 
which sweep across their bleak pastures. The 


would have to abandon their pastures if they 
were not thus protected. 

From each shelter the sheep-paths diverge in 
every direction, and the frequency with which 
they are used is shown by the depth to which 


be near; in fact, while the shepherd is ‘still un- 
suspicious of danger, the flocks come trooping 
over the broad moors, showing their apprehen- 
sious by their noisy bleatings. There they re- 
main snugly sheltered from the driving tem- 


ple half-circle in shape, and consist of stones 
roughly laid up, or of sods cut from the pas- 
tures and piled up five feet high: .The outside 
of the curve is always placed toward the north 
or north-west, the direction from which the pre- 
vailing storms blow. Where the flocks are 
small,a few of these are sufficient, scattered 
about in convenient and accessible places, gene- 
rally where the configuration of the ground 
gives additional shelter, as, for instance, on the 
southern slope of a hill, or where a grove helps 
to break the force of thestorm. Figure 1shows 
one of these semicircular shelters. Figure 2 


flocks, and is also designed to protect from 
storms from whatever direction they may come. 











Fig. 4.—DIAGRAM OF SHEEP-SHELTER. 


This consists of two half-circles, with entrances 
: flanked and protected by other walls, so that 
the flock is safe ‘on all quarters. Very often an 
inner circle is built, which again adds to the pro- 
‘tection and increases -the amount of cover. 
There are many other designs chosen for these. 
shelters, all, however, on the same principle, 
' Figs, 3 and 4 show the ground-plan of some of: 





these, and the variety may be endless. Simple 


black-faced Highland sheep and the Cheviots- 


these paths are worn through the tough sod. 
Long before the threatening sky shows storm to’ 


pest of snow or sleet behind the lee of the friend- . 
ly walls. These walls are sometimes of a sim- 


shows a more elaborate one, suitable for larger 
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acute angles, triangles, squares, circles, diamonds, 
and all sorfs of designs answer the purpose; 
and very often a stack of hay will be seen with- 
in the shelter, and sometimes a spring of water. 
With these suggestions, our readers on the 
Plains will be able to erect for themselves, with 
such material as they may have at hand, suffi- 
cient shelter to prevent. the loss of their sheep 
during even the heaviest and longest continued 
storms that may occur; remembering that 
sheep can not exist on shelter alone, aud that 
a supply of hay should always be at hand, 
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: Importing Prize Pigs. 


on a 


Our advice to a young farmer who contem- 
plates importing some prize pigs from England 
is, don’t. Buy the brothers and sisters of the 
prize pigs, if you like, but not those fed for ex- 
hibition. Sidney, in his edition of “ Youatt on 
the Pig,” says: “ Prize pigs are usually over- 
fat, even at a breeding show, and are fed on 
everything that is good, including new milk, 
rum, apples, and London porter. A bottle of 
port-wine is sometimes used to restore tone to 
an exhausted boar after a long journey.” This 
is English testimony. We would advise our 
young friend to buy pigs from some of our 
American breeders, rather than to send to Eng- 
land for them. We have been importing pigs 
for many years at a great cost, and it is time we 
had as good pigs in this country as in England. 
Tf we have not, we should ascertain the cause 
of our failure, Until this is done, it is useless to 
keep on importing. We are only doing what 
has been done over and over again for half-a- 
century. If you import pigs, do not select 
those that have taken prizes. The English 
agricultural societies require no pedigrees, and 
the prizes are more likely to be taken by cross- 
bred pigs than by those of an old and thor- 
oughly established breed. The prize cross-bred 
pigs owe their success at the fairs to the pure 
blood. And, this is what you want—not the 
prize pigs themselves. It is time this matter 
was understood. 





How to Learn Farming. 

A “Young Man” would know how and 
where he can learn to be a farmer. Now, this 
question is one that is often presented to us, and 
in part it is one easily answered. Farming is 
an art which can be learned only by practice. 
A young man must learn to be a farmer with 
plow and harrow and manure-fork, mower, 
reaper, and constant hard work and close ob- 
servation. He can not learn it in an office, nor 
in a study, nor by books, nor without all these. 
He may by plodding industry become a good 
laborer, but it must be by head-work, and study- 
ing what others have done, and what‘it is pos- 
sible for him to do, and the nature of the mate- 
rials he works with, that he must become a true 
farmer. This is how; where, is not so easy to 
point out. It is most probable that a young 
man would learn most by hiring with a good 
farmer until he learns to handle tools and stock 
properly, and thoroughly understands the rou- 
tine of farm work; and it matters little in what 
locality he-works if he only secures an employer 
who knows his business, and carries on mixed 
farming in which stock and the dairy have a 
share. An intelligent young man needs only 
this, with study of good agricultural papers— 
we would recommend the American Agricul- 
turist, of course, or we should belie our fitness 





as an instructor for the farmer—and a small 
library of standard agricultural works of refer- 
ence, to be able to succeed in farming, and to 
secure as abundant reward therein as in any 
other branch of industry fittingly entered upon 
and industriously followed. If it is not possible 
for him to do this, or undesirable, and he would 
rather be his own teacher, let him procure a 
farm mostly in grass, stock it with a few sheep, 
cows, and hogs and a pair of mares, and the 
first year raise only a crop of corn, with a few 
potatoes, and a field of oats or corn-fodder. In 
the mean time, he should go around amongst 
his neighbors and see what they do, and not be 
ashamed to ask for information, nor to show 
that he knows less than they, and thus learn 
his business from them, nor be disheartened by 
first failures, but persevere until success comes. 
There is nothing in the practice of farming 
more difficult to learn than the driving of a nail 
in a proper manner, anda man that can learn 
this will be able to overcome that in full in 
course of time. It is to be hoped that before 
long our agricultural colleges will have so per- 
fected their systems and have so far cleared 
their way to success, that it will be only neces- 
sary to say to a “young man,” or any other, Go 
thither, to the nearest or to the most convenient, 
and you will find a school of agriculture where 
you may learn what to do, and how to do it, in 
the shortest time and-in the most complete man- 
ner. At present, with some hopeful exceptions, 
it is impossible to say this. 
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Tae Percneron Horsz.—After extended 
trial, the Percheron horse is found wanting in 
the most desirable qualities that would fit him 
for general use on the farm. In the Western 
States he has been tested thoroughly, and found 
deficient in speed, soundness, spirit, and intelli- 
gence. He fails in those points where failure 
is fatal to profit and usefulness, namely, the feet 
and legs; for a horse unsound in his feet is 
practically a dead horse; and the heavy bodies 
and soft bones and yielding tendons and muscles 
of this class of horses predispose them to dis- 
ease. The Clydesdale has been found preferable 
to the Percheron, where heavy horses are de- 
sired, as being hardier and of better constitution ; 
but our climate, rendering, as it does, lightness 
and activity of body, good wind, spirit, and en- 
durance.indispensable, at the same time renders 
the slow, unwieldy animal yuite unfit for our 
needs. The thorough-bred crossed on our best 
and largest native mares will give us exactly 
the qualities we need for the farm or for the 
road, and will produce an animal that will out- 
work and outlive twice over any of the large 
imported stock. 
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Profit from Dairy Cows. 
a 

Mr. O. A. McFarland writes us from Colo- 
rado: “I notice statements in the Agriculturist 
in regard to the profit of a dairy farm per acre. 
That will do for the States, but not for Colorado. 
I have thousands of acres of good pasture free 
for seven or eight months of the year, and I can 
procure hay at four dollars per ton. Grain for 
cows is here out of the question. Roots can be 
raised as cheaply as with you, but must be fed 
raw for want of fuel. Butter is worth 25c. in 
summer and 40c. to 50c. per Jb, in winter, or 
85c. for the year. The native hay here is better 
than timothy. Cows are worth from $40 to $60. 
Calves, $8 to $12 in the fall. What is your 
opinion, with these facts, of the probable suc- 





cess of a moderately well-managed dairy, keep- 
ing in mind that the profit must be counted 
per head, and not per acre?” 

In such circumstances, if we could be sure 
that calves would continue to be worth $8 to 
$12 per head, and cows $40 to $60, we should 
devote our attention principally to raising stock. 
This would pay better than making butter at 
25c. per lb., with hired help. 

With good hay at $4 per ton, we should not 
spend much time in raising roots. They would 
not pay for the labor. Better be content with 
what the cows will produce from the grass in 
summer, and let them go dry for two or three 
months in winter. 

The dairy might be kept for the double pur- 
pose of raising calves and producing butter. 
The calves might be given new milk for a week, 
and then part new and part fresh skimmed 
milk for three or four weeks, and for another 
month or so skimmed milk alone, skimmed be- 
fore it sours. We presume a good average yield 
of butter per cow in such circumstances would 
be 100 lbs. a year. The number of cows that 
could be kept would be limited only by the ac- 
commodations for wintering them, and by the 
number of milkers. A dozen or fifteen cows to 
each milker would be about the average. Blessed 
is the man who has a good wife.to attend to the 
butter, and three or four stout boys to help to 
milk and take care of thecows. There is profit 
in the business to such a family, but an unmar- 
ried man had better turn his attention to some- 
thing besides dairying. He had better keep 
sheep, or raise cattle, or, better still, get him a 
good wife—and do what she thinks best. 
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The Selection of Turkeys for Breeders, 


The rule among the great majority of farmers 
is to breed only from yearling turkeys, and these 
generally are. birds of the second litter. As we 
try to get at the reason of this practice, diverse 
old wives’ fables are offered in explanation. One 
is, that large gobblers are apt to crush small 
hens, If large hens are suggested as a remedy, 
we are told that large hens are apt to break the 
eggs. If itis shown that the eggs of large tur- 
keys are larger and stronger, and likely to fare 
quite as well as small eggs under a small hen, 
we are told that it is not as well to breed from 
acock the second year, or from two-year-old 
hens. When pressed to relate their experience 
in that line, they have none, but they have heard 
of somebody that used an old cock, and the 
eggs were addled. The real reason of breeding 
from young birds, in most cases, is that the far- 
mer grudges the few extra pounds’ of poultry 
that he has to feed through the winter. The 
difference between a dozen good birds fit for 
breeding and a dozen of the second litter, issome 
sixty or seventy pounds—worth twelve dollars 
ormore. If he markets that poultry he is sure of 
the money. The cost of keeping large birds in 
good condition is also more. So he tries to be- 
lieve that the keeping of the refuse of his flock 
is good policy. This we know to be a very bad 
practice. Nothing on the farm pays better than 
poultry, and turkeys stand at the head of the 
list, if they can have a good range, and not dis- 
turb the crops of neighbors. Turkeys do not 
reach their full size until their third year, and 
we believe we can get larger and stronger birds 
from full-grown stock than from yearlings. In 
the year 1871 we bred from a large Bronze gob- 
bler, a late summer bird of the previous year, 
weighing twenty-five pounds, and from yearling 
hens with few exceptions. The gobbler was 
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from a very large pair, weighing 62 lbs., and 
gave us a fine flock. We kept over the gobbler 
and most of the hens. He had increased his 
weight to thirty and one half pounds without 
extra feed, and some of. the hens reached eight- 
een pounds. The result is a much larger flock 
of turkeys, and they are heavier October 1st 
than the flock of last year November 1st, This 
would indicate an average difference of three 
pounds or more by Christmas in favor of breed- 
ing from two-year-old birds, Pairs weighing 
forty pounds at seven months are much more 
numerous than pairs weighing thirty-five pounds 
last year at the same age. The turkeys have 
had the same care, and the difference in growth 
seems to be owing simply to the fact that the 
breeders were of larger size, and more mature. 
We kept over three late cock-turkeys, October 
chicks, hoping they would make large birds the 
second season. In this we were disappointed. 
Nearly all the spring birds have outstripped 
them by four or five pounds. The best of the 
late gobblers only dressed 14 lbs. at Thanks- 
giving, when he was about fourteen months old. 
Of course, seven months’ feed and the care were 
lost. We purpose to keep the same breeders 
the third year, unless we can find something 
heavier. With a cock weighing 35 lbs. and hens 
weighing twenty, we think we shall surpass the 
very satisfactory results of this year. We are 
confident that nothing pays better than large 
first-class birds to breed from. Reducing this 
turkey experience to maxims, we would say: 
1. Never breed from late turkeys if itis possible 
to get better. 2. Never breed from yearling 
turkeys if you can get two-year-olds. 3. If you 
must use yearlings, get a cock weighing from 
22 lbs. to 28 Ibs., and the larger the better, if he 
is well-formed and handsome in plumage. 4. 
Large two-year-old cocks weighing 35 Ibs. and 
upwards are cheap at almost any price for which 
they can be procured. They will leave their 
mark upon the whole flock, and the influence 
of such a size will be seen for several genera- 
tions. No bird yields more readily to skillful 
breeding than the turkey, and we are glad to 
recognize the influence of our Poultry Societies 
in its improvement. 
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Crops that Require Rich Land 
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It is an important point for a farmer to ascer- 
tain which of his crops require the richest land 
to produce a maximum growth; and it is often 
still more important for him to determine to 
what crop he had better apply his manure. If 
a farmer had all the manure he needed to enable 
the soil to produce the largest yield that the 
season was capable of organizing, the first ques- 
tion would be more important than the second. 
But such is seldom the case, and we have often 
to ask ourselves which crop is the best to plant 
on the richer and which on the poor fields. 

Mangel-wurzel, carrots, onions, and ruta- 
bagas must have rich land to produce a maxi- 
mum crop. So must Indian corn. Barley re- 
quires richer land than winter wheat. But this 
does not tell the whole story. As a rule, those 
crops which require the most labor in planting, 
cultivating, hoeing, and harvesting, should be 
sown on the richest land. To spend as much 
labor and manure in preparing a field for a crop 
of buckwheat as for one of potatoes is mani- 
festly absurd. If the season is capable of pro- 
ducing 300 bushels of potatoes per acre, we 
should aim to bring the soil up to this degree of 
productiveness, because a potato crop requires 
a good deal of labor, and it is nearly as much 





for a small crop as fora large one. For instance : 
Take two adjoining acres, one rich enough to 
produce 800 bushels per acre, and the other only 
capable of producing 100 bushels ; the expenses 
and receipts would be somewhat as follows: 


Acre No. 1. Acre No. 2. 

100 dus. 8 acre. 300 dus. PB acre. 

Plowing, harrowing, etc.......... $5.00 $10.00 
Seed, cutting, and planting.. ..... 10.00 15.00 
Cultivating and hoeing ........... 5.00 10.00 
MMIII a a. < tes save a ceie amen n 7s 8.00 10.00 
Hauling to market..............-- _ 5.00 15.00 
Interest on land, ; ....s00s0.0.20800 7.00 7.00 
$40.00 $67.00 

Crop, @ 45c. per bushel..... 45.00 - 185.00 
Pront per SCPS.. .. 2.000 cee $5.00 $68.00 


Now take two adjoining acres of wheat, one 
of which without manure will produce 15 bush- 
els per acre, and the other with manure 80 bush- 
els per acre. The account would stand about 
as follows: 





Acre No. 1. Acre No. 2. 

15 bushels. 30 bushels. 

PUN OND esos gnc ceesscccenate $7.00 $10.00 
RO eS esc ceceectaxarccsvot er 3.00 3.00 
J ee EOE rere rere 3.00 5.00 
Thrashing and marketing......... 3.00 6.00 
MIMGTORG ON IAKU. 5 cn. .ccccscoccsed . %.00 7.00 
$23.00 $31.00 

Wheat and straw............ 30.00 60.00 
PLORE PEP MCVOL  «:66ictisscees $7.00 $29.00 


In the case of the potatoes we get $63 per acre 
for our manure, and in the case of wheat $22. 

We believe in making the land rich for all 
crops; but as this is not an easy matter, we 
should aim to manure or otherwise enrich the 
land most for such crops as require the greatest 
amount of labor. This is the reason why nur- 
serymen, seed-growers, and market-gardeners 
can afford to pay so much more for manure 
than ordinary farmers. 

Of course there are many things to be taken 
into consideration in the application of manure. 
It may not be best to apply manure directly, for 
instance, to potatoes; but at any rate we should 
aim to make the land as rich for these as 
the season and variety will bear without injury 
to the quality of the crop. With mangel-wurzel 
and corn, both of which require considerable 
labor, there can be no doubt that it is desirable 
to make the soil as rich as circumstances will 
allow. These crops will admit of using enough 
manure to make the land rich enough for the 
following crops of barley, wheat, and clover 
without injury. 
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WINTER MANAGEMENT OF CATTLE AT A 
PrizzE Faru.—The Royal Agricultural Society 
of England last year awarded the first prize of 
£150 ($750) to a Mr. Powell, of Eglwysnunyd. 
His method of managing his cattle deserves 
particular notice, as being one that might well 
be adopted on many of our stock farms. He 
keeps a herd of 120 Herefords. The cows drop 
their calves in autumn and winter, and thie 
calves are allowed to suck for four or five 
months. They are confined, five or six together, 
in boxes partitioned off, and go to the cows in 
the yards twice a day. They are given, as soon 
as they will eat it, some of the best hay, pulped 
roots, and a small quantity of oats and pea- 
meal. The cows are fed straw, rough hay, and 
sliced roots; and on this feed keep always fat. 
When the calves are weaned, the cows are 
milked, and butter and cheese are made. Such 
winter treatment is far more profitable than that 
common amongst us, for our stock is generally 
during this season merely kept alive, or, if pre- 
vented from losing flesh, certainly very rarely 
increases in weight. 








The Cattle Market for 1872. 
aos 
The statistics of the New York Cattle Market 
for the past year are instructive. The total 
number of animals which reached the market 
during the year were 443,596 beeves, 4,928 cows, 
59,670 calves, 1,201,826 sheep and Jambs, and 
1,872,506 swine. Stock arrived from almost 
every one of the States. 68 steers came from 
Colorado, Kentucky, notwithstanding its blue- 
grass pastures and its splendid Shorthorn herds, 
no longer holds the top of the market in its 
hands, but Illinois and Ohio now share it; grade 
steers from those States bring equal prices with 
those from Kentucky. But the most notable 
and instructive lesson from the figures, is drawn 
from a comparison of prices ruling during the 
year. For instance, the prices of native stock, 
as compared with grades, are as follows: 
NATIVE STEERS. 
Net weight, 51%, to 7 cwt. 8% to 12% cts. per Ib. 
a. 47. ¢ Sa mwm“m 6 
GRADE STEERS. 
Net weight, 83% to 12 cwt. 14% to15 cts. per Ib. 
Sov t one I a $6 sak 
Native steers are allowed 50 to 56 pounds to 
the hundred live-weight, while grades are esti- 
mated at 56 to 66 pounds per hundred. The 
differences in value, therefore, range between 
$46.75 for a coarse poor native, dressing 550 
pounds, to $270 for a grade steer, dressing 1500 
pounds. Now while it is obviously impossible 
that every farmer can raise 1500-pound steers of 
grade, Shorthorn, or Hereford stock, yet it is 
perfectly possible for every man who sends a 
scallawag of 550 pounds, to improve the market 
value of his stock, even if of native blood entirely, 
up to a value of $100 or over. The difference 
between $46.75 and $100 shows nothing but the 


loss due to bad and careless management, and ~ 


scanty and poorfeed. But if pure blood is used 
to elevate the character of the stock, and the 
best farming resorted to, to raise proper and 
sufficient feed, the value may be again doubled 
and the $100 brought up to $200. What a 
fruitful field for thought is here presented to 
farmers, and what a prize is here offered for the 
best cultivation of that field! We have not 
space to enlarge upon this subject, but it com- 
mends itself to the thoughtful farmer, and should 
surely cause a commotion in his head, as it has 
caused a scarcity in his pocket. There is a 
wonderful chord of sympathy between these 
two organs when the latter is rightly touched, 





A Company Ice-House. 
—_o—. * 

For people who live in villages, or in their 
suburbs, it is-cheaper to buy ice for a few months 
in the summer than to lay in a store at home, 
Those who have the necessary machinery and 
houses can ¢ut and store the ice at a cost of 
twenty-five cents a ton, and distribute it to cas- 
tomers at twenty-five cents a hundred, and make 
a good business of it. The isolated farmer, of 
course,must have his own ice-house or go without 
ice; but there are many farmers living in close 
proximity, so that an ice-house at the pond or 
river would accommodate a half-dozen or more 
families living within a mile from it. It would 
be a very easy thing for these families to unite 
their labors, put up a company house large 
enough to hold say a hundred tons, and use the 
crop in common the next season. By uniting 
their labors the house could be more economi- 
cally built, and filled. Ice keeps much better 
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TROTTING STALLION—Ownen sy S§ A. Mus, Esq.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


in-a large body than in a small one. Then, 


e With a large ice-box holding four or five hun- 


dred pounds, and having room for meats, vege- 
tables, fruits, ctc., at each home, it would only 
be necessary to open the ice-house once a week 
in.summer to supply the families. If the par- 
ties owning the house would take turns in fill!- 
ing the boxes, it would take but a little time to 
give all the families the luxury of a pienty of 
ice through theseason. This company arrange- 
ment is entirely practicable in the older parts of 
the country, and works well. It is true that 
the isolated farmer had better have his own ice- 
house than to go without, but it is better still to 
have the joint-stock house. We have so often 
given plans of ice-houses with illustrations that 
one has only to look at our back volumes to 
find a plan that will suit him. The supposed 
cost often prevents one from building. But 
very little, if any, money outlay is necessary. 
The plainest, roughest materials will suffice to 
keep ice if they are only put together so as to 
afford good drainage, and secure a non-conduct- 
ing medium on all sides of the body of ice. 
Wood, stone, or brick may be used, and it is not 
at all necessary that the stone should be faced. 
A fair ice-house may be made of rails and slabs 
from a saw-nill, with plenty of straw and saw- 
dust. Put ‘tip a company house, and fill it. 





Fearful. 
eee 15 

The above portrait, taken from life by our 
artist, represents Fearful, a bay colt, four years 
old and 15 hands high, the property of 8. A. 
Mills, of Newtown, L.I. Mr. Mills is a wealthy 
banker of New York, who finds recreation from 
his active business in the management of a farm 
of 170 acres, situated at Newtown, a few miles 
from New York, which he has devoted to the 
breeding of a very high class of trotters. His 
stock includes six brood-mares, four stallions, 
and eight fillies and colts, in which is found the 
best blood attainable in the United States. 

Fearful is a nephew to Dexter, his sire being 
Dictator, full brother to Dexter; his dam is 
Lady Quackenboss, a perfect bay mare of great 
endurance, she by Mambrino Chief, out of dam 
by Vermont Rattler. He is a beautifully formed 
colt, shows great speed, and has a tremendous 
stride. When but thirteen months old, the sum 
of $3,000 was paid for him. His services in the 
stud have already produced three colts of great 
promise, and his best points are well marked 
upon his progeny. 

It is fortunate for the agricultural interests of 
the country that such men as Mr. Mills devote 
their leisure and wealth to the breeding of thor- 
ough-bred stock. It is from these high-blooded 





animals that the improvement so much needed 
in our stock generally is to come. We have 
now the best trotting stock in the world, and 
trotting horses are animals of general utility, 
differing in this respect from running horses, 
which are not adapted to American tastes or 
needs. Blood of the quality existing in our 
thorough-breds gives endurance, activity, and 
speed to our common stock when crossed there- 
with, and these are precisely the qualities our 
farmers need to have engrafted on to their 
working animals, Coarse, heavy animals are 
slow, unintelligent workers, heavy and unprofit- 
able feeders, continually subject to unsoundness 
in joint and limb, and of such failing constitu- 
tions that it is rare to find one entirely free 
from blemish or disease. On the other hand, the 
American thorough-bred is light of limb, and 
yet of dense bone and elastic but wiry tendon ; 
his temperament is noble, ambitious, and cour- 
ageous, never permitting him to succumb to de- 
feat, nor to submit hopelessly to ordinary ail- 
ments; he never refuses to exert his utmost 
strength, even in the face of impossibilities; le 
is very rarely or never vicious, and his instincts 
are so acute that his education comes as it were 
by nature. In short, although the horse under 
any aspect is a noble brute, yet a thorough- 
bred is an animal of the very highest nobility. 
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The New Zealand Flax. 


sage 
There are many plants that produce valu- 
able fibers which our present mechanical and 
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chemical skill are as yet unable to separate in a 
manner that will make them profitable articles 
of commerce and manufacture. Among these 
is the New Zealand Flax, Phormium tenaa, 
which grows abundantly in New Zealand and 
Norfolk Island, and has been known since the 
days of Captain Cook. The plant in its natural 
state seems to vary so much in the length and 
color of its leaves, that four species have been 
described, but botanists at present consider all 
as belonging to one variable species. The na- 
tives of the islands named use the fiber of the 
leaves for making clothing, nets, and for other 
purposes, but thus far the difficulty of freeing 
the fiber of a viscid, gummy matter that ad- 
heres to it has prevented it from becoming an 
article of commerce to any considerable extent. 

The underground stem of the plant throws 
up large tufts of leaves, which grow in opposite 
rows, overlapping each other at the base much 
after the manner of an Iris. In the different 
varieties the leaves grow from three to six feet 
long, and are’ in color from a very dark green 
toa pale glaucous one. The flower-stalks are 
twice as long as the leaves, and bear upon their 
branches numerous orange-colored flowers of 
the general \structure of the Lily Family, to 
which the plant belongs. The New Zealand 
Flax is often grown in greenhouses and conser- 
vatories as an ornamental plant. There is a 
form with variegated leaves that is handsome, 


but is unfortunately of very slow growth. The . 


plant is hardy in the south of France, and 
would no doubt be so in several of our South- 
ern States. Asan ornamental plant it is worthy 
of consideration. Last spring we reccived from 
Mr. George Such, South Amboy, N. J., a small 














ormium tenax.) 
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plant, which we placed as a center-piece of a 
hed upon the lawn. It did not grow as rapidly 
as we expected, and the surrounding plants so 
detracted from its appearance, that it received 


but little attention until fall, when, the less per- 
sistent things having died away, we found we 
had a very handsome thrifty plant of the New 
Zealand Flax. This was potted and placed upon 
a stand in the dining-room, to which it is a con- 





SHOCKLEY APPLE.—(See next page.) 


spicuous ornament. As the plant is not very “ 
sensitive to alternations of temperature, it is a | 
suitable one for house decoration for those who | 
value a plant for its cheery green foliage alone. 





Ornamental Capsicums. 
i 
The fruit of the common Capsicum or Red- 
Pepper of our gardens is when ripe very showy, 


SMALL-LEAVED AND YELLOW-FRUITED CAPSICUMS. 


but it is so concealed by the leaves of the plant 


that it is not readily seen, Last season we cul- 


tivated two kinds which are quite ornamental. ' 


A year ago last autumn we saw at the store of 
Thorburn & Co. a potted plant filled with fruit 
of a bright lemon-yellow color of a Capsicum 
which was quite new tous. We were kindly 
offered one of the peppers, the seeds from which 
enabled us to grow the variety. The plants 
grew from a foot to 18 inches high, and the fruit, 
which ripened quite early, was of the shape 
shown in the engraving, and alittlelarger. The 
surface is quite knobby and uneven, and has a 
peculiar waxen luster. Asa pot-plant, placed 
where it can be seen upon a level with the eye, 
it will be a useful ornament to contrast with 
the various kinds of bright-berried Solanums. 

Among some specimens sent for determination 
from Texas, there was one with ripe fruit of 
Capsicum microphylium, the Small-leaved Cap- 
sicum. The seeds of this were sown, and we 
had the satisfaction of growing the plant, which 
we had often met with in the wild state in 
Texas and Northern Mexico. It grows to the 
hight of two feet, and has a peculiarly forked 
manner of branching (dichotomous, as the bot- 
anist would say), and in the axil of each fork is 
borne a flower, which is succeeded by a bright 
red berry, of the size of a large pea, upon along 
stalk, The engraving shows the manner of 
branching, and the leaves and fruit of the natu- 
ral size. <A well-grown™ plant of this, with its 
hundreds of ripe fruits. is 2 really beautiful ob- 


ject. The berries, though small, are intensely - 


pungent, and are employed as a condiment by 
Mexicans and others under the name of Chipa- 
tane. The whole peppers are ‘placed upon the 
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table, and those who wish to indulge in their 
fiery pungency crush them with their knives, or 
in the more primitive method of rubbing be- 
tween the thumb and fingers. 





The Shockley Apple. 

= Se 

We are indebted to Mr. P. J. Berckmans, the 
eminent pomologist of Augusta, Ga., for speci- 
mens of the Shockley, an apple of great repute 
in the Southern States for its keeping qualities. 
This variety originated in Jackson Co., Ga., and 
the tree is said to be very vigorous, and to pro- 
duce large crops of fruit regularly. It will be 
seen from the outline of an average specimen, 
that it is rathersmall in size and somewhat con- 
icalin form. The fruit is one of great beauty, 
its surface being very regular, brightly colored, 
and of a waxen appearance. The ground color 
is a warm yellow, overlaid with marblings of 
scarlet and crimson. The ‘flavor is sub-acid, 
and too sweet and Jacking in character to take 
the first rank as to quality, but this deficiency 
is compensated for by its remarkable keeping 
qualities. Mr. B. informs us that the Shockley 
is easily kept until early summer apples ap- 
pear. It is a variety well worthy the attention 
of Northern orchardists. 
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Roses. —The Class to Plant. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
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Every year’s experience in the cultivation of 
the Rose confirms me in the opinion that the 
tender or monthly varieties—embraced under 
the heads of Tea, Bourbon, Bengal, and Noi- 
sette—are such as are best suited for our hot 
summers. The hardy varieties, known as Hy- 
brid Perpetuals, although the flowers are gene- 
rally finer in their first and almost only bloom 
in June, are entirely wanting in the “ perpetual” 
character that their name indicates. In fact, 
the term “perpetual” applied to that class is, 
for us, a complete misnomer, and one which 
brings upon us florists no little odium. Then 
“thy give it that term, or why hold to it ? may be 
asked. The term isan English one, and may 
be applied properly enough in England, for in 
their lower summer temperature and humid 
elimate the Hybrid Perpetual class of Roses 
grow without check from June to October, and 
consequently bloom as they grow. Here in our 
tropical summer the bloom in June is suc- 
ceeded usually by a dry atmosphere, and a tem- 
perature running from 75° to 95° in the shade 
for two months, and to which, so to speak, the 
cold-blooded nature of the “ Hybrid Perpetual” 
refuses to respond, and stagnates less or more 
until the more congenial days of autumn arrive. 
So with us it is far from being perpetual, as it 
gives us only one full blooming in June, with a 
few straggling flowers in September or October. 

But the Perpetual class being the favorite in 

-' Europe, the great majority of new roses we 
import are from that class. Thus we keep on 
year after year pandering to this ‘‘ perpetual” 
story, first partly deceiving ourselves, and then 
wholly deceiving our customers. Our patrons 
in the Northern States usually ask us for a 
hardy rose that will bloom monthly, but let it 
be fully understood that there is no ever-bloom- 
ing rose that in ordinary conditions of shelter 
will stand in any section where the thermometer 
falls down to zero, unless protected. This pro- 
tection is a very simple matter—any mulching 
of leaves, sawdust, tan-bark, or such material, 











placed six inches deep around the roots of the 
plants, will keep enough of them alive to give 
splendid plants the next season. The important 
point is that it should not be done too early in 
this section; it need not be done until the middle 
of December. If done too early, it would rot 
the stems. . 
Hardiness in any rose in the Northern 
States can only be had at the expense of ever- 
blooming, or, in other words, all plants, roses 
or others, that will endure our winters with- 


out proteetion, with few trifling exceptions, 


bloom fully only once in the season. True, 
there may be cases, as we have before said, ow- 
ing to special conditions of soil or shelter, where 
some of the true monthly roses will stand year 
after year and be hardy, but these exceptions 
are rare ones. A knowledge of this fact would 
prevent much disappointment among the lovers 
of flowers, and save us who are dealers a world 
of time in explanations. 

Apropos of this subject, a well-known German 
florist related to me the other day, in a high 
state of irritation, his troubles in this way. He 
said: “I have so much drouble with the ladies 
when dey comes to buy mine rose; dey wants 
him hardy, dey wants him doubles, dey wants 
him moondly, dey wants him fragrand, dey 
wants him nice gouler, dey wants him ebery- 
dings in one rose. I hopes Iam not what you 
calls one uncallant man, but I have somedimes 
to say to.dat Jadies: Madam, I never often sees 
dat ladies dat was beautiful, dat was rich, dat 
was good tember, dat was youngs, dat was 
clever, dat was perfection in one ladies. I sees 
her much not!” 
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FroiT in Nesraska.—It seems strange ‘to 
be able to record as one of our best fruit- 
growing States one which only a few years ago 
had no existence on our maps. The soil and 
climate of Nebraska seem wonderfully well 
adapted to fruit culture, and the exhibition of 
fruit at the last State Fair has been spoken of 
by all who saw it as something almost without 
parallel. Hon. Robert W. Furnas, Pres. of the 
State Board of Agriculture, kindly sends us 
some stereoscopic views of the fruit-tables at 
the Exhibition. These shadows are enough to 
make one wish that he had seen the reality. 
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Crawfish and Cranberries. 
ae 

The following comes from a cranberry culti- 
vator in Wisconsin : 

“Three elements,” says an experienced cran- 
berry culturist, “are necessary to grow cranber- 
ries. Muck or peat, sand, and water, the first 
two in proper proportions, and the latter under 
perfect control.” *The peat swamps in the Mid- 
dle and Eastern States are deficient in silex, be- 
ing composed of clear vegetable matter depos- 
ited from each annual growth through a long 
series of years. To adapt such land to the 
growth of eranberries, the Eastern cultivators 
cover their marshes with about four inches of 
sand, carted from the neighboring banks. 

The average cost of this operation is esti- 
mated at about $40 peracre. A thorough ex- 
amination of the marshes and peat-swamps of 
Wisconsin shows a large percentage of sand 
mixed with the peat throughout, and in the 
spring, when the snow-water goes off, the sur- 
face is often traced with sand deposited by the 
receding water. That these natural sanded 
marshes are well adapted to the growth of 
cranberries is evinced by the spontaneous crop 














that crimsons the ground every autumn jin Jo. 
cations spared by the devastating fires that 
sweep that country every dry season. 

How these marshes in Wisconsin have be- » 
come sanded, and even the surface-water 
freighted with a silicious sediment, is a question 
one would naturally refer to the geologist, but 
the zodlogist must here claim the field. The 
little animal familiarly known as the “Craw- 
fish,” a miniature lobster in appearance, is the 
sole engineer and operator in this work. 

Digging a perpendicular hole or well until he 
strikes water, be it 2 or 20 feet deep, this little 
creature brings to the surface a large amount of 
dirt, and as sand underlies all of these marshes, 
the amount brought to the surface each time he 
repairs his home or changes his location is con- 
siderable. Thus, long before the white man trod 
these wilds, this little crustacean-was quietly 
preparing these lands for future use, and the 
actual value to the land that will be brought 
into cranberry culture can scarcely be estimated, 
saving an expense of about $40 per acre to 
each. CRANBERRY CULTURIST. 
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Vegetables—A Few Select Kinds. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
——@—— 

As spring approaches, I begin to receive num- 
bers of letters inquiring about the relative value 
of the different kinds of vegetables, and although 
what we recommend as the best, will doubtless 
not apply to every section of the country, or ac- 
cord with the views of all, yet we believe the 
list given below, with a few exceptions, will 
suit well, either for private use or for market- 
garden culture. Theseveral varietiesare named 
in the order of their earliness: 

Asparagus.—Van Sicklen’s Colossal. 

Beans, Dwarf or Bush.—Early Valentine, 
Early Mohawk, Refugee, Black-wax. 

Beans, Pole-—Large Lima and Scarlet Run- 
ner. 

Beet. — Egyptian, Dewing’s Blood-Turnip, 
Short-Top Round, Long Smooth Red. 

Broccoli.—W hite Cape and Purple Cape, 

Brussels Sprouts.—Roseberry. 

Borecale or Kale-—Dwarf Curled;” Scotch 
Greens. 

Cabbage.—Early Jersey Wakefield, Early Ox- 
heart, Early Winningstadt, Fottler’s Brunswick, 
Premium Flat Dutch, Large Bergen, Marble- 
head Mammoth, Drumhead Savoy. 

Carrot.—French Forcing, Early Horn, Long 
Orange. 

Cauliflower.—Extra Early Erfurt, Early Paris, 
Dwarf Mammoth. 

Celery.—Sandringham Dwarf White, White 
Solid, Hood’s Dwarf Red, Dwarf Crimson. 

Corn, Sweet.—Early Narragansett, Crosby’s 
Early Sugar, Stowell’s Evergreen, Mammoth 
Sugar. 

Cucumber.—Improved White Spine, Long 
Green. 

Cucumber—Frame or Forcing.—Sion House, 
Favorite, Cuthill’s Black Spine, Marquis of 
Lorne. 

Egg-Plant.—New York Improved, Black 
Pekin. 

Eindive.—Green and White Curled, French 
Moss. 

Kohl Rabi.— White and Purple Vienna. 

. Leek.—Musselburgh, Large London Flag. 

Lettuce.—All the Year Round, Early Simp- 
«on, Boston Market, Butter, Drumhead or Malta, 
Curled India. 

Melon (Musk). — Nutmeg, 
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Melon (Water).—Phinney’s Early, Long 
Carolina, Mountain Sweet. 

Onion.—White and Red: Marzajola; Early 
Large Red, Yellow Strasburg, White Portugal. 

Parsnip.—Student. 

Parsley.—Moss Curled, Double Curled. 

Peas (First Harly).—Carter’s First Crop, Phila- 
delphia, Extra Early, McLean’s Little Gem, 
Blue Peter. 

Peas (Second Early).—Laxton’s Prolific, Epi- 
curean, Dwarf Waterloo. 

Peas (General Crop).—Champion of England, 
Premier, Vietch’s Perfection. 

Pepper.—Large Bell, Squash. 

Potato. — Early Rose, Jersey Peachblow, 
Peerless, Late Rose. 

Radish—Long Short-top Scarlet, Round 
Short-top Scarlet, French Breakfast, China 
Winter, Black and White Spanish. 

Rhubarb.—Linneus and Victoria. 

Spinach.—Round. 

Squash.—White and Yellow Bush, Boston 
Marrow, Hubbard. 

Tomato. — Waring’s Trophy, New York 
Market, General Grant. 

Turnip.—Red and White Top Strap-Leaf, 
Yellow Globe, American Ruta-baga, Long 
White French. 

Among the sorts named, we desire to call 
special attention to the following, as decided 
improvements: 

Van Sicklen’s Colossal Asparagus should be 
grown to the exclusion of all others. 

In Celery, Sandringham Dwarf White is 
larger, but equally fine and similar in all other 
respects to the “Incomparable Dwarf,” which 
we have been growing for the past ten years. 

In Egg-Plant, the Black Pekin we find better 
flavored than any other, though in appearance 
not quite so marketable. 

In Lettuce, for growing under glass, ‘‘All the 
Year Round” and “Boston Market” are now 
the favorites for plain-leaved sorts, while for 
Curled, ‘‘Simpson” or “Silesia” is still pre- 
ferred. 

The New Neapolitan Onions, Red and White 
Marzajola, are a great advance in earliness. By 
what we saw of them in London last summer, 

we should judge that seeds sown in early spring 
would come to maturity nearly as soon as 
“sets” planted at the same time. 

In Peas, McLean’s “Blue Peter” is quite a 
novelty, growing only about nine inches in hight, 
of exquisite flavor, and bearing pods in great 
profusion. 





Mulberries, 
Hoan, 

Mulberries seem to have nearly gone out of 
fashion. Perhaps the perfect failure of the Mul- 
ticaulis speculation disgusted people with every- 
thing that bore the name of Mulberry. At all 
events, we see trees much less frequently now 
than formerly. The Persian, or, as it is more 
generally called, the English, is a fine-flavored 
fruit, and is worth growing wherever the cli- 
mate will allow. Downing’s Everbearing is a 
seedling of the Multicaulis, and remains a long 
time in bearjng, although it doesnot give a very 
large amount of fruitatonce. The fruit is much 
esteemed by many for cooking, Hick’s Ever- 
bearing is a Kentucky seedling, and though a 
better bearer than the Downing, its fruit is in- 
ferior to that in quality. This tree is valued at 
the South for planting in poultry-yards. It isa 
rapid grower, spreads widely, and makes a dense 
shade, while its abundant fruit furnishes food to 





the fowls, A new variety is mentioned in the 
French journals, which originated in Hungary, 
and is called Morus alba Fegyvernekiana. 
Though the name is long, the tree is not, as if 
grows only about six feet high, and isspoken of 
as a dwarf of remarkable beauty. 
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Seeds and Plants by Mail. 
ge 

The liberality of our postal law, which al- 
lowed seeds and plants in packages under four 
pounds in weight to go by mail at a low rate of 
postage, was not only a matter of congratula- 
tion to our own people, but the envy of those 
of other countries. Last Congress, wish- 
ing to extend the mail facilities, passed a 
law allowing merchandise of other kinds to go 
through the mails in packages not exceeding 
twelve ounces in weight. Unfortunately the 
authorities of the P. O. Department construed 
the law to restrict all parcels, seeds and plants 
included, to the weight of 12 oz. The result of 
this was to largely restrict the sending of seeds, 
and to almost entirely cut off the forwarding of 
plants by mail, to the great annoyance of the 
seedmen, and the great inconvenience of those 
who had been accustomed to receive their sup- 
plies by mail. Besides, the restriction of the 
size of the parcels made more work for the 
post-office clerks, as they were obliged to handle 
and cancel the stamps upon five parcels instead 
of one. That this construction of the law by 
the department was contrary to the intent of 
those?who passed it, we know from conversa- 
tion with members of both houses of Congress, 
and this is shown to be the case by the passage 
early in the session of a Jaw restoring the post- 
age upon seeds and plants to its old status. 
Packages under four pounds in weight can 
under this new law be sent at the rate of two 
cents for four ounces. 

It is not often that a great wrong—a wrong 
not merely to the few hundred dealers, but to 
the many thousands who receive seeds and 
plants—is so quickly righted, and it is but fair 
to state that the credit of this prompt action is 
due to the energy and perseverance of Gen. B. 
F. Butler, to whom, in behalf of our many 
readers, we return thanks. 

Now that the postal change has been gained, 
it is in order for horticulturists to ask-€on- 
gress to facilitate the importation of plants. 
Of some kinds of plants three fourths are lost 
by the delay at the Custom-House. We donot. 
so much object to paying duty, but give us our 
plants alive. 





Printers’ Ink and Canker-Worms. 








F. G. Pratt, Concord, Mass., writes as follows: 
“Tn the December number, I see an article on 
the Canker-worm, giving a remedy for the pest. 
My father, as Superintendent of Public Grounds 
of Concord, has for the past three years had the 
charge of the noble elms that line the streets 
of this ancient town. He uses the refuse 
printers’-ink for that purpose, and finds it effec- 
tual. But my object in writing this was to say 
that the sheathing-paper is useless, and only in- 
creases the expense. We merely smooth the 
rough bark slightly with a drawing-shaye, and 
spread the ink directly on to the bark. It does 
not injure the tree; it can be put on much fast- 
er, and is much more effectual, as it leaves no 
chance for the moth to go up under the paper, 
which can not be made perfectly tight and 








close. The female moth begins to run about 
the first week in November, and runs from then 
to the middle or Jast of April, whenever a 
warm thaw comes on during the winter. The 
ink must be put on about once in ten days dur- 
ing the fall and spring, and whenever a long 
thaw seems likely during the winter. The slight- 
est contact with the ink is death to the insect.” 
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Supports For Pot-Piants.—A stick or rod, 
even a very light one, appears clumsy when 
used to support very slender plants, such as the 
flower-stems of Carnations, etc. We not long 
ago saw in an English journal a device which 
we have since used with much satisfaction. The 
support is made of small galvanized iron wire ; 
this is formed into a spiral with its turns wide 
apart, by winding it around a rod, leaving that 
portion straight which goes into the soil of the 
pot. The stem of the plant can be passed into 
the turns of the wire, which when nicely ad- 
justed will be so concealed by the leaves as not 
to be unpleasantly conspicuous. Galvanized 
wire will answer admirably to make other sup- 
ports, such as balloon-frames, for which rattan 
and similar material is generally employed. 
The effect of all plants needing a frame or other 
support, is much detracted from if these are 
made at all conspicuous, 
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Some Evergreen Native Ferns. 
— 


Ferns are generally so graceful, and present 
such a variety of form, that it is no-wonder that 
they are popular with plant-lovers. Both out- 
door and in-door ferneries have of late become 
popular, and both native and exotic species are 
used to fill them. For out-door ferneries almost 
any of our native species may be used, there 
being but few, and these very rare ones, that are 
particular about locality, provided they have 
sufficient shade. Those who in their rambles 
select graceful and attractive ferns for an in- 
door fernery are likely to be sadly disappointed 
as one by one the beautiful fronds disappear. 
Many do not know that. while some ferns are 
evergreen others are deciduous—that is, die 
down at the end of the growing season. The 
in-door fernery is intended to be bright during 
the winter months, and these deciduous ferns 
are entirely unsuited to the purpose. We have 
a few evergreen ones which may be satisfac- 
torily used, provided the fernery is kept in a 
cool room, but for the most part the exotics 
will be found to best answer the purpose. 

We give figures of three of our native ever- 
green ferns, which are susceptible of cultivation 
in a cool fernery, and which are especially in- 
teresting as being among the few low evergreens 
that add brightness to our winter Jandscape. 
Those who go into the woods in spring and sum- 
mer only, forego much of the pleasure of a coun- 
try life. There is much that a lover of nature 
can enjoy in winter, and we do not know of a 
more pleasing sight than that of asnow-covered _ 
bank with the dark green of these. persistent 
ferns showing against the snow. 

One of our commonest ferns is the Polypody, 
Polypodium vulgare. This is found in both 
Europe and this country, and is almost every- 
where common in rocky places. Its root-stock 
is branching, and this suggested its botanical 
name, which is from the Greek, meaning many 
and foot. It is not our intention to give a botan- 
ical description of ferns, but we may merely 
state that the reproductive organs are in most 
kinds in the form of brownish dots upon 
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the underside of the fronds, or what are popu- 
larly called the leaves. Some fronds will be 
found to be entirely barren, while others will 
have fruit-dots upon their ipper portions, and 
it often happens that these fronds or divisions 
of fronds are of shape different from those 


Fig. 1.—POLYPODY. 


which are sterile and bear no fruit-dots. In the 
common Polypody, the fronds (or leaves) grow 
from six inches to a foot long, and have their 
divisions extending down to the midrib. The 
fruit-dots are roundish, and in two rows, mid- 
way between the midrib of the division and the 
margin. In many ferns the fruit-dots are cov- 
ered, when young at least, by a membrane, but 


MARBLEHEAD SQUASH. 


in the Polypody they are always naked. Like 
many other ferns, the Polypody varies in form, 
and there are in cultivation some half-dozen or 
more named varieties in which the divisions of 
the fronds are variously toothed and subdivided. 
In figure 2 we have one of the Shield-Ferns, 
Aspidium acrostichoides. It is unfortunate that 
this has received no popular name, as it is one 
of the most showy and common of our North- 
ern species. Its specific name, acrostichoides, 
means resembling Acrostichium, another fern 














which got its name from the fact that the fruit- 
dots are placed in such a manner as to resemble 
lines in poetry; so we think this might as well 
be called the Acrostic Shield-fern by those who 
do not care to remember the botanical name 
given above. This fern has very strong and 














Fig. 2.—ACROSTIC FERN, 


thick fronds, and the rachis, or stem as it would 
be generally called, has brownish scales upon it, 
which are not shown in the engraving. It 
grows from one to two feet high, the divisions 
have an appendage on the lower side, and the 
upper divisions, when fruit-bearing, are much 
narrower than the lower and sterile ones, 
which haye small bristly teeth on the margin. 
The fruit-dots when young 
are covered by a membrane, 
and when old they run to- 
gether so that their shape is lost. 
A variety is found in which the 
divisions of the fronds are more 
or less deeply cut and tooth- 
ed. This fern is very common 
upon wooded hill-sides. Figure 
3 gives one of our most deli- 
cate evergreen ferns, Asplenium 
ebeneum, the Ebony Spleenwort, 
so called because the stem of 
the frond is blackish and shiny, 
like ebony. This is a rather 
common fern in rocky woods, 
and grows from eight inches 
to a foot or more high, form- 
ing pretty little tufts. The divisions are gene- 
rally lanceolate, but differ considerably in out- 
line. There are several other evergreen ferns, 
but they are generally rarer than the ones we 
have named. We have seen these successfully 
grown in a cool room without the protection of 
the glass of a fernery, but it would be useless to 
attempt their cultivation in the hot and dry at- 
mosphere of an ordinary dwelling room. 
Whether grown in-doors or out, evergreen 
ferns should not be long exposed to full sun. 








The “Marblehead” Squash. 
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Some weeks ago’ we received from Mr. Jameg 
J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, Mass., the wel}. 
known introducer of the Hubbard, specimens 
of a squash which came without name. The 
squash was tried by several, and unanimously 
pronounced to be of the very highest quality, 
We have since received from Mr. Gregory some 
particulars of its history. He first became ae. 
quainted with this variety many years ago, find- 
ing it growing in the garden of an old sea-cap- 
tain at Marblehead. The old gentleman had 
procured the seeds in some foreign country 
which is not mentioned. Mr. Gregory procured 
seeds from this stock, but when he came to see 
the resulting crop he found the variety so mixed 
and crossed by careless culture that he aban- 
doned it. Last year, Mr. G. procured some 
seeds of a Western farmer of a variety that he 
said he had obtained from the sea-board, and 
upon growing them 
they proved to be 
the identical squash 
that had many years 
before been culti- 
vated by the old 
sea-captain. The 
variety, having been 
grown by itself, had 
been kept pure. As 
this squash first 
came to Mr. Gre- 
gory’s notice in the 
town in which he 
resides, he appropri- 
ately calls it the 
“ Marblehead.” The 
squash, as will be 
seen by the engray- 
ing, which is froma 
photograph, has the 
same general ap- 
pearance as the 
Hubbard, but it 
does not taper so 
much towards the 
top. The color of 
its shell is a light 
blue, and the shell 
is even harder than 
that of the Hubbard, 
and the squash is 
heavier in propor- 
tion to its size than 
that variety. The 
flesh, which is rather 
lighter colored than 
that of the Hubbard, 
is remarkably fine- 
grained, and cooks 
smooth, while in pie 3—zBony FERN. 
sweetness, richness, 
and excellence of flavor we do not recollect to 
have seen its equal. Wesupposed that the Hub- 
bard was as good as it was possible for a squash 
to be, but it will have to look to its laurels. There 
is much about the character of the flesh that 
reminds one of the Boston Marrow as it was 
before it became ruined by mixing. The Hub- 
bard is difficult to find pure, as it has been 
crossed with a blue squash, and sometimes will 
give sports that have a bluish color; these 
should not be confounded with the Marblehead, 
which Mr. Gregory claims to be the purest of 
any standard variety of squash with which 
he is acquainted, which, considering his long 
experience, is saying a great deal for it. 
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Coal and Wood Boxes. 


A coal-scuttle, or hod, as it is differently called, 
while it isa most useful household convenience, 
is not a very sightly thing to have in ~the 
sitting-room or parlor. Of late years, the fur- 
nishing stores haye kept coal-boxes made of 
heavy sheet-iron, and variously ornamented. True 
taste demands that a coal-box should be hon- 
est, and that its ap- 
pearance should not be 
such as to lead any 
one to suppose that it 
is anything but a 
receptacle for coal. 
Some of the coal- 
boxes offered for sale 
are especially absurd. 
We noticed one in the 
form of a classic vase. 
It is bad enough to see 
these specimens of an- 
cient art conyerted into 
flower-pots, but to have 
them used for coal- 
boxes, made in iron, 
highiy enameled, and 
ornamented with flow- 
ers, and furnished with 
a cover, is an outrage 
upon propriety. A vase 
withacover! Another style nearly as bad is a short 
fluted column with a cover. Unless a column is 
solid it is worthless. Yet here we have one made 
hollow, and to hold coal! The most sensible form 
of coal-box offered for sale is shown in fig.1. Itis 
made of heavy sheet-iron, and has a handle at front 
and rear to allow of its being readily carried. Some 
manufacturers ornament them profusely with flow- 
ers énd other colored designs,which, as a matter of 
taste, had better be left off. There are many who 
would like to have a coal-box who are beyond the 
reach of furnishing stores, and of workers in iron 
who could make one for them. These must con- 
tent themselves with a box of wood. One, made in 
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Fig. 1.—coaL-box, 





Fig. 2.—RUSTIC WOOD-BOX. 

the shape of fig. 1, of wood, and lined if possible 
with galvanized or sheet-iron or heavy tin, will an- 
swer. It is better to have the box lined, as a 
wooden one ina warm room will shrink so that 
the joints will allow dust to sift out. The wood 
may be varnished with shellac or other varnish. 

Wood-boxes are a necessity where there are wood 
fires, as, however carefully it may be managed, 
wood will make, that dread of all good housekeep- 
ers, “a litter.” In figure 2 we give a design for a 
wood-box which may be of a size for one or two 
persons to carry, and which is susceptible of any 
desired amount of ornament. The essentials of a 
wood-box are that it shall keep the wood from 
contact with the carpet, and prevent the sticks 
from rolling off. The one we have figured may be 
made in a rustic style, with saplings and any thin 
boardivg, and may be ornamented with whatever 
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rustic work may be at hand. Its appearance may 
be improved by a coating of shellac varnish. 








Shellac Varnish.—Staining Woods. 
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Some folks keep house without shellac varnish. 
I do not know how they get along. I should as 
soon think of doing without a tea-kettle as without 
my bottle of shellac. This is the way I make it. 
I take a fruit-jar, as being handiest, put ina half 
or quarter of a pound of shellac, as may be, and 
take a piece of tin for a cover. A hole through the 
tin allows the handle of a brush to pass, and the 
whole, as you will see in the sketch, is complete 
and ready at a moment’s notice. Oh! I forgot. 
After you have put in your shellac, you must cover 
it with strong alcohol, and set it in a warm place. 
If ina hurry, put the bottle in a saucepan of cold 
water, with a couple of sticks to prevent its touch- 
ing the bottom of the pan; put the saucepan on 
the stove, and in a short time the shellae will be 
dissolved. It will be too thick for use, but when 
dissolved you can thin with alcohol, so that it will 
cover well with the brush. If 
a black-walnut table gets dis- 
colored, give the spot a daub 
with the shellac, and before it 
gets dry rub it with a woolen 
cloth upon which there is a 
little sweet-oil, and the spot 
will look so much better than 
the rest of the table that you 
will have to go over the whole. 
In fact, this is the whole se- 
cret of French polish—shellac 
varnish rubbed off with sweet- 
oil. If anything needs slick- 
ing up, you can generally do | 
it with the shellac, and: for vyaRNnIsH-BOTTLE. 
stained work it is beyond 
compare. As to staining, it is the easiest thing 
imaginable. People would make many more eon- 
venient things if it were not for the trouble of 
painting them when done. Stain, and you will not 
bother with paint. It can all be done in an hour. 

I use two stains; for mahogany, burnt sienna, 
and for black-walnut, burnt umber. These can be 
had in the dry state at any paint-shop. They may 
be mixed—simply stirred up thoroughly—with 
water or with ale. Ale does not dry so quickly, and 
allows of more thorough rubbing in. Suppose you 
have a wardrobe or case of any kind made of com- 
mon pine. Select which color you please.’ Make it 
into a mud with water or ale, and then take a rag 
and rub the color well into the wood, which must 
of course be dry. Mind, it is what goes into the 
pores of the wood that does the business, and it 
must be rubbed in, and not painted on. Let the 
work dry, and then give a coat of shellac varnish. 
You will find that, while the wood is stained, the 
‘grain’ is preserved, and will be brought out by 
the varnish in a manner that will surprise those who 
have never done such work. If you wish the job to be 
extra nice, put on a second coat of varnish, a little 
at a time, rub it dry with an oiled woolen rag, and 
you will have a hard, smooth finish, THORSON. 
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A Scuttle for Base-burning Stoves. 
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Mr. John Furbish, Brunswick, Me., whose ‘ Pot 
and Kettle Scraper ’’ we published last year, sends 
us photographs of an invention which he describes 
as follows: 

“T send you a cut of my ‘ base-burner’ scuttle or 
hod, because its use, both at home and by my cus- 
tomers, has rendered it valuable to us, as it seems 
to complete our ‘home comfort,’ so far as the 
stove department goes. 

“Tf you use magazine stoves, you have no occasion 
to be told that the only real trouble with them is 
gas and dust in filling with the supply of coal, 
which I attempted to overcome when I contrived 
for my own use this hod. From the two cuts you 
will readily see the idea. Figure 1 shows the lid 








partly open for filling; figure 2 shows the opera- 
tion of the curved lever, or arc, by which the lid 
is opened and closed, which is also shown project- 
ing through the side on fig. 1. This handle is 
notched, and fastens the lid down when the hod is 
reversed after filling, preparatory to its being 
placed in the top opening of the stove, and is dis- 
charged” by raising 
the lever. The coal 
by its own weight 
is delivered, and all 
gas and dust kept 
in, since the hod 
takes the place of 
the cover of the 
stove orurn. Next, 
by drawing up the 
lever, the valve is 
shut, and the hod 
can be removed at 
will. 

‘* You will notice 
in fig.1arim which 
rests upon the top of the stove, and can be made 
of any diameter to suit the openings in different 
sizes and kinds of stoves. The one represented 
was made for Nos, 23 and 24 ‘Morning Glory.’ 
The bail being attached at the center allows thr 
hod to revolve readily for filling and discharging. 

“These we make of metal, but any person of faiz 
mechanical ability can make one of a small keg (a 
25-lb. powder-keg is about right size). Saw a hole 
in one end, and attach some kind of gear to open 
and shut the valve. Next fasten a rim on, which 
serves to keep the scuttle in place, and a very ser- 
viceable article is provided. Our ladies think thie 
is as good as my ‘pot, pan, and kettle scraper.’ *” 





Fig. 1.—BASE-BURNER HOD. 








Home Topics. 


—e—— 


MILK FOR BaBes.—An old friend writes to me 
about her wonderful first baby. Among other 


weeks old, and he grew poor all of the time, and 
cried almost constantly. Then we found that my 
milk was good for nothing, and the little fellow 
was starving. We gave him cow’s milk with one 
third water and sweetened a trifle, but that did not 
satisfy him, and he had a sour stomach and indiges- 








Fig. 2.—HOD, SHOWING LEVER. 


tion all of the time. Finally,we fed him with clear 
milk, without sugar or water, and since that he 
has gained every minute, and is getting to be a 
good baby.” 

I have heard other people of late tell of expe- 
riences somewhat similar, cases of babies who did 
thrive well on watered and sweetened milk, but 
who began to improve when clear new milk was 
fed to them. It all goes to show me how impossi- 
ble it is to make any rule to fit all cases. For what 
was my Own experience with my baby last summer ? 
I have never ‘brought up a baby by hand,” but 
after weaning the last one, and beginning to give 
her cow’s milk freely, she began to have sores on 
her head, and kept it up in quite disagreeable 
fashion for several weeks. Her diet was graham 
gruel, sifted graham gems and milk, some plain 
fruit, and unseasoned mashed potatoes. At length 
it occurred to us that the milk might be too rich, 
About that time I read in an old Agriculturist the 
opinion of an English physician of large experience, 





that the milk for babes should be diluted one half 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. er 


things, she says: “I nursed him until he was four ~ 
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at first, with the water gradually lessened, but not 
entirely omitted, even after the child was a year old. 
Baby was a year old. I began mixing her drinks 
one fourth water and three fourths milk, and from 
that time the sores went away as fast as possible. 

Aword here about sores. I would never drive 
them in or heal them up rapidly by outward appli- 
cations. Their cause is almost invariably in the 
diet—too much grease of: some kind, usually. 
Change the diet of the child to more simple yet 
nutritious fare, and that with pure air and cleanli- 
ness is your best method of cure. I ought to say 
that our cow’s milk is unusually rich, and she was 
almost a year past calving. 

I have a suspicion that my friend’s child suffered 
from the sugar in the milk much more than from 
the water. Only healthy stomachs, among us 
grown-up people even, can take milk and sugar 
together without getting a sour stomach in conse- 
quence. A very young babe should be fed the milk 
of a cow whose calf is also very young. As the 
milk of a cow (or of any animal) grows richer with 
the increasing age of its offspring, it would proba- 
bly be necessary to dilute the milk (but not to 
sweeten it, I think) if only that of a cow several 
months past calving could be obtained. 

To Keep Fresh Meat IN WINTER.—In Minne- 
sota,where winter thaws are not much to be feared, 
it is quite common to hang up a porker or a leg of 
venison or beef, and cut from it as it hangs, week 
after week. It seems to us that meat so kept must 
greatly: deteriorate in flavor. We like best to cut 
the beef or venison into good pieces for cooking in 
various ways, aud pack them down insnow. Of 
course they freeze, but thawing a piece brought in 
to cook is a simple matter. Put frozen poultry or 
meat in cold water, and all the frost will shortly 
leave it. A coating of ice will be found on the out- 
side, which will easily cleave off. 

To CLEAN A VERY GREASY SPIDER OR KETTLE. 
—Don’t waste your soap on it. Put ashes into it, 
«2d pour ina little water. In a few minutes scrape 
it all out with a stick, and rinse it out with water. 
it is then ready for your dish-water and cloth 
without additional soap. . 

In that little book called ‘‘ How to Live, or a 
Dime a Day,’’ Solon Robinson represents Mrs. 
Savery as keeping a jar of lye beside her sink, into 
which she dipped any very greasy dish. Too much 
trouble for me, and a little dangerous where chil- 
dren are about. A drink of lye would killa child 


if not immediately counteracted by plentiful doses 


of oil 

Tor-Caps AND Ear-ProTectors.—Grandpa,who 
enjoys no employment more than the preparation 
of nice stove-wood, must look out for his toes this 
ripping winter weather. He knows this very well, 
for he remembers another grandpa who chilled his 
feet so badly that one of his toes came off after 
months of slow and steady sufferipg. So our 
grandpa wears toe-caps under his stockings. These 
are cut out of soft flannel, in the shape of the toe 
of a sock, and made to cover about half of the 
foot. In sewing them up, the seams are laid flat, 
so as to make no unpleasant pressure. He thinks 
his feet keep warm much better when thus protect- 
ed. Perhaps your grandpa would like to try it. 

Ear-protectors, or ear-caps, may be made of silk 
or velvet, and lined with some warm material. Cut 
them in ‘an oval shape, large enough to cover the 
ear when hemmed (or bound), and drawn up with 
arubber cord. The cord will keep them in place 
when the ear is once snugly tucked in. To keep 
the pair together, fasten a rubber cord to them, one 
end to each, and long enough to go under the chin, 
or over the head under the hat, or behind the neck 
under the hair. Gentlemen find these very com- 
fortable in cold weather. If made of material near 
the color of the hair they are scarcely noticeable. 


Ventilate the Living Rooms. 
ae 
Whew! How can a body breathe in such a room 
as this? Every window is dripping with dew. 
The wails are covered. with drops of condensed 
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steam. The air of the room is all saturated with 
moisture, and clouds of hot vapor are constantly 
adding to its unhealthy state. It is not, pure water 
either that escapes from the pots and kettles on the 
stove. Odorous particles of beef or pork, of tur- 
nip, or potato, or cabbage, or what-not, are float- 
ing about, and lodging here and there. Have you 
never smelt fried cakes, or pork, or cabbage, in 
the best clothes your neighbors wore to meeting ? 
Ihave. Certain children who went to school with 
me in my youth always brought a sickening odor 
of their breakfast griddle-cakes, and—well, of 
burnt grease, in their clothing. 

The air of kitchens often goes from one extreme 
to another. When it is not unhealthily damp on 
account of the escape of steam, it is likely to be 
too much dried, and even scorched, by the cook- 
ing-stove when baking or ironing is going on. 

If the air is too moist, a sensitive body, or a skin 
healthily appreciative of wholesome conditions, 
becomes uncomfortable, and cries out for a supply 
of fresh air. The body must constantly part with 
some of its own moisture, or suffer in consequence 
of having this ‘‘insensible perspiration ’’ (which 
goes on every moment while we are in health) shut 
in by any cause. If the air is already saturated 
with moisture, it is in no condition to relieve the 
skin pores by taking up the degree of vapor which 
the animal economy brings to the surface. The 
fluid matter thrown out from the lungs and skin is 
by no means pure water. Itcontains carbonic acid 
and animal matter which is deleterious. Then let 
in pure air from the supply out of doors. 

You don’t want to “warm up all of out-doors,”’ 
eh? Well, if you keep your rooms shut tight, and 
dry the air by heating it, you cheat yourself of 
warmth in the worst way. You will poison your 
blood, and not keep comfortably warm either, in a 
close, hot room. A scientific writer says: ‘‘In very 
dry air the insensible perspiration will be increased, 
and as it is a true evaporation it will generate cold 
proportionate to its amount. Those parts of the 
bedy which are most insulated in the air, and fur- 
thest from the heart, will feel this refrigerating in- 
fluence most powerfully; hence that coldness of 
the hands and feetso often experienced. The brain, 
being screened by the skull from this evaporating 
influence, will remain relatively hot, and will get 
surcharged besides with the fluids which are ex- 
pelled from the extremities by the contraction of 
the blood-vessels caused by cold.” This is the 
coldness (particularly of the extremities) which 
the dwellers in close, hot rooms condemn them- 
selves to. This explains their headaches. 

Then make a hole somewhere to let out the 
steam and foul air, and to let in a little uncontami- 
nated oxygen. All windows should be made so as 
to open at the top. FEMINA. 
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Neighborly Kindness. 
—=--—~ 

‘“‘We ants never borrow, we ants never lend.” 
That is what the ant said to the cricket, you know, 
when the cricket found its cupboard bare after 
winter set in. 
‘** When the weather was warm, did you lay nothing by?” 

Said the cricket: ‘ Not I. 

My heart was so Jight that I sang day and night.” 
‘“* Go, then,” said the ant, ‘‘ and dance winter away.” 

When thus he had spoken, he lifted the wicket, 

And out of the door turned the poor little cricket. 


Silly little cricket! But, to tell the truth, I be- 
lieve I would rather be in the cricket’s shoes than 
in the ant’s on that cold winter morning—that is, 
provided the cricket had a warm and loving heart 
in its bosom. Of course, we are speaking now of 
human ants and human crickets. 

Industry is a fine thing, but how can it be com- 
pared to neighborly love? But would I encourage 
shiftlessness? Oh! no. But I would encourage 
something better. Encourage is the word. Human 
ants are too apt to believe that the world was made 
only for such as themselves, and that it is their 
duty to crowd every other variety of humanity off 
from this planet, if possible; whereas “ it takes all 





sorts of folks to make a world,” and if bumay 
crickets did not serve some useful Purpose, the 
Lord would not have put them here. 

The people who never borrow and never lena 
who make a great effort to be perfectly independent 
of all outside help in the management of all their 
affairs, are apt to look upon misfortune as a crime, 
They have strength, they have shrewdness, they - 
have forethought—why should not everybody else 
have these qualities, and all mind their own busj- 
ness, each scraping up his little or big pile alone, 
and making it the object of his life to increase ang 
guard that pile ? 

But misfortune is not a crime, and poverty is not 
a disgrace. I think of One who “ had not where to 
lay his head.” TI hear a divine voice saying, “ Give 
to every one that asketh of thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away,” 
As I wrote the words “ Neighborly Kindness” at 
the top of my sheet, I saw a little low kitchen 
where a sick woman lay, with no one but her hus- 
band, whose business claimed him ten hours daily, 
and a child of four, to do anything for her or for 
the family comfort. She could scarcely drag: her- 
self about the room, and the bread was all gone. 
A neighbor ‘ran in’ for a few minutes in a friendly 
way—a neighbor with whom the sick woman was 
upon no particularly intimate terms. After a few 
minutes she summoned courage, and drew from 


| under her shawl a loaf of bread neatly wrapped in 


a clean towel, saying, ‘I thought maybe a loaf of 
bread would come handy, and I brought one 
along.” 

Did the sick woman feel ‘‘hurt’”?? Not at all; 
nor in the least humiliated, in the usual sense of 
that word. Both women had learned from their 
mothers’ lips the Lord’s prayer, ‘‘ Give us this day 
our daily bread.” The sick woman said as she took 
the bread: ‘‘ Your loaf is very welcome, but the 
neighborly kindness that prompted you to bring it 
is sweeter to me than any bread can possibly be.” 
And so it was, and will be to all eternity. Yet 
what a lift it was on that dark, sick day to have the 
daily bread supplied! What a lift it was, too, to 
see that by just such loving thoughtfulness for 
others, the 

“weight of care 
That crushes into dumb despair 
One half the human race” 
might be made endurable, and no one be left to 
feel desolate and uncared for! 

It is blessed to “ receive” with a thankful heart 
when one is in need, but more blessed still is it to 
‘give,’ and it is no more selfish to refuse to aid 
others by the means in your power than it is to 
hedge yourself all about so that no one can do the 
least thing for you, and to refuse all the assistance 
you can possibly do without, accepting what you 
must take with frigid politeness and the determi- 
nation to pay for it in cash as soon as possible. 

RELL. 





Sausage-Making and Keeping. 

To make family sausage, the trimmings and 
other lean and fat portions of pork are_used, 
taking care that there is about twice as much lean 
as fat; some consider it an improvement to add 
about one sixth of the weight of lean beef. As to 
seasoning, that is a matter of taste. The majority 
of people use salt, pepper, and sage only, some use 
only salt and pepper, while others, in addition to 
the above, put in thyme, mace, cloves, and other 
spices. There is something repulsive about the 
intestines or “skins’’ used for stuffing sausages, 
and the majority preserve the meat in bulk. In 
cold weather it will keep for a long time, but if it 
is desired to preserve it beyond cold weather it 
needs some case. We have found that muslin bags, 
made of a size to hold a roll 214 or 8 inches in 
diameter, keep the meat very satisfactorily. These 
bags, when filled with sausage-meat, are dipped 
into melted lard, and hung up in a dry, cool place. 
For seasoning, we use to 100 lbs. of meat 40 0% 
salt, and from 8 to 100z. each pepper and sage. 
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Boys and Girls’ Prizes for 1873. 


Just now I am too busy to offer prizes for competition, 
but they will come later. In the mean while, to keep 
matters moving, I have asked Aunt Suc to give you some- 
thing to puzzle over. The prizes will all be worth work- 
ing for—good and new books. Please notice particular- 
ly, that this time answers are to be sent to Aunt Sue, and 
not to Tue Docror. 


It occurs to me that we need stirring up just a little in 
our puzzle department, and I propose to offer some 
prizes by way of making things a little more lively. 
Parties lacking patience need not apply. 

We will give six prizes for the best six transpositions 
on the following verse : 

‘* With his ice and snow and rime, 
Let bleak Winter sternly come: 
There is not a sunnier clime, 
Than a love-lit winter home.” 


Use those 94 letters, no more nor less; transpose them 
into different words, then combine the words into a verse 
or connected sentence: the signature (or nom de plume) 
may be included in the transposition. Weshall endeavor 
to give the decision in the July Agriculturist, so com- 
munications on the subject must reach me before the 20th 
of May. Now don’t go and drive the Doctor raving, dis- 
tracted, crazy, but send your letters to 

Aunt Sus, Box 111, P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





' The Boctor’s Talks—About a Can- 
dle. 


Last month we left our candle burning. The heat of 
the flame melted the tallow, wax, or other material of the 
candle, s0 as to form a nice little cup of liquid candle 
matter, in the center of 
which was the wick, and this 
melted matter arose in the 
wick a short distance to the 
place where it was burned. 
This time we were to inquire, 
““ What makes the liquid rise 
in the wick?”—You know @# 
very well if a drop of watcr 
falls upon your hand it will 
stick to it, and no longer re- 
main around drop, but will SS —— = 
spread and wet the hand for jo, 1.—sLIp OF GLASS. 
a considerable distance. A 
drop of quicksilver upon the hand will remain a drop and 
roll around and not wet the hand with quicksilver at all. 
Probably many of you have never seen quicksilver, but 
you can find an illustration of the same thing in the gar- 
den. Every boy-and girl, in the country at least, must 
have noticed the dew-drops upon a cabbage-leaf, how 
they roll all about, al- 
most little balls of wa- 
ter, without once wet- 
ting the leaf. Water 
sticks to the hand and 
wets it, while it does 
not stick to and wet 
the cabbage-leaf. Wa- 
ter wets the hand, 

Fig. 2.—TWO PLATES OF quicksilver does not. 

GLASE. To put it in other 
words, there is adhesion between the water and the 
surface of the hand, and noadhesion between quicksilver 
and the hand, or between water and the cabbage-leaf. 
Why water will wet some things and not others, or why 
quicksilver will not wet some things and will wet others 
—as you would find out to your sorrow if you should 
handle it while you had a gold ring upon your finger—is 
something that can not be explained. 
It is one of the properties of matter, 
the same as hardness, weight, etc., are. 
One reason that the melted candle 
rises in the wick, is because it can 
adhere to it and wet it. Now let us 
examine this mattera little more. If 
you take a piece of very clean window- 
glass and hold it in water and examine 
closely, you will sce that the surface of 
the water where it touches the glass is 
not perfectly level, but the water rises 
up a little upon the glass, as in fig. 1, 

Fie. 3. where we are supposed to be looking 
sates toward the edge of the glass. The wa- 
ne ter seems to have such a liking for the 
glass that it rises a little to touch it. If you are so fortu- 
nate as to have two bits of glass of the same size—and 
any good-natured glazier will cut them 38 or 4 inches 
square for you out of his broken stock—you can make a 
very pretty experiment, Having your glass thoroughly 
















clean, you need #thin sliver of wood about as thick as the 
glass itself, and some small twine or coarse thread. Put the 
two pieces of glass together and open them enough to 
put in the sliver of wood, then wind stririg around at top 
and bottom and tie fast. Then you will have two edges 
of the glass touching each other and opening, like two 
leaves of a book, to the width of your stick. Ifyou area 
little patient, you can arrange this without 
much difficulty, as shown in fig. 2. If you 
dip the lower edge of the two pieces of glass 
into water, yon will sce the water rise up 
between them; it will rise the highest where 
the pieces of glass are nearest together, and 
will diminish as the glasses spread apart, 
and so form the handsome curve shown in 
the figure. You can see this tolerably with 
water, but if you use a few spoonfuls of 
milk in a plate it will show so plainly that 
allin the room can see it. After you have 
amused yourself—I mean instructed your- 
self, sufficiently with this, take the glasses 
apart, clean them, and put them away, be- 
cause sometime you will wish to show this 
very pretty experiment to some friend. Let 
us look at some other illustrations. If you pour water into 
a perfectly clean tumbler or wine-glass and look at it, 
carefully, you will see that the liquid crawls a little way 

up the side of the glass, as it did on the surface of the 

windew-glass in fig. 1; how it looks is shown in fig. 3; 

the smaller the glass, the more readily will you see the 
rising of the water. If you have a small vial, such as 
medicines are sometimes put in—one of those little fel- 

lows no bigger than your finger—you will find that water 
in it, will crawl up the edges, so that its surface will be 

concave, like a watch-crystal, 
asin fig.4. If you can man- 
age to get a small glass tube 
with the bore no larger than 
a knitting-needle and put one 
end in water or milk, you 
will find the liquid to rise 
just as it did between the 
glass plates. As all can not 
readily get glass tubes, I 
give an engraving, fig. 5, to 
show how it does in tubes of 
different sizes. The smaller 
the tube, the higher the -= = 3 = 
liquid will rise. If we Fig. 5.—SMALL TUBES. 

draw down the tubes, as we 

readily can by softening them in a gas flame, so that they 
will be as thin as a hair, liquids will rise in them to the 
hight of several inches. This was first noticed in small 
tubes, and the force which causes the liquid to rise was 
called capillary attraction, from the Latin capéllus, a hair. 
We have already scen, in the case of the window-glass 
(fig. 2), that this rising of a liquid between surfaces is 
not confined to hair-like or any other tubes, but the old 
name is still used to express this attraction of surfaces 
for liquids. Now let us see that this curious effect is not 
confined to flat plates like the window-glass, nor to curved 
surfaces like tubes. If you have an old lamp-chimney, 





Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 6.—LAMP-CHIMNEY FILLED WITH EARTH. 


you can make an interesting experiment. Tie over one 
end a piece of cloth of any kind, and then nearly fill the 
chimney with perfectly dry earth. For this purpose put 
some earth in a pan under the stove for a day or two, 
and when it is perfectly dry put it into the chimney and 
shake it down so that it will be well packed together. 
Now contrive some way to hold the chimney upright and 
have its lower end rest in a saucer, asin figure 6. Pour 
a little water into the saucer, and wait; soon the water 





will be all gone, and more must be putin. Look at the 


earth in the chimney ; a dark portion shows that it has 
‘been wet by the rising of the water, and if you continue 
to supply sufficient water to the saucer all the dry earth 
will be moistened. I can only just mention what an im- 
portant thing this capillary attraction is. You will 
readily see that the earth in the ficlds and garden acts 
just as that in the lamp-chimney, and when the surface 
moisture is'taken up by plants or dried up by the hot sun, 


how more comes up from. below to feed the plants. I. 


could give many other illustrations of capillary attraction, 
and you have doubtless long ago thopght how the melted 
tallow rosé in the candle-wick. The wick, with its many 
threads and fibers,may be looked upon as a bundle of small 
tubes, and it is just the thing for taking up liquids. The 
wick in an oil or other lamp shows the force of capillary 
attraction in a more striking manner than does the wick 
of a candle, as the oil is often some inches below the 
place where it is to be burned, and it has to rise all this 
distance through the wick. But I have taken s0 long in 
trying to show you how the melted tallow rises through 
the short bit of wick to the place of burning, that I 
shall have to wait until another time before I try to de- 
scribe the candle-flame. Tue Dooror. 





Something to Try at.—Take a picce of 
stiff paper 2% inches long and 1 and a half inch wide, 
and cut it in such a manner that you can put your head 
through it. It is very easy-if you only hit upon the right 
way of doing ‘it. 





Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
(An easy one.) 
I am composed of 6 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3is run by steam. 
My 4, 5, 6 is what many a little dog is. 
My 38, 2, 6 is a small animal. 
- My 1, 2,6isits enemy. 
My 4, 5, 2 is a vegetable. 
My 4, 5, 2, 3 is a fruit. 
My 6, 5, 2 is what many take for breakfast. + 
My whole is necessary about a well-furnished room. 
Maeere ASHLEY. 


ARITHMOREMS. 
1. 7250500160250. 4. 1000500100. 
2. 8025010025015250. 5. 5000100150250. 
8. 50010080150. 6. 20001000250. 
Joun BriestT. 
ANAGRAMS, 
1. Soft ones. 6. Ma sad? Queer! 


2. No acute Jad, I. %. So share toys. 
8. Rags oppress H. 8. Ice toys. 

4, Run, see our bats. 9. Ned lost ace. 
5. Thatis nice,Ma’am. 10. I free corn. 


CROSS-WORD. 


My first is in flower but not in bush. 
My next isin shove but not in push. 
My third is in many but notin all. 
My fourth is in boat, but not in yaw). 
My fifth is in lion but not in brute. 
And my whole is a well-known tropical fruit. 
Mary Jacoss. 
BLANKS. 
(Fill the blanks with words pronounced alike but spelled 
differently.) 
1. The farmer made a —— face at the prospect of hig 
crop of —. : 
2. The man inhaled the fumes from the ——, and they 
say he will —. 
8, I went to the ——, and the —— was very low. 
4. He —— the —— racing through the forest. 
5. I gave her a —— and she gave me a quantity of — 
for it. 
6. Nobody —— how he broke his —~. 
E. M. Brown. 


PUZZLE. 
A VOWEL’s vow. 

A simple, honest vowel, as I go, 

What faults my jealous rivals in me find! 
One calls me (1) dumb ; one sneers (2), too slow! 

That often called, as oft (3) Llag behind; 
Though not in word, yet covertly in sound, 
By one (4) a falsifier I am found, 
Or (5) idle gossiper, and worse than that, 
When in the vein, I (6) whine and (% scratch like cat f 
I vow this perverse alphabet I'll (8) leave, 
Unless more courtly: treatment I receive. 

Tempy. 
AMPUTATIONS, 
1. Behead a Bible name (five letters), transpose, and 
leave another. 

2. Behead one insect and leave another. 
8. Curtail a mineral and leave a thorn. 
4. Curtail a flower and leave a servant. 





5. Curtail a fabulous being and leave a small box. 
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TYING GRANDPA’S SHOE 8 —Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agricuturist. 


6. Behead a bird and leave a coin. 

7. Behead a military cloak and leave a gum. 

8. Behead a bird, transpose, and leave a tyrants 

_ ee > ee 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 
NoumericaL Entema.—Pocket lanterns. 

Pr.— A genial moment oft has given 

What years of toil and pain, 
Of long industrious toil, have striven 
* To win, and all in vain. 

ANAGRAMS.—1. Symmetrical. 2. Fundamental. 3. Un- 
diminished. 4. Tendencies. 5. Astonishment. 6. Con- 
trivances. 7. Apprenticeship. 8. Boundaries. 9. In- 
triguer. 10. Deliverance. 

Square Worp.— 


Awmomra 
Dense 
>i VO 
RAwWAW 
Hapa 


HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 


IN 
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wis 2 2 
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al Ae he 

2yan 
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RA 

wy 


CAZ 


PB 
Hm 


B 
BU R 
CANDYTOFT 


GrocRaPHicaL Oprosites.—1. Newcastle. 2. Haron. 
3. Warsaw. 4. Waterloo. 5. Champlain. 6. Farewell. 





%. Havana. 8. Martha’s Vineyard. 9, Horseshoe 
Waterfall. 


AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Don’t forget, when sending puzzles, ectc., to specify 
whether they are for the Agriculturést or for HEARTH AND 
Home. 

E. 8. B. Your nicely written contributions are always 
gratefully received. 

Eppiz F. G. We have more “cross-words’’ and 
** numerical enigmas ’’ than we shall ever use, but their 
construction amuses the dear children, and I often say 
“thank you”’ for puzzles which I never mean to usc. 

8. G. T. You ask me to “‘ excuse pencil.”’—If you have 
a very good reason for using it instead of ink, I will ex- 
cuse it, otherwise I'd rather not. 

Thanks for letters and puzzles, to Robt. W. M., Helen 
L. M., Lincoln H. H., Wm. L. E., Jr:, A. Savinne, O, A. 
Gage, Mary A. E., 8. M. W., and Geo. T. White. 


Tying Grandpa’s Shoes. 

You all smile when you see this picture—and no won- 
der, as there is nothing so “‘ catching” as moods. Did 
you ever notice how one cross boy or girl would spoil the 
enjoyment ofa party, or destroy the happiness of a family ? 
If one is cross, oticrs are very apt to be made so, for we 
are all very dependent upon one another in this matter. 
But there is one comfort: if ill-nature is ‘* catching,” good- 
nature is just a little moreso. Do yon not know some 
boys or girls who are sure to bring sunshine wherever 
they go? And have you found this to be confined to 





boys and girls? Are there not some old people whose 
presence is as bright as the dayyand to be near whom 
makes onc happier and better? We have, and surely our 
artist has, or he never could have drawn such a darling 
old Grandpa. He is many, many years older than the 
children, but the light of love shines from his dear old 
face and is reflected in the countenances of the little ones. 
How nicely the picture tells its story! The room is in 
oue of those old houses in which grandfather was born, 
or which, in his younger days, he built. The quaint 
old mantcl-piece, the wood fire, and the general air of 
comfort are perfectly home-like. Grandfather has evi- 

riven up hard work to the son, the father of the 
children, but he must still do some ‘‘chores.”” The old 
gentleman likes torcad his paper by the cosy fireside, 
but there is the old horse, which no one can care for so 
well as he, and perhaps the hired man will not properly 
care for the other animals, and grandpa must every after- 
noon go ont to ‘see to things.*’ When he puts off his 






slippers, it is a signal to Charlie and Bessie, who run for 
the heavy shoes. They don’t like that grandpa should 
stoop, for they have heard him speak of a ‘‘ crick in his 
back ;*? they don’t cxactly know what that means, but 
have no doubt that it is something that grandpa should 
be saved from. In their hurry these grandchildren some- 
times get the right shoe upon the wrong foot, but at last 
it is all right, and then comes the lacing up. While the 
children mean to help the dear old man, they must have 
some fun, so they run arace to see which shall get the 
shoe ready first. Don’t they all enjoy it? Grandfather 
looks ready to cheer the victor, and to-comfort the one 
who is beaten, while cither child don’t mind being beaten 
—that is, not much, if grandpa’s shoes are all right. 
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IMPORTANT TO 


WATCH BUYERS 


The WALTHAM WATCH bearing the trade-mark of 
“ Crescent st.” meets the requirements of a large class, such 
as Travelers, Railroad Men, and others who lead active lives. 
This watch has an extra quick beat, and on this account is 
not so liable to be disturbed by the constant jar of Railroad 
Travel. It has a Micrometrical Regulator, is adjusted to 
heat and cold, and contains every improvement that expe- 
rience has shown to be desirable. They are already in use 
on all the leadjng roads in the country, and are worn by 
those who require strong as well as accurate timekeepers, 
The Superintendent of one of the Nevada mines writes that 

“YOUR (WALTHAM) WATCHES ARE THE ONLY 
ONES THAT WILL STAND THE SHOCK OF BLASTING. 
WE HAVE IN THIS MINE BOTH FOREIGN AND DIF- 
FERENT KINDS OF AMERICAN WATCHES, BUT THE 
WALTHAM WATCH IS THE ONLY ONE ADAPTED 
TO OUR PURPOSE.” 

For sale by all leading jewelers. 


No watches retailed by the Company. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 


1 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


NO. 





How to Purchase a Clothes-Wringer. 


In purchasing a Clothes-Wringer, we prefer onc 
with cog-wheels, as they greatly relieve the rub- 
ber rolls from strain that would otherwise occur, 
and add much to the durability of the machine. 
The next point is to sec that the cog-wheels are so 
arranged as not to fly apart when a Jarge article is 
passed between the rollers. It matters not whe- 
ther the cog-wheels are on one end or both ends of 
the shaft; if large articles disconnect them they 
are entirely useless. This is very important, for 
the largcr the article the greater the strain; 
therefore if the cog-wheels separate so as to dis- 
connect, they are of no service when most needed. 
We have taken some pains to examine the various 
Wringers, and much prefer the “ Universal,’ as 
lately improved, because it has long and strong 
gears (Rowell’s Patent Double Gear), and is the 
only wringer with ‘patent stop” for preventing 
the cog-wheels from separating so far as to lose 
their power.—New England Farmer. 

Having used for many months the kind of wring- 
er mentioned above, we fully indorse all that is 
said of it by our New England contemporary.— 
Hilitors of Scientific American. 


a 


8 Per Cent Gold and Currency 
BONDS of 


WOOD Co. WIS., and of the town of Plover, Portage 
Co., Wisconsin, haying from 10 to 29 years to run, 

10 PER CE win KANS AS Registered Bonds, and other 
choiccinvestment Securities at prices that will pyy OVER 
12 PER CE: n the amounts invested. 

_ THOS. P. E LL IS & CO., , Bankers, UPi ‘ine St. New York. 


Colonization in Colorado. 


Information sent free. Address 
JOHN E. REMINGTON, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


W. A. COVERT & CO., Produce 
ec ommission Merchants, No. 63 Pear] Stree 
New York. “ Quic les and prompt returns.” §™ Sen 
forour wee Kkly P ric jeos-current and Marking Pi: te, 3 
WANTED —A FARMER in every town 
as agent for the Collins Steel Plows. For terms, 
address COLLINS & CO., 212 Water St., New York. 





























7 Park Rov, 
N ew York,for ‘Advice and Pamyphies.’ 103 pager, FREE: 


ONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
ved Check Outfits. Catalogues,samples and 
fall particulars fre free. S. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover st. Boston. 








Five Per Cent Bonps. 


are very desirable. 


description or commendation. 
market price near or above par. 


is assumed thereby. 


the same in character and value. 


BANKING HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH. 





New York, January 10th, 1873. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio, the Central and Western Pacific Bonds, all of 
which have been negotiated by us, we believe to be among the best and most desirable Investment 
Securities in the market, which in time must become very scarce, especially as the Government will 
probably, during the year, pay off in gold another large lot of Frvz-Twentigs, and issue in their place 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Six Per Cent Gold Bonds, the total amount of 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon a property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, and are fully 
equal in intrinsic value to the CENTRAL PactFic Bonps. 
$500, and $1000, coupon or registered, and at their present market price (86 and accrued interest) 


They are issued in denominations of $100, 


The Central Pacific Six Per Cent Gold Bonds are too well known to require 
Their total amount is $25,885,000; they have for a long time ranged in 


The Western Pacific Six Per Cent Gold Bonds amount to $2,735,000, This 
road is consolidated with the CenTrRaL PaciFic, and the payment of its bonds, principal and interest, 
Coupon Bonds, $1,000 each. As they have recently been introduced on the Stock 
Exchange, we expect to see them rapidly rise to the price of CentRaL Pacirics, being substantially 


We buy and sell, as usual, Government Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow interest, make 
collections, and conduct a general banking business in all its branches. 


FIskK & HATCH. 





GEO, A. PRINCE & CO. 
OR G A NS 


MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


50,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
t@™ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N. Y., 


Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


STECK 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS 


are the CHEAPEST, because they sur- 


pass all others in 
FINISH, 
and DURABILITY. 


Warerooms: 95 Bast 14th St., New York. 





TONE, 








4 Diustrated, Catalogues 





FOR 
Numbering 175 pages, and con- 
taining 2 Colored Pilates, 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


Dp 

IL 
a. 1873, 
T 











S$ 

AR Purchasers of our books, ‘Gardening for 
Profit,’ or ** Practical Floriculture,” price $1.50 
cach (prepaid by mail), are entitied to receive above 
Catalogues free annuaily. 


; Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York 








Rhododendrons 


and other TREES and PLANTS. 
For Catalogues, address 


S.B. PARSONS & SONS, 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 








READ advertisement *A CURIOSITY,” on page 72. 


siaeemnaiedl 


OVER 15,000,000 SQUARE 
FEET NOW IN USE. 





For Steep or Flat Roofs in all Climates. 


Asbestos Cement and Roof Coating, 


For repairing and preserving old Roofs. 


Asbestos Boiler Felting, 

The best non-conductor, and the most durable and econo- 
mical covering in use for HOT-AIR AND STEAM PIPES, 
BOILERS, OIL-STILLS, etc., whether housed or exposed 
to the weather. 

These materials are prepared ready for use and can be 
easily applied. 

ROOFING AND SHEATHING FELTS, ASBESTOS 
BOARD AND PAPER, ASBESTOS, ASPHALTUM, ete. 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, Terms to 
Dealers, ete, 

H. W. JOHNS, 


pegmp es New Offices, 87 MAIDEN LANE, 
in 1858. cor. GOLD STREET, N. Y. 





THE MARKET ASSISTANT, 











Containing a brief description of every Article of Hu- 
man Food Sold in the Public Markets of the cities 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Brook- 


lyn; including the various Domesticand Wild 
Animals, Poultry, Game, Fish, Vegeta- 
bles, Fruits, etc., with many Curious 
Incidents and Anecdotes, by 


THOMAS F. DE VOE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Market Book,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


The object of this volume is to present that which may 
be found practically useful as well as interesting. It aims 
at bringing together, in as small compass as possible, 
and in a form easy of reference, those items of informa- 
tion which many would desire to possess when called 
upon to cater for the household. 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - = PRICE$92.50. 





Fuller’s Grape Culturist.... ..... -8150 


This is the latest and most practical work issued on the 
Cuiture of the Hardy Grapes, with full directions for 
all departments of Propagation, calture, etc., with one 
hundred and five excellent engravings, illustrating the 
various operations of Planting, Training, Grafting, etc. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. By ANDREw S. 
Foui.en, Practical Horticulturist. Cloth, 12mo, 262 pp. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 





ADVICE, san Riteakricetct, Jones 


245 Broapway, Nrw York. 
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Rare and Beautiful Flowers and Choice Vegetables 
CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 





B. K. BLISS & SONS, Importers, Growers, and Dealers in 


Garden, Field, 
Agricultural 


and Flower 
and Horticultural 


Seeds, Small Fruits, 
Implements, 


Fertilizers, and Other Requisites for the Farm and Garden. 


The Nineteenth Annual Edition of our celebrated Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the Flowcr 


and Kitchen Garden is now ready for distribution, and will be mailed free to our 
antly bound in cloth, $1.00. This is without exception the largest and 


It will contain nearly 209 pages, including several hundred 





applicants upon receipt of 25 cents; an edition elegs 


best Catalogue,ever published in this or any other country. 


customers of 1872, and to all 


Mmely-executed engravings of favorite flowers and vegetables, and a beautifally colored chromo of a 
up of some of the most popalar fiowers in cultivation. Also a descriptive list of 2,000 species and 
varieties of flower and vegetable secds, including all the novelties of the past season, with full directions for culture. 


Address 
P. QO. Box 5,712. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 I tarray St., New York City. 








TWO NEW POTATOES! A New Tomato! 


Extra Early Vermont. 
EARLIEST POTATO KNOWN. 


Seven to Ten Days Earlier than the celebrated 
Early Rose. Enormously Productive, and of cx- 
cellent flavor. 

Price, $1.00 per pound; 4-pound package, $3.00—by mil, 
post-paid 


Compton’s Surprise. 
826 BUSHELS to the ACRE! 


An Enormous Cropper, of Fine Quality, 
ripening a few days later than the Karly Rose. Yielded the 
past season, with ordinary field culture, at the rate of 826 
Bushels to the Acre! 

Price $3.00 per pound, by mail, post-paid. 


Orders for either of the above varieties, accompanied by 
the cash, will be booked as soon as received, and executed 
in rotation while the stock lasts, “5 soon as the 
weather will permit. 

Our New Illustrated Potato Catalogue, con- 
taining a full description of the above, also a list of over 
300 varieties of Potatoes, with many illustrations, will be 
mailed to all applicants 


Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place, and 20 Murray St., 
P. O. Box 5712. New York City. 








Canada Victor Tomato. 


lintroduce to the Great Public this season a new Tomato 
(see reading matter of this paper), which is probably the 
earliest of all varieties. Every marketman will find com- 
bined = it just what he wants—viz.: extreme earliness with 


large size, the round or oval shape, solidity, richness of 


color, with an entire freedom from that greenness and 
cracking around the stem (which is a bad fauit with some 
sorts), and first-class cropping qualities. 

Single packag2 of 25 seeds, 25 cts.; five pack 
Packages of seed selected from the few very earl 


each. Dealers supplie ‘at a liberal discount. 
merty Beans, Tomato, Corn, Cucumber, and 


+ €1.00. 
50 cts. 













JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marbichead, Mass. 
PEAS, DREER’S Extra Early.— 
5 all other - Seeds ° for Market-Gardeners, 
Families, etc. Send Stamp for Dreer’s Garten Calendar 


for 1873, with prices, HENRY A. D 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Pa. 





QEED POTATOES: SPECIALTY. 
VERMONT EARLY ROSE and ill a best 
varicties in fine condition. Send orders to TATEM & 
DAVENPORT, 1. 2, and 4 Del. Av. Mkt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATE ROSE POTATOES.,—Also 1 
full assortment of superior vegetabie and best flower 
Seeds. JOHN W. TUTHILL, Speonk, Long Island, N. Y. 








ETHERSFIELD ONION.-—I am 
offering a fine stock of the above, free by mail, at 
$1.50 per Ib. “Cataio ake s free. 
G. A Roslindale, near Boston, Mass. 








‘THE ARLINGTON.” 


Enormously Productive. 
Smith, Esq., of Arlingion, Va., and 
4 Smooth Red and Feejee. Fruit 
ht red color, very solid, having 
small seed cells, and mo hard core at the center, 
being a the same delicate texture and brilliant color 
throughout. Ripens with tie earliest. Brait often 
weighing 24 to 26 ounces, with ordinary fleld cul- 
ture. Enormously productive, and of excellent flavor. 
Stands the drouth better than any other yariety. 
Price, 25c. per packet; 5 packets for $1.00. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place, and £0 Murray St., 

P. GC. Box 5,712. New York City. 


Early, Solid, and 
Originated by H. Di Wight § 
is a cross between th 
of perfect form, sn ooth, 




























A New Squash. 


I haye a new Squash for the oq (see reading matter of 
this No. of American Agricuiturist). Here is what is 

said of it: 

Hon. Marshall P. Wilder writes 
blehead Squash. For solidity and richness, I have 
squash that surpasses it.’ 

Dr. George B. Loring writes: “I have tried the squash. It 
is delicious. I have seen nothing equal to it since the 
palmy days of the Marrow. 

Paschal Morris, Esq. writes: “I lave had the squash 
thoroughly teste db y two ‘Of the best housekeepers 
parts, one in Philadelphia, and the other in New 
One reports thatit is the nicest squash she ever cooked ; 
the other, tir: at it made the nicest pie and pudding she ever 
tasted. Person: uly, I would say that J sould regret ¢f it 
was any be “tier", as there might be danger of eating too 


much. 

J: umes L. Gould, Esq. “4 of Bridgeport, Ct., writes: “I find 
he shell unusually hard, and its specific gravity is greater 
n the famous Hi ibbard. On cooking, I find the new 
variety also excels the Hubbard in smoothness and fine ness 

ts n, richness of flavor, and perhaps in sweetnes 
am sure it will come into general favor with the public.” 

It is 2 very late keeper and good cropper. I have named 
it the Marblehead Squash. In size it avera; i 
Hubbard. . Packages, with seed suflicient for six hills, with 
full directions for cultivation, 25 cts. each; five for $1.00. 
Dealers supplied at the usual discount. My Seed Catalogue, 
with a very full description of this and other new vegeta- 
bles, free to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


s: ** I have tested the Mar- 
seen no 




































To Farmers and Marketmen. 


vant none but the very best of seed, grown from 
elected sccd stock, With the money you have to 






invest in manure, help, and glass, you know you can not 
afford to use any other; you feel very anxious about it; 
TRY MINE; Catalogues free to all. 

N. B.--Callin the Spring, and see what onions, cabbages, 
etc., I set out to grow sced from. 


JAMES J H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 








Choice Seeds, Plants, etc. 





FOR 1873. 


We would inform our numerous patrons throughout the 
country that the great conflagration in Boston did not 
reach our place of business, and we are prepared to execute 
orders as usual for Seeds, Plants, etc. . 

Our new SEED CATALOGUE of 150 pages, anda 
beautiful Colored Pilate, descriptive list of Novelties, 
choice Florist Flower Seeds, etc., will be sent free to our 
customers, and to others on receipt of two two-cent stamps 
for the postage 

HOVEY & CO., 
53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 








I was the first to introduce to the public the Hub- 
bard Squash, Anierican ‘Turban Squash, Marblehead 
Mammoth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Phinney’s Water- 
melon, and many other 


New and Valuable Vegetables. 


This season I have a new and exceedingly valuable 
squash, new varicties of corn, three fine melons, and other 
choice new vegetables for iny “customers. 

My business is to supply, what every good farmer is anx- 
ious to get, the very best of vegetable seed. I grow a hun- 
dred and fifty kinds on my four seed-farms, right under my 
own eye, making ie:0 vegetables a specialty, besides im- 
porting their choicest varieties from European growers. A 
fine —s of flower seed, home-grown and imported, 
will also be found in my C atalogue, which will be sent free 

all applicants. 
s stated in my Catalogue, all my seed fs sold under three 
yarrants—Ist: VZhat all money sent shall reach me. 2d: 
Ty hat all seed ordered shall reach the purchaser. 8d: That 
mu seeds shall be fresh, and true to name. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Jfass. 


Sugar Trough Gourd Seed 


25c. PER PACKAGE. 


I have grown these gourds for 25 pease, and used them for 

sap-buckets, lard-cang, chip-baskets, etc. They grow by the 
2C re to hold 5 gallonseach, and I have raised some that held 
- ver 4 bucketfuls--11 gallons. My beautifully-illustrated 

Catalogue tells how to grow them and 260 varieties of Flow- 
er and Garden Seeds. lave also grown with great care 
choice Verbena, Blotched and Striped Petunia, and Double 
Zinnia, and w ill send the thr and Cz —- for 2dc., or 
the gourd and flowers to one adk — for 4 

Address WALDO F. ROW’, 
P. O. Box No. 75. Oxford, Detter Co., Ohio. 


The Dudley Seed Farm. 


New Pea—Prodigious. The large: st, Jnoet delicious, and 
best cropper in cultivation. Per pkt., +; per quart, $1.50, 

New Cucumber—Horace Greeley. ‘ios abundant cropper, 
suitable for frame or out-door cultiv: ation. Per pkt., 25c. 

Sixty-day Sweet Corn. The earliest and best flavored. 
Per pkt., 2c. 

I he .: proved the above, and confidently recommend 
them. Catalogues free. 

Gc A. ti AW, Roslindale, near Boston, Mass. 


Market-Gardeners 


and all others in want of Fresh and Genuine Vegetable = va 

Flower Seeds,-send ¢ Speen 4 for Dreer’s Garden Ca 
cndar for yt 3, with prices, directions, and illustrations. 
‘Address H. A. DREER, ‘4 Chestnut St.,’Philadelphia, Pa. 


B YOUR s 
Direct of the Grower. Send for Catalogue E 

U of Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds. Seed 
Potatoes. ‘Sw eet Potato, and all other Plants. E 

Y Address O. BURRAS, North Fairfield, Ohio. D 


YOUR Ss 
GAMMOTEHD Russian Sunflower. 


Heads 18 to 24 inches diameter. Selected Seed, by 
mail, post-paid, 1 0z., 25c.; 12 oz., $2.00. 
CHAS. E. HIESTER, Harrisburg, Pa. 






























ENUINE SURPRISE OATS.— 
By mail, prepaid, 4 lbs., 75 cts, By ene, 1 peck, 

73 cts.; % bushel, $1.00; per bushel, § ‘Addre 
A.C: WYAND, Eakles Mills, Ww ashington Co., Md. 
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Nor sprateehaigasinl =D? OvuUT! 





) ‘WY oy g py 
27th Edition now ready, enlarged and improved, and on navi 
ing a magnificent New Colored Group of Flowers, 
besides hundreds of engravings, descriptive price list of 3 008 
varieties of Choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds, ro 
Gladiolus, Lillies, Tuberoses, &c., with full directions for 
their culture. The most perfect work of the kind before the 
public. gg Sent free WASH receiptof twostamps. Address, 
WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Reliabie Seeds. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable, Flower, 
and Field Seeds, cont: lining © list -of valuable varieties 
and novelties, is now ready for mailing gratis to all who 
willapply. Address 

R. fi. ALLEN & CO., P. 0. Box 376, 
189 and 191 Water St., New York City. 




















Illustrated ‘Gildlenue 
and Floral Guide, 


AND FRENCH, 


s 
IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
Mailed free to all applicants, 


New and Rare Plants 
FOR SPRING OF 1873. 


John Saul’s Catalogue of New and Beautiful Plants will 
be ready in February, containing a beautiful colored plate 
of the “* Queen of Primroses” (Primula Japonica). Mailed 
free to all my customers; to others, price 10 cents. A plain 
copy to all applicants free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


7 ray 
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Tuba 


i. = As 


KOR 1873, 
With Descriptive Priced Catalogue 
of Seeds, 


Now ready, and will be mailed free to all anima 
Wholesale lists on application. Address 


PLANT SEED COMPANY, 











_ St. Louis Mo. 
Seeds at Wholesale. 
OUR ANNUAL 


TRADE-LIST OF SEEDS, 


in all the various departments, is now ready for mailing to 
Dealers only. J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 John St., New York. 
SEEDS 
GIVEN 
AWAY. 


A Bouquet of Carnation Pinks, 


as sample of y arin mailed to all who send 25 cts. and os 
dress, CHAS. T. STA ARR, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


HERSTINE RASPBerry, 


and all the best varieties 
of small-frnit plants. SILAS WALTON, Moorestown, N.J. 


PATENT BERRY an GRAPE. 
BASKETS.—Five for one cent. Easily made, neat, 
strong, durable. F A. description, price, terms, etc., sent for 
two stamps. 8. PAYNE, Kasota, Le Sueur Co., Minn. 


PEACH Trees, first and second class, of approved 
varieties; Foster, Troths, Crawford’s, Rose, Mixon, 
etc. Prices very low, Address D. §. S. MYER, Bridgeville, Del. 





am now prepared to send a package of 
Choice Flower Seeds and a copy of PARK’s 
ILLUSTRATED FLORAL GAZETTE. Address, 
with stamp, G.W. Park, Fannettsburg, Pa. 


| O EVERY LOVER OF FLOWERS I 














FLOWERS and PLANTS 


For the House and Garden. 
ALL DESIRABLE VARIETIES, 
NEW AND OLD, 

Grown at our Houses in the best manner. 
SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL. 


Among other novelties, all should have the new bedding 
plant,a WHITE SALVIA. 
For catalogues, address H. E. CHITTY, 
Supt. Bellevue Nursery Co., Paterson, N. J, 
= 
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FINE FLOWERING PLANTS 
Prepaid, by Mail or Express, for $5. 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, 
WARRANTED FRESH AND RELIABLE. 
wl hd fine Fuchsias for $1.00. 6 fine Roses for $1.00.)5 
«| For $1.00 you may select My Illustrated Cata- ° 








@\Seeds in packets, or logue, containing aboutig 
Fy ‘Plants, at Catalogue 100 pages, of new Plants, 

= (prices, amounting to Flower and Vegetable 
Be MIs. 20; for $2.00, amount- Seeds, mailed free. 

S| jing to $2.50; for $5.00, I pack in boxes and 


label all Plants except 

Verbenas. 

CHARLES A. REESER, 
Pleasantville, 


& jamounting to $6.50. 
| Theentire 7 collections, 
f{ numbering 50 Plants, 








13 Ast. Vesbunaa, $1.00. 








6 Basket Plants, 


4g sent, prepaid, by mail, 
a \for $5.00. Venango Co., Pa. 
pis Ig ast, Geraniums for $1. 7 ast. Bulbs for $1.00. 





All who Love Flowers 


Send a stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 

1873 (163 pages), with illustrations, practical directions, 

price-list, etc. The finest Selection of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 

and every requisite tor the Flower Gar -_ Greenhouse, etc. 
New Piants and Seeds a Specialty. 


HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO.’S 
DESCRIPTIVE ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


OF 
Vegetable, Agricultural, and Tree Seeds 
For 1873, is now ready for mailing to applicants. 


J. M. RBURN & CO. 
wes TH? John St., New York. 


ALL BEST SORTS. 


Small-Fruit Plants—Pure. Lowest rates. Prices sent 
free. JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


Choice Plants and Trees. 
orm BROTHERS, Growers of Orna- 


mental Trees, Plants, and Flowers. Send 
tor Catalogue. Newark Nursery, Newark, N. J. 


PLANTS 


Address W. B. WOODRUFF, 


¢.. RAOUWUX, 35 Maiden Lane, and 

- Oo. Bex 2,956, New York City, offers for sale 
his importation of Fresh French Pear Seed, crop 
of 1872, and French Nursery Stocks. Price-list sent 
on application. 


Peach and Pear Trees, 


Grown on ground never before used for Nursery Stock. 
Also usual varieties of Small-Fruit Plants and Seed Pota- 
toes. Prices low. oe nor i ge for one. 

THOS. C. S, Moorestown, N. J. 


oe Fruit Trees, 


Ap le, 1 veo ton" $16 @ 1,000; 2yr., 2% to 4 ft., $25 B 
cae ata " 00, $10 @ M. te = Pear, Ape 3 ft., $9 

axu* Sreeaiaens Crab, 1 to 4 yr., 0 $10 8 
tho. 0 Appte. Root- grafts, $5 #8 1,000— and pf rstock. Pre. list 
free. HARVEY CURTIS, Owego Nursery, Tioga Co., N.Y. 














in small quantities = 
wholesale rates. 
Annual Catalogue, now 
ready, sent free. 


Florist, Westfield, N. J. 














S$ “McKelvie’s Grafts are the finest 
=» and most reliable te have ever seen.” — 


= erance Vindicator, Harrisbu 
fares W. G. MOK ELVIE, Geneva, N. Y. 


The Celebrated Bone Fertilizers, 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 
Fresh Bone Superphosphate of Lime, or 
Dissolved Bone. Send for Circulars. 


LISTER BROS., Newark, N. J. 


Peruvian Guano. 


No. In lots from Agents’ Stores. 


For sale by 
| DARRELL & CO., 83 Pearl st., N.¥. 














WHAT---W HERE 
---W HEN---HOW 


To Plant Farm, Garden, and Flower Seeds; what they will 
cost, and other desirable information in our 
1873. 


HAND-BOOK for 


Containing a Beautifully Colored Chromo. 
Sent to all applicants, post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents, by 


JAMES FLEMING, Scedsman, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 


PURE CANE SEED. 


Varieties—RrGuLaRr Sorao, LIBERIAN, 
NEEAZANA, and OOMSEEANA 
Prices—By mail, I, Postane, Paid. 5c. #2 Pd.: 


v= express, 25 > BD. 
cts. age included, Two 
per acre. Money 





" = mache 
4 en pounds’ require 
with order. 

Our Seed is from crops grown coveciaiiy 
for securing PURITY of the Seed. These 
3, in a series — ears, have always 
ielded from 200 gallons per acre, 
either Rust nor ‘Ouight has ever a 





Pe ron Irom, sed Seed, Ser teguiar 
orgo is from See oo 
mn G-TSRKIANG. 


Jrom the mouth of the Y. 
the best cane-growing sealen of China. 


Send for Circulars. 
' BLYMYER, NORTON & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
Man’frs Victor Cane-Mill, Cook’s Evaporator, Bells, etc. 


Sweet Chestnut 
TREES. 


The largest stock in the world, at greatly reduced rates. 
Circulars free. Also a full line of superior Nursery Stock. 
Nineteenth year; 200 acres; 11 greenhouses. Address 

STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 








XeLIsh NURSERY & PLANT 

FARM.—Specially laid out to meet American de- 
mand. THOS. THORNTON, Heatherside Nurseries, 
Bagshot, Surrey, England, devotes special attention to 
Trees and Plants (especially Fruit Stocks) suitable for the 
supply of AMERICAN orders. 

THE HEATHERSIDE NURSERIES occupy 300 acres, of 
which 150 acres are covered with Conifers, Ornamental 
‘rrees and Shrubs, Fruit and Forest Trees, Rhododendro 
Roses, ete. These are grown in peaty loam, on elevat 
table-land, and are hence peculiarly adapted to stand long 
voyages. Priced Catalogues and all information furnished 
on application. Oxdere to be accompanied by a remittance 
on London; and T, THORNTON, on his part, refers pur- 
chasers, as to his trustwor thiness, to Messrs. W. H. PO ER 
& William Street, New York, from whom priced 
catalogues may be obtai ned, 


Village Nurseries, wigntstown, ns. 


500,000 Wilson Strawberry, at $3 per 1,0! 

20, 600 Peach- -trees, best orchard ae. $60 per 1 7. 
10,000 Kittatinny and Lawton Blackberries, $10 per 

Also other Small Fruits and General N ursery Stock ‘at 


low prices. No charge for packt ng; 
Address CHAS. BLA SK, Hightstown, N. J. 


Nurserymen, Dealers, and Agents 


I have twelve (12) acres of fine 1st-class Apple Fenn. 
old heads, that must be sold, as the ground lease ex res fils 
spring. Come an see the stock, or address for erecmation 


ALF. S. SHELLER, 
Riverside Nurseries, Lewisburg, Pa. 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


Apple, Evergreens, Larch,and Mountain Ash 
Specialties. Large Stock. Low Prices. 
J. S. BOYNTON, Stryker, Williams Co., Ohio. 


“HEIKES TRIUMPHS 


Over the Seasons.” He offers from his extensive celiars a 

mag ee of Trees, Plants, Vines, and Seed 

in qua mtities and in fine condition. G 

will = Serefa ly packed, and can be tae at any time. 
Address W. F. HE Dayton, Ohio, 

















Pomona Nursery.—The Monarch of the West isthe largest 
and best Strawberry. Herstine and Brandywine Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Peach, Apple, and Pear 
Trees. Send for Catalogues. Wm. Parry, Cinnaminson, N. le 

COLUMBUS NURSERY.—A very large and com- 
pi ete assortment of Trees, Small Fruits, Shrubs, and 

lants, of the best quality, and at reasonable prices. Cata- 
logues mailed to applicants. R.G, HANFORD, Rolumbuad. 


“NOVICES” GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE, 
Only 25c. a Year. = 


Our Motto: Bees and Honey: met Patent Rights. 
JANUARY NO. FREE 
T & CO., Medina, Ohio. 











Address A. I. ROOT 
66 EE-KEEPING IN A NUT: 
SHELL.’’—Giving full and simple directions for 
making money rapidly with Bees. Matied a for 15 cts. 
BANKS & RUSSELL, B:ltimore, Mad 
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Hundreds of 
Thousands 


OF BUSHELS OF FRUIT 


Are Wasted Every Year 


For lack of facilities for marketing. Various 
processes and appliances for saving a portion 
of the crop by canning or drying are measur- 
ably successful. But those in use—some from 
their expensiveness, others because of the in- 
ferior quality of the product—are not so adapted 
to general use as to utilize one half of what 
might be turned to account. 


The American Fruit - Drier, | 


Recently invented and patented, is the result of 
long experiment to secure an apparatus within 
the means of all fruit-growers, and yet adapted 
to the largest operations, which will turn out 
fruit unimpaired in its good qualities. 

As usually found in the market, a large pro- 
portion of dried fruit is of little value. It is 
flavoriess, discolored, wormy, and unclean. 
Yet it sells. The people will have it. A good 
article brings good prices; a superior article 
sells readily at high prices. 


The American Fruit - Drier 


Combines the application of principles that se- 
sure the Best preparation of fruit yet accom- 
plished. 

It has been thoroughly tested with fruits of 
all kinds, and the products are pronounced by 
competent authorities, such as Thomas Meehan, 
editor of the Gardencr’s Chronicle, Prof. George 
Thurber, editor of the American Agriculturist, 
and others, to be of better quality than 
any yet exhibited. 

The construction of the American Fruit- 
Drier is such that all the sugar of the fruit is 








retained, its flavor is unimpaired, its color is of | 


the most attractive brightness, it is kept entire- 
ly clean, and is, in short, just such dried fruit 
as everybody wants, and will command the 
readiest market at highest prices. 

How this is done will be shown hereafter. 


The American Fruit - Drier 


Is so simple in plan and in working, that any 
carpenter can make it, and any ordinary laborer 
operate it. Its capacity can be adapted to small 
or Jarge operations. The ordiuary family size 
will in favorable weather dry apples as fast as 
two persons can prepare the fruit. The cost is 
so moderate, that every farmer can profitably 
buy it to save the surplus product of his orchard 
or fruit-yard. 

Individual, Town, and County rights will be 
disposed of at rates which will enable the pur- 
chaser to do much good and make much money. 


For further particulars, address 
AMERICAN DRIER COMPANY, 
Loudon, Franklin Co., Pa. 





We have examined the statements madc in the above 
advertisement, and admit them to be published in our 
advertising columns, having become satisfied, by personal 
examination, with the excellence of the apparatus and 
the trustworthiness of the company. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishers Amer. Agriculturist. 











-TheAmerican Bee Journal 


Established by the late Samuel Wagner at Washington, 
D. C., will henceforth be published at Chicago, Nl., and 
edited by Rev. W. F. Clarke, President of the North Ameri- 
can Bee-keepers’ Society. 

Subscription price, $2.00 a year, in advance. Communica- 
tions and remittances to be addressed 


W. F. CLARKE, 
American Bee-Journal, Chicago, Ill. 


900,000 GRAPE VINES, 


Cheaper i in anywhere else, for sale. Concord, 1 year Z. 
only $30 per 1,000; 2 years, $40. Catawba, Delawire, Norton, 
Virginia, Martha, Euimelan, Hartford, and any other variety, 
cheap. Also, all kinds of Small-Fruit Plants, Asparagus, 
Roses, and ol Trees. Address 
H. SCHRODER, 


A Very 





Bloomington, Illinois. 





Gypsey Water-Melon, Ward’s Nectar 
Musk-Melon, Mammoth Chili Squash, 
a Pumpkin, Trophy Tomato, 

ying Beet. Each 10c. per pkt.; 


MY CATALOGUE FOR 1873 


Select |! 
tai it ipti tall V tabl 
S COCK, fconteins ceseriptions of ati Veretables 


copy with = of either the seeds above named sent to any 
a for 10c. 
__H. E. ACI E. ACKER, Seed- Grower, Woodbridge, N. J. 


FENCE! 


The most complete and cheapest ever contrived. Wire 
and wood. Permanent or movable. For circulars, 
address Patentee, 


THOS. H. SPEAKMAN, 
No. 26 N. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(2 Agents wanted. 








INVALIDS’ 
TRAVELING CHAIRS. 


FOR IN AND” OUE Doo “USE. 
Any one having use of the hands 
can propel and guide one. Having 
no use of the hands, any child of tive 
years Can push a grown person about. 
ATENT SEDAN CARRYING CHAIRS. 
State your case and send stamp for 
——- SMT 
Ss. . H, 
STEPHE w. ITH, 
90 William street, New York, 


ROKEN) - NATIONAL BANK- 
NOTES bought—four (4) per cent premium. 
Full printed lists furnished free. 
D VEN & BRO 
No. 40 South Third &t., Bhilatashia, Pa. 


IMPROVED FOOT LATHES, 
With Slide Rest and Fittings. Just the thing 
for the Artisan or Amateur Turner 

ALSO HAND PLANERS. 
Manya reader of this paper has one of them. 


Selling in all parts of the country, Canada, Cuba, we 
etc. Send for de porate Catalogue. 
Address - BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


Cc mre for old and young. Chain 14 
inches — of ueeeng. rings. Sample ‘sent by mail, 
yostage paid, - cts. “Cireul: ar sent free. Address 
VILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Middletown, € Cc te 


PEAR CULTURE 


FOR PROFIT. 
P. T. QUINN, 


PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


If one wishes to raise pears intelligently, and with the 
best results, he must know first the character of his soil, the 
best mode of preparing it, the best varieties to select under 
existing conditions, the best mode of planting, pruning, 
fertilizing, grafting, and utilizing the ground before the 
trees come into bearing, and finally, of gathering and pack- 
ing for market. 

The hope of furnishing practical information on all these 
points has induced the author to endeavor to draw for 
others the same lessons which years of practical experience 
have afforded him. 


Successor to 

















By 


Contents: 
Chap. IX. Varieties to Plant. 
- X. Pruning. 
XI. Manuring and 
Mulching. 
XII. Gathering Fruit, 
** XIII. Marketing Pears. 
“ XIV. Profits, 
XV. Propagation, etc. 
“* XVI. Practical Sugges- 


I. Varieties. 
Il. Aspect. 
III. Preparation of 2 
the Soil. 
- IV. Distance Apart 
in Planting. 
V. Dwarfs and 
Standards. 
VI. Planting-Time. 
“ VII. Planting. tions. 
“ VIII. Nursery Trees. “ XVII. Orchard Record. 
PRICE, POST-PAID....... icepdepeend 


ORANGE JUDD AND ‘COMPANY, 
245 Broapwar, New Yor«. 


Chap. 


| 








A BOOK FOR HUNTERS, 


THE 


HUNTER AND ‘TRAPPER, 


BY 


HALSEY THRASHER, 


AN EXPERIENCED HUNTER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


This little book will be read with interest by all who 
would find instruction and entertainment in the narrative 
of an old hunter’s experience. The following, from the 
author's Preface, will give an idea of the character and 
design of the work: 


“Tam a blacksmith by trade, but when I was a boy E 
became fond of a gun and a trap, and my first success im 
my shop was to make a steel trap. It was my aim to 
become an expert trapper, and I tried my hand at catch- 


ing foxes. 


‘*Many a dollar have I paid tocunning old men to learn 
the art, and I have succeeded pretty well, too; but why 
has not some man of experience written a book explain- 
ing the art of successfully trapping the different kinds of 
fur animals? I propose to tell the boys how to do it. 


“TY have studied the nature and habits of animals of 
different species, and a plan that was good to capture the 
otter, the mink, and the beaver, forty years ago, is jnsé 
as good nowas then. The nature of animals decsn® 
we have grown wiser, 
The mode of cap- 


change like the nature of men; 
while they have remained the same. 
turing them when I wasa boy, and the way used now, 
may be put together, and succeed better than cither one 
alone. 

‘*Men are traveling through the country selling recipes 
at a high price to teach how to dress skins. 
this work to teach all these things, so that a man may 
have them ina neat little volume for reference at any 
time. Ishallalsotreat upon angling for the trout, the 
bass, and the pickerel, which I think I understand. I 
hope to make it all so plain that even the inexperienced 
will, in some measure, succeed.” 


CONTENTS. 
I.—Deer Hunting. 
II.—How to Catch the Fox. 
III.—How to Hunt and Catch the Beaver. 
IV.—How to Catch the Otter. 
V.—How to Catch the Mink. 
VI.—How to Hunt and Catch the Muskrat. 
VII.—How to Catch the Marten. 
VIII.—How to Catch the Fisher. 
TX.—How to Catch the Raccoon. 
X.—How to Hunt and Trap the Bear. 
XI.—How to Hunt and Trap the Wolf. 
XII.—How to Trap the Pocket Gopher. 
XIII.—Fishing for Trout, Pickerel, and Base. 
XIV.—How to Hunt the Honey Bee. 
XV.—Hints About Shot-Guns and Rifles. 
XVI.—Traps. 
XVII.—Dressing and Tanning Skins and 
Furs. 


I propose in 


CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 
CHAPTER 


SENT POST-PAID..... 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


ORANGE Jupp & Co., Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each name. 
¢#™ Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 


HEARTH AND HOME: $82 year for less than four. 
Four to nine copies, $2.75 each ; 10 or more copies, $2.50 each. 


(=> Hearth and Home (weekly) with Amer- 
ican Agriculturist sent to one address for $4ayear, 
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especially, with very little time and o 


trouble, collect a small or large club 
of subscribers, for either American 
Agriculturist, or Hearth and Home, 
or beth, and receive therefor one 
of the very excellent articles in the 
Premium List given in the adjoin- 
ing Table. (Descriptive List sent 
free.) . . . . . These articles are 
fully worth the money 
set against each, which is the regu- 


value 
lar price. Everything in the list is 
new, useful, and first-rate, 

They are all just as good 
as money. The assortment is 
so large, that every one will find 
something needed. They will Sell 
readily at their full value, and thus 
yield one a large cash income, 

Over 14,000 persons have 
secured one or more of them, and they 
have almost universally given great 
satisfaction to those receiving them. 

Ia making up premium lists, you 


‘an promise every subscriber a 


> Beautiful Picture, worth 


many times the subscrip- 
tion price. (See 3d cover-page.) 

Any person who chooses may collect a 
small or large list of subscribers and receive 
the premium. It is only necessary to 
show copies of the papers, explain their 
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value, promise the Chromos, 
and collect and forward names. 


It has been done largely at Stores, 
Shops, Post-offices, ete., and by 
private individuals. By Cosope= 
ration, Ministers, Teachers, 
Churches, Sunday and week-day 
Scholars, have obtained Melo- 
deons, Libraries, Dictionaries, 
ete., also Sewing Machines, etce., 
for poor widows and others. 
Many Professional men have made 
up good premium lists at their 
offices. Clerks in Stores and 
Post-offices have materially in- 
creased their salaries thus, while 
individuals in all classes have se- 
cured good things for themselves 
or for presents to others, ail 
without the use of working hours, 
and at no money cost. 

The American Agriculturist is 
everywhere known and approved. 
HEARTH AND Home is now with- 
out a superior in the world as a 
splendidly illustrated Weekly News- 
paper, for real value, cheapness, 
and adaptability to every home in 


America. The papers are entirely 
different. Taken together, they 
supply over $25,000 worth of 


fine engravings, and more good 
reading than can be found in fifty 
books costing one Dollar each. 


Premium Clubs can be made up 
of subscribers to cither paper, or 
partly of one and partly of the 
other, as noted over the Table. 
We call especial attention 
to the last column of figures, 
showing the small number of 
where both 


names required 
papers are taken, at the re- 
duced price of $4 a year. 


You, Reader, can get 
a Premium. TRY UT. 


Explanatory Notes, 


N. B. 


Read and cavrefally 


Note the following Items: 
(@) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....(0) Tell 
us with each name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
(c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
that the subscribers may begin to re- 
ceive the paper at once. You can have 
any time, from one to five months, to 
fill up your list....(d@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that 
there may be no confusion of money 
accounts....(¢é) Old and new sub- 
scribers all count in premium clubs, 
but a portion, at least, should be new 
names; it is partly to get these that 
we offer premiums to canvassers...... 
(f) Specimen Numbers, Cafds and 
Circulars will be supplied free as 
needed by canvassers, but they should 
be used carefully and economically, as 
they are very costly... (g) Remit 
money in Checks on New York Banks 
or Bankers, payable to order of Orange 
Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing 
stamps both for the postage and re- 
gistry; put in the money and seal the 
letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways 
is at our risk; otherwise it is not. 

















{In the following table is given the price of each articie, and the number of 
subscribers required to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 a year for American 
Agriculturist, and $3.00 a year for Hearth and Home; also at theclub rates of $1 and 
$2.50: also at the rates of $4a year for both papers together.) gam Descrip- 
tions of Premiums will be sent free to applicants. 


N. B.—ZJn all Premium Clubs for eiciver paper, TWO copies of American 
Agriculturist (English or German) at $1.50 uch, and ONE copy of Hearth ana 
Home at $3.00, will count exactly the same. So also twe copies of American 
Agriculturist at $1 each, and one copy of Hearth and Home at $2.50, will 
count exactly the same. In this way Preméiuns Ciuds can be made up from the 
2d and Ath columns, or from the $a and &h, er wholly from the 6th column. 










































































































































(7) (2) (3) ® ©) (6) 
Table of Premiums and 'ferms, American) Hearth |) Both 
For American Agriculturist, be | Re Papers 
and for Hearth and Home, oat | pany together. 
‘or . + 3)| Number || Number || Number 
for the Year 1873. 38 || of Sub. Bue. || ef Sub- 
33 | scribers scribere Fn en 
o all—No Competition, 28&)/7¢q@ired|| require 
pen. pecheiem RE | at or at || ator at 
No. ai Names of Frente Articles. <a pean nad sate 
—Knives an orks erson Bros.)..31 9 | | 
2—Knives and Forks do. do.) ee nd 2 13 e 
7 Goren and Fork do. do.) ...$550!| 141 40|| 8 
—French Cook’s Knife, Fork, and Steel.. 24 95'| 10! g4i| 6 
5—Pocket Knife (Meriden Cutlery Co.)..: $1 50|\\ 4 1 gt, 
G—Pocket Knife (do. do.) .. $200)| 6) 93\| 4 
¥—Pocket Knife (do. do.) .. 25 4 | 97) 5 
—Ladies’ Pocket Knife (do. do.) ... $200}} 6] gai] 4 
Multum in Parvo Knife (do. do.) .. $8 50|| 8} 80|| 5 
10—Cake Basket (Lucius Hart Man?/’g Co.)#12 00) 19 | 65/| 10 
11—Revolving Butter Cooler ~ (do. do.) $8 00|| 16 | 52] 8 
12—Card Receiver 0. do.). $7. 00|! 16} 49|| 8 
13—Nut-picks and Crackers (do. do.):$12 00|| 19 | 65 || 10 
14—Hals- Dozen Napkin Rings (do. do.). $8 00|| 16 | 62) 8] 
15—One Dozen Teaspoons (do. do.). $6 00|| 15 | 45 8 
16—One Dozen Tablespoons (do. do.).$12 00}; 19 | @5)! 10} 
17—One Dozen Table Forks (do. do.).$12 00|| 19 | 65|| 10} 
18—Chila’s, Cup (do. do.). $2°%|| %| | 4 
19—Gold Pen, Sil.Case (George F. Hawkes.) $ 25|/| 8; £0)| 5] 15 jf... 
20—Gold Pen and Silver Case (do. do.). $5 00|| 12) s7i} 7) 19 NII. 
21—Gola Pen. Handle goats ed (do. do.). $6 00|/| 15 | 45'| 8} 28 i).... 
32—Ladies’ Gold Penand Rubber Case (o.) $6 00) 15; 4); 8 | 2 |i... 
23—Puaragon Pat. Revolving Pencit (o,). $1 7) ae Se | eee | ee 
34—Paragon Pat Revolving Feneit (ado). $300, 8 || 5 | i5 Bee 
25—Payson’s Indelible Ink...............004. | ee ie sg eee | 
&@—Moore'’s Floral Set (Moore Man’f'g Co) $1 00|| 3 ie ees | Se 
27—Steam Engine........+++: secs see --» $1 00 © lees | CRD | Dap 
2R—Garden Scedsé Flower Buibs(seicction) $200|| 6 | 22)| 4] 1 || 4 
D Sewing Machine (Grover & Laker),...$55 00|! 60 | 240|| 20 | 120 33 
: Sewing Machine (Florence).........++-. $65 00}; 74 | 285); 37 | 145 ||....4¢ 
31—Sewing Machine (Willcox & Givbe)....255 00|| 60 | 240||° 80 | 120 ||....88 
832—Beckwith Sewing Machine, Impreved.212 00|| 16 | 52 8{/ Bi... ¢€ 
23—Bickford Family Knitttng Machine... .#25 00|}| 88 | 180|| 20| 67 /|'....2 
24—Washing Machine (Doty’s)..... waenesied $15 00|| 22 | %5)/ 11] 88 13 
835—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universai)..... $9 06G)| 17 54 9; Dil... 1 
36—Melodeon, 4-octave (G.A. Prince & Co.’8.267 00|| 73 | 295|{ 89 | 148 jee- 
2797—WMelodeon, 5-octave (do. do.) $112 CC} 128 | 400 69 | 200 |/.....7¢ 
38—Piano ,Snlendid %-oct.( Steinway & Sons) $€50 00|| 625 1650) 813 | 815 ||..344 
39—Silver Watch (American Watch Co.).. .$40 00|| 50 | 165)| 20} 85 |!....3¢ 
40—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch. (do. do.) ..$100 00}| 110 | 850|| 55 | 17% ||....61 
41—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle. ........... 16 00|| 24 | 80\| 12] 40 |\iitia4@ 
42—Double-bb!. Gun (Cooper, Harris & H.).$80 00}; 46 | 150)| 25 | 5 |!....26 
43—Charles Pratt’s Astral Oil (ican, 5Gal.) $3 %5|| 9 | 33]} 6 | 16 ||00.: 
44—Hand Cultivator & Weeder (Comstock) $9 00|| 17 | 54 9] 201/....20 
45—American Submerged Pump.....+0.++0+ $15 00], 22) %5)) 1) 38 |).,..13 
A6—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.)...... $14 60]} 21] Oj) IL} 85 |!0...1g 
47—Buildin q Blocks (Crandall)....s000+0.+ $2 00 20/} 8} 10)).... 4 
48— Boy’s Own Boat” (works bu Steam).. $2 50 22 ra FS aa 
A9— Wor cester’s Great Mlustr’ed Dictionary$10 00|| 18 | 58 9} 29 | secoue 
O—Any back Volume Agriculturist \3 $1 %)|.-.-. 20 0-H, +9 
1—Any Two Back Volumes do. S $8 5O0]|..... Bi lessuct we to. a 
52—Any Three do. do. do. |% $5 %|| 18) 87 19 || 
53—Any Four do. do. do nee bi 00}} 15 | 47 24 | 
4—Any Five do. do. do 33,88 %5|| 17) 54 27 || 
5—Any Six do. do. do 3 8$10 50) 19 | 61 32 |! 1 
G—Any Seven do. do. do. S $12 25|| 21) 68 84 eh 
pt ge do. ~ & $14 00) 23 | 74 87 |/....14 
—(Fach add'l Vol. at same rate. esse] eee vescccece 
5S8—Sixtcen Vols. XVI to XXX. ——$28 onl 88 | 128) 19| 62 ee 
59—Any Rack Vol. Aqriculturist er £ 50|| RS Wliseses| DEH P 
Q—Any Two Back Volumes do. S $5 00)|...../ 36)|..... 18 Jeose 
61—<Any Three do. do. do. & $7 po 16; 48); 8| 24 Jerse 9 
G2—Any Four do. do. do. S = 00}; 18 | 60) 9) 30))....10 
@3—Any Five do. do. do. 2 $12 50); 21 ‘| | $6 /!....12 
@4—Any Six do. do do. & = 00}} 24) 82); 12) 41 eee t 
@5—Any Seven do. do. do. wg $17 50} 27 | 92) 14) 46 ||... 
—Any Eight do. do. do. & $20 00)| 30 | 102)) 15) St |). me 4 
67—Any Nine do. do. do. S $22 50} 33 | 110)) 17) 55 |/....7 
—(Each add’l Volume at same rate) § ercccciierssele sas||eesseleesce 2 
@S8—Sixteen Vols. XVI to XXXI. $40 00)} 54 | 160)) 27) 80 |). 
69—Farmer’s Boy's Library......sccecsceeee $5 00|| 12 4 6| 17 
70—Farmer’s Boy's Library.......cccevecees $8 25|}| 16 | 52|) 8] 26 
'71—Farmer’s Boy’s Library ... $11 25) 20 65} 10 | 8 
72—Farmer’s Boy's Library.... $15 %|| 25 | 85)} 13) 42 
73—Far mer’s Boy's Library..........+-+00+6 $20 00}; 50 4 15{ 51 ||. 
Y4—Any Back Vol. Hearth & Home (Bound). $4 00|| _9 82! . 16 ||: 
75—Any Two Back Vols. do. | do. $8 00|| 16 o0 5 
—(Each additional Volume at samerate.) ——_s|ieerse see] [teeseleeees 
YH—A $10 Library (Your Choice.) we .$10 00// 18 | 68}; 9] 29 
77—A @15 Library do. Sess 00} 24 | 8); 12] 48 
7S—A £20 Library do. 3 $20 00)/ 381 | 106}; 16; 58 |! 
'79—A 825 Library do. & 00}; 388 | 125); 19] 68 
80—A 830 Library do. Sm $80 00); 44 / 144)/ 22/ 2 
81—A &35 Library do. 3. $85 00}; 50 | 162}; 25| 81 
S2—A R40 Library do. S540 00); 56 | 177)| 28} 89 
S83—A 845 Library do. = 3$45 00// 62 | 192/; 81] 96 
S4—A 850 Library do. S13 850 00) 68'| 207/; 84 | 104 
85—A R60 Library do. = 60 00// 80 | 287|| 40 | 119 
86—4 $75 Library ’ 35975 00)| 100 | 282/) 50 | 141 
87—A $100 Library _ do. J * 100 00|| 125 | 860|| 63 | 180 
S8—A Choice of Good Beoks. (See Description.)||.....|....|teecceleceee 
89—Breech-loadina Shot-gun (Remington’s)$25 00) 38 | 130!} 20| 67 
90—Single-barrel Shot-gun, (do.) $8 00!; 161 52)! 8! og 


ee Lvery Premium article is mewand of the very best manufacture. Ni 
charge is made for packing or boxing any article in our Premium List. Ti; 
Premiums, Nos. 5 to 9, 19 to 25, 28, 50 to 73, and 76 to 88 
inclusive, will cach be delivered FIREE of all charges, by mail or express 
(at the Post-office or express office xearcet the recipient), to any place in the United 
States or Territories.—(No. 2% crated for 30 cents extra.) The other articles 
cost the recinien.: ony the freight afin leaving the manufactory of each, by any 


conveyance déecired. 
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Full Descriptions 


of our Premiums are given in our last October number, 
which will be mailed free to applicants. We have room in 


this paper only for the following Descriptive Notes: 


Nos. 1,2, 3.—_American Table Cut- 
lery.—We are glad to be able to offer really good 
articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign make. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply us with these articles, are also importers of 
English goods. They recommend these Knives, manu- 
factured by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in the market, and their recommendation is 
a guarantee, wherever they are known. We offer two 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No.1 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling-water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minntes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jured. The Blades are of the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $15....For 24 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 80 at $1, we will give cither the medium 
size or the table size, sold at $16.00. No. 2 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, and are beautiful eoods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $20.00....For 33 subscribers, at $1.50, or 110 at 

_$1, we will send the medium size, sold at $22.00....For 
35 at $1.50, or 116 at $1, we will send the Table size, 


sold at $23.00. The Forks, which accompany these 
Premiums, Nos. 1 and 2, are made of gennine Alhata, 
and warranted double-plated with coin-silver. These 


Forks are furnished to us by Messrs. Patterson Bros.... 
The Carvine-Knife and Fork are made by The Mere 
iden Cutlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced 
Handles, 


Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8.—Pocket Kuives. 
—HERE’s For THE Boys AnvD Gir}s !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, aud girl too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for mercly a little effort. These knives are fur- 
nished by the Meriden Cutlery Co., 19 Cham- 
bers st., New York, whose work is equal to any 
done in this country or Europe. No. 5 is a neat, sub- 
stantial Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle. 
No. 6 is astill finer article, with four blades and pearl 
handle, No. 7 is an elegant Knife, with five 
blades andshell handle. No.8 is aLady’s Pocket Knife, 
a beautiful article, with four blades and shell handle. 


No. 9.—“Miultum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife.—This is a most attractive as well as useful Pre- 
mium, from the well-known manufacturers, Willer 


Bros’ Cutlery Co., West Meriden, Conn. | 


It comprises, in one knife-handle,a large and a 
small ‘blade, a ecrew-driver, a saw, a strong hook, a nut- 
cracker, a brad-awl, 2 gimlct, a corkscrew, a pointer, a 
slim punch, tweezers, and, in addition to this, it can be 
used for various other purposes which -vill at once sug- 
gest themselves to any smart boy or man. It is a pocket- 
ful of tools weizhing but two ounces. The knives will 
be sent anywhere in our country, post-paid. 


No. 10.— Cake Basket.—A new pat- 
tern, oval-shaped, or square, nicely chased—a very taking, 
useful, and beautiful table ornament. This, with other arti- 
cles that. follow, ismade bythe Lucius Hart Manu. 
facturing Co., of Nos, 4and G Burling Slip, 
New York City, and is warranted by them to be of the 
best triple plate. Mr. Hart, ‘‘ the veteran Sunuday-school 
man,”’ was engaged in the same place and business for 
nearly a quarter of a century. We have known him and 
his work for many years, and have taken pleasure in com- 
mending and guaranteeing its value to be as represented. 
We believe the Company which bears his name is fully 
sustaining his reputation. The amount of silver upon 
plated ware depends wholly upon the will and integrity 
of the manufacturer. We could give nearly as good-look- 
ing plated ware for Jess than half. the money. 


No. 11.—Revolving Butter-Cooler. 
—This is a really good and useful article. It is so ar- 
ranged that a very little ice in the holder under the plate 
will keep butter cool and fresh for a long time on the 
table, even in the hottest weather. The cover revolves 
underneath the plate for use, and over for protection. 
The whole is in four pieces, which can all he taken 
apart for washing. From same house as No. 10. 


No. 12.—Card Receiver. — This is a 
beantifal ornament, as well as a useful article. Itis finely 
chased and gilt-lined, and, like the three preceeding, is 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co 


Nos. 19, 20, 21.—Gold Pens: with ever- 
pointed Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases,—Preminm 
No. 19 contains the best No. 4 Gold Pen; and No. 20 the 
best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 21 contains No. 7 Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 











Holder. Each pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 66 Nassau St., and have obtained 
an excellent reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 


Nos. 23, 24.—Paragon Patent 
Revolving Pencil.—This is a beautiful Pocket 
Pencil, which is extended or closed by pulling or 
pressing the head. They are made with great care, and 
every Pencil warranted to work perfectly. They are gold- 
plated, and will last for years. We offer two patterns, 
one for ladies, with ring for chain, at $1.50 each, and one 
of heavier and firmer plate, at $3.00. Same maker as No. 19. 


No. 25.—Payson’s Indelible Ink, 
and Briggs’s Marking-Pen Combination. 
—Payson's Indelible Ink is too well known to need fur- 
ther commendation. It is almost indispensable in the 
family. Briggs’s Marking-Pen has been before the pub- 
lic for fifteen years, and is justly celebrated for all kinds 
of marking, and particularly for writing upon coarse 
fabrics. The Pen and Ink are put up in a neat case, be- 
ing thus portable, always ready for usc, and protected 
from loss or injury by evaporation or breakage. 


No. 27.--Steam-Engine. -- This is a 
veritable steam-engine; one that will GO; anda capital, 
intensely interesting, and instructive article for boys, 
and grown-up people too. Our eleven-year-old boy ran 
his engine an average of an hour or more a day for six 
months; he exhibited it inmotionto many of his play- 
mates, hitched on various toy machinery, and it ap- 
peared to go just as well as when first started. 


No. 34.—Doty’s Improved Clothes 
Washer, with the Metropolitan Balance Weight. Over 
seventy-five thousand families in the United States are 
using the Doty Washing Machine, and. we believe the 
improved machine has no superior. The “help” use it 
and like it. Send for descriptive circulars to BR. C. 
Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., New York, 
or to Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield, Ct. It goes cheaply by freight or Ex. 


No, 40.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch. 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
Watch Co, (sce No. 39 above) includes these beautiful 
gold watches. They are full-jeweled, in 18-carat ‘* hunt- 
ing” cases, warranted to be made of the best materials, 
and possessing every requisite for a reliable Time-Keep- 
er. Uponthe movement of each Premium Watch will 


be eneraved “Am. AGricuLturtst. MADE BY THE 
Am. Watcn Co., WALTHAM, Mass.” 

No. 47.—Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive 


amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless va- 
riety,can be built with them, and the structures re- 
main so firm asto be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large illustrated sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
etc. This is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 


No. 48.—B. 0. B.—The ‘* Boy’s 
Own Boat*—a Real Toy Steamboat, that 
will propel itself on the water for over half an hour, 
This beautiful toy is durably made, elegantly finished, 
and is just the thing for bath-tubs in winter and ponds 
and streams in summer. The boat is 18 inches long, and 
fitted with Ryder’s Dollar Steam-Engine and Dodge’s 
Propeller. The engine has a perfect-working safety- 
valve, whereby any excess of steam passes off. It is one 
of the most pleasing and instructive toys ever produced. 
Printed directions for management accompany each boat. 


Nos. 76 to 87.—Good Libraries.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for the 
Farm, Garden, and Household. The person 
entitled to any one of the premiums %6 to 87 may select 
any books desired from the list of our books published 
monthly in the American Agriculturist, to the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. [297 Let the farmers of a neighberhood 
unite their efforts, and through these premiums vet an 
agricultural library for general use. ("See Table List 
of Books in advertising columns. 


No. 88.—General Book Premium. 
—Any one sending 25 or more names, may select books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subserib- 
cr sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at $1.20; or 
60 cents for cach name at $1.50. This offer is only for 
clubs of 25 or more. The books will be sent by mad or ex- 
press, prepaid through, by us. Sec List as in No. %6. 


No. 89. — Remington’s Breech- 
loading, Single-Barrel Shot-Gun.—This gun 
has the best quality barrel, 82-in. gange, No. 16, weight 
6% Ibs., using “‘ Draper’s”’ patent brass shells, which can 


| gun, with varnished stock, one shell and loader. 








be reloaded over and over again, and will last nearly as 
long as the gun. Ordinary gun-caps and wads used in 
loading. Breech system same as the celebrated Reming- 
ton's military and sporting guns. This Premium includes 
Price 
of cartridge shells, $3.00 per dozen extra. These guns 
are manufactured by the noted firm of EK. Reming. 
ton & Sons, Nos, 281 and 283 Broadway, 
New York, whose reputation is world-wide, and who 
stand in the front rank of manufacturers of fire-arms. 





A GREAT BOON. 
A Good Cheap 
Sewing-Machine at Last, 


We have been offering as a Premium, for many months 
past, the Beckwith Sewing Machine, which 
was fully described in the American Agriculturist for 
March and April, 1872. 
some hundreds of these machines, and testimonials of 
satisfaction have come from every quarter. 


We now ofttr the Beckwith Sewing-Ma- 
chine, Improved, price $12. A new and very 
simple braiding-foot has been made, by which a child can 
sew on braid without the least trouble, following any de- 
sired pattern with ease; also a new arm, spiral spring 
and lever for raising the presser-foot, all of which are 
now set ina position that leaves the needle free to be 
threaded. The joint is much enlarged, and the machine 
is otherwise greatly strengthened and improved. The 
use of the braider-foot alone will be valued more than 
the cost of the machine. This, with the othcr improve- 
ments, is considered so important, that the Beckwith 
Sewing Machine Company will make no more of the $10 
style. The improved machine is japanned and tastefully 
ornamented with gold; cloth-plate and trimmings are 
plated. 

SpectAL Points To OxnsERVE—(See “ Directions” on 
inside of cover of each box.) 


We have already given and sold 


1. Tension-screw, spring, 
and discs. See ‘Dis 
rections” No. 6. 

; 2. Thumb-screw that fas- 
tens the needle. Also 
to set-needle for long 
orshort stitch, as per 
‘* Directions” No. 8. 

3. Rubber that goes on to 
the spindle, but must 

: not touch the spool. 

as - 4, Cloth-plate with slot 

in it, and thumb-screw to fasten hemmer and guide. 

5. Presser-foot arm, to which is attached the presser-foot 
with braider. Also a Jever for raising foot. Within 
the upright portion of arm is a spiral spring that 
holds the foot firmly to the cleth. To sew on braid, 
pass the end of braid through the forward opening in 
presser-foot so it can reach the needle. 





We have contracted with the Beck with Sewing Machine 
Company for a large number of them to supply our own 
friends, and as Premiums. Each machine is put 
in a neat, compact box, with hemmer and guide, oil-can 
with oil, thread, different-sized needles, etc., with full 
Printed Directions for using, and delivered to any express 
office in this city, without extra charge above the $12. 
As we buy the machines at wholesale price, we have de- 
cided to give our readers some advantage of this, and we 
therefore propose to make a present for himself or 
herself, or for any friend, of one copy of Hearth and 
Home for six months, or one copy of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for one year, to those persons who 
send us $12 for one of the machines while this offer 
is continued. 

The New Sewing Machine as a 
PREMIUM without Money. 

To enable those to get this machine who can not raise 
even the $12 to buy it, we make the following offer: 

We will send the Machine free to any 
one who will collect and forward EIGHT 
subscribers for HEARTH AND HOME 
one year at $3 each; or SIXTEEN sub- 
scribers to AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST for one year, at $1.50 each. 

(Ce Almost any lady can readily secure this smal] 
number of subscribers and get a machine free; or 
some friend can thus obtain it for her, as a present. 


Address 
ORANGE JUDD & CO, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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“The many delighted readers. of ‘The THE . 
= « , 1 
ist Thonsand, .| = setae sero 
oa iar cinating work.” a 10n a, er, 


THE 


HOOSIER 
SCHOOL-MASTER. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Finely Illustrated, with 12 Full-Page 
Engravings, and Numerous Other 
Cuts. 


. =a eae 
FIRE AND BRIMSTONE, 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


More than one “Yankee school-marm” now laboring in 
the West will both smile and weep over scenes which find 
their counterpart in their own daily experietice. There is 
no exaggeration in style or incident; indeed, the book 
should be many times larger ere Edward Eggleston laid 
aside a pen which had told but half the joys or trials which 
await 2 Hoosier school-master. This is one of those books 
that will live, and future years will give the story an added 
charm and pathos, and its author undying fame.—American 
Housewife. 

The plot is very simple, and of easy prevision from the 
first, being the struggles of Ralph Hartsook with the young 
idea in the district school on Flat Creek, where the twig 
was early bent to thrash the school-master, .... The story 
is very well told, in a plain fashion, without finely-studied 
points. .... Mr. Eggleston is the first to touch in fiction 
the kind of life he has represented, and we imagine that 
future observers will hardly touch it in more points. Its 
traits seem to be all here, both the good and the bad; but 
that it is a past or passing state of things is sufficiently 
testified by the fact, to which Mr. Eggleston alludes in his 
preface, that the story, as it appeared serially, was nowhere 
more popular than in Southern Indiana. Flat Creek, 
Hoopole County, would not, we imagine, have been so well 
pleased thirty years ago with a portrait which, at any rate, 
is not flattered.—Atlantic Monthly. 

Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier School-Master”’ is full of rich and 
racy humor, and makes us regret that its author has turned 
his back to the pulpit, in which wit is needed quite as much 
as wisdom, and the ability to make men laugh is only less 
valuable than the power of making them weep. In fact, as 
a general thing, he who can notraise a smile on people’s faces 
may pump in vain for tears.— Golden Age, N.Y. 

Dr. Eggleston lived as a boy in this region (Southern In- 
diana), and this book is a faithful witness tha‘ the impres- 
sion made upon his mind by its social peculiarities remains 
to this day perfectly distinct and legible, Indeed, we have 
rarely read any story whose truthfulness as a picture of life 
Was more apparent. The characters are clearly,drawn ; the 
conversation is natural; the whole view of the backwoods 
society is consistent and lifelike.—W. Y. Independent. 


PRICE, POST-PAID.............. oo Oma $1.25. 
ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 











The Great Story, 


The End of the 
World. 


A LOVE STORY. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of “The Hoosier School-Master.” 


WITH 


Thirty-two Fine Illustrations. 





JONAS, 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Dr. Eggleston's new story is the best he has written. 
*‘ The Hoosier School-Master’’ was good, but The End 
of the World shows a better plot, better character-draw- 
ing, and more firm and consistent treatment throughout. 

The book is exceedingly wholesome. The sen- 
timent throughout is pure. It contains not one morbid 
or cynical page. It exhibits the passion of love under 
its healthiest manifestation, and treats the relations of 
the sexes in a perfectly normal way..... When a 
book like this—so full of nature and reality, so cheer- 
ful and yet so reverent, so free from mawkish senti- 
ment and poisonous theorics—starts out with a first 
edition of ten thousand copies, it is a good sign for 
our popular literature. It is oneof the books that the 
people will be sure to read, and they will find in it a 
perfectly innocent and healthy enjoyment.—T7he Inde- 
pendent. 

The personages who figure in this story are, with one 
exception, country people—such men and women as 
Wordsworth lovedto study. It is not every man, what- 
ever may be his talents, that can safely enter this sphere 
of literary labor. To be successful in it, he must possess 
exceptional qualities; but for those who know how to 
find it, here there is gold of the purest, richest kind. In 
such a work, however, there is no convenient place 
where mediocrity can rest; there is nothing but absolute 
failure or absolute success. And Mr. Eggleston has suc- 
ceeded. His power lies in the delineation of character. 
The plot is ingenious and natural, the incidents are man- 
aged with great skill, and there are many descriptive 
passages of singular force end beauty. But the strongest 
impression left on the reader’s mind as he closes the 
volume is that he has been in the company of very inter- 
esting men and women, and has made a number of new 
and valuable acquaintances.— The Albion, New York. 





Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 





ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yorkx. 





A COMPLETE, PRACTICAL, PLAIN, AND VALUABLE WORK-ON 


Constructive Carpentry. 
A ROYAL-QUARTO VOLUME. 


SHOWING THE SIMPLEST METHODS OF FINDING 
ALL JOINTS AND GEOMETRICAL FORMS. 


INCLUDING 


Splayed Work, Groined Ceilings, Fram- 
ing, Roofing, Domes, Niches, Raking - 
and Level Mouldings, Hite., 


EMBRACING 


STAIR-BUILDING & .HAND-RAILING, 


WHICH IS TREATED IN AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL MANNER? 
TOGETHER WITH 


Designs for Staircases, Newels, Balus- 
ters, and Hand-Rails, 


WITH FULL DETAILED EXPLANATIONS, ILLUSTRATED BY 
NOT LESS THAN 


Ninety-two Plates, with One Thousand Figures 
Printed in Colors, with a Glossary, 


FOR THE USE OF 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, 
AND STAIR-BUILDERS. 


By JAMES H. MONCKTON, 


Author of “The American Stair-Buiider.” 


In the preparation of this work the author has 
aimed at the most concise possible explanations. 
Carpenters have no time for extensive studies, and 
therefore require a careful selection of what to 
them will prove of the highest practical utility, 
the greatest amount of valuable information in the 
smallest compass. In the author’s judgment, no one 
qualified to prepare a really useful book in any de- 
partment of instruction who does not know by 
actual labor and experience the practical needs of 
those whom he seeks to instruct. Many years’ ex- 
perience as a workman, a student, and as a teacher 
of the subjects treated, have taught the author what 
is required, and also the best manner of presenting 
each case so as to make it available to the learner 
with the least effort and time. 

To impart exceedingly valuable information never 
before published, knowing by experience the need 
of a complete and practical book on Constructive 
Carpentry, embracing all modern improvements, 
is the principal reason that induced the author to 
undertake this work. 

Each drawing has been made and every word 
written as if no other work of the kind had been 
published, and yct the author acknowledges, to 
some extent, his indebtedness, cither directly or 
indirectly, to every original author or mechanic 
that has preceded him. 

The large and simple reference letters, cast ex- 
pressly for this work, also tlie two colors of ink 
used in the accompanying drawings—in this con- 
nection unique—can not fail to be appreciated by 
the student. 

Without asking furtber special consideration of 
the value and uses of the remaining contents, and 
their manner of presentation, the author would 
say in conclusion, that the most of the above fea- 
tures being new, and not before contained in any 
work on Carpentry, and many of them of very great 
value, the whole is respectfully submitted with the 
fullest confidence that the book will gain the ap- 
proval of all who require the instruction it proffers, 


Uniform with WOODWARD’S NATIONAL ARCHITECT, 
"PRICE, POST-PAID, $12.00. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
' 245 Broapway, New York. 
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1,500,000 ACRES 


OF THE 


Most Fertile and Eligibly Located Lands, 


Suitable for FARMING and GRAZING, are offered 
FOR SALE to actual settlers, on the most liberal terms, 
by the ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY, lying along their line of 
road in the State of Nebraska, 

The superior advantages that.these lands possess in point 
of location, lying on the direct highway running East and 
West between New York and San Francisco, are at a glance 
comprehended hy every one looking to a rapid increase in 
the value of real estate and farming lands. 

The SOIL is DEEP and RICH, and produces the 
heaviest Grain Crops in the country. The temperature of 
this section of tiie United States is particularly favorable 
for raising Fruits and all kinds of Garden Vegetables to 
perfection, and asa grazing country it even excels Kansas, 
not only in point of the luxuriance of its grasses, but from 
the absence of the fly that troubles cattle. This section has 
abundance of good water, and is destined to become before 
long the fattening grounds of the large herds in the West. 
The climate is the most even and salubrious. The most 
liberal facilities will be extended to settlers on these lands. 
For further information and pamphlets, address 


W. A. TREFFENBERC, 
3! Nassau St., New York, 
Or E. N. MORILL, ; 
Land Commissioner, Hiawatha, Kan. 


A NEW COLONY IN KANSAS! 


At “SKIDDY,” in Neosho Valley, on 
MISSOURI, KANSAS, and TEXAS RAILWAY. 
Under the auspices of the 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF MIGRATION. 








Mr. Wm. P. Tomlinson, Local Agent, is on the ground,* 
and will give advice and assistance in locating land. 





THE AMERICAN COLONIST AND HOME- 
STEAD JOURNAL, 
Containing maps, with full particulars as to the Organiza- 
tion of the Colony, the Lands, Productions, Climate, Wood, 
Water, etc.. SENT FREE, on application to 
S. R. WELLS, Sec’y of the National Bureau of Migration, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


FfAaRru OF 44 ACRES, RICH 
LAND, near Station on N. P. R.R.,18 miles from 
Philadelphia. Complete Buildings. For sale. Price $10,000. 
Terms accommodating. Will double its value in five or ten 
years. Address N. GUILBERT, Gwynedd, Pa. 

F Large and small Pennsylvania Farms always on hand 
‘or sale. 


FARMER WANTED.—A tenant fora 
farm of 500 acres in Dutchess Co.,N. Y. One who un- 
derstands the city milk business, can furnish everything ex- 
cept half the cows, has plenty of help to conduct the busi- 
ness thoroughly, and bears a good character as a farmer and 
aman. Long lease given if desired. Address, in own hand- 
writing, “OWNER, Box 4482, New York Post-Office.” 


$200.00 CIVEN IN PREMIUMS. 


PPERRY 




















= Se. — =e = 
For Illustrated Circular of SCARIEFIER and Perry’s 
Combined GARDEN-DRILL and HAND-HOE. 








Farmers, you can buy, for a short time, 
AT WHOLESALE PRICE, the most valuable and 
labor-saving implement for preparing and culti- 
vating soil. A new principle that must become 
universal. Address the manufacturer, 

G. E. Hutcutnson, Cleveland, O. 


FLAX BRAKES 


Mallory & Sanford Flax Machine Co.’s new and improved 
Flax Brakes are the best in any market. Easily worked, 
strong, and very desirable. Send for circular to 

JOHN W. QUINCY, Treas., 
98 William St., New York. 


SHEEP NETS. orien ee 


Address WM, ADAMSON, Gainesville, Prince Wm. Co., Va. 


Green Hill Earth-Box, $1. 


Can be attached to any commodes, and make a self-acting 
Earth-Closet. Earth-Closet, F 
R. S. WILLIAMS, 1131 Brown St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














TAR EARTH-CLOSET.—The most 

perfect of any Closet in the market. Call and examine 

at our Manufactory, 126th St. and 7th Ave.. or at our Office, 
21 Cortlandt St.,-N. Y. STAR EARTH-CLOSET CO. 





COLUMBUS NURSERY .—Greenhouseand Bedding 
Plants give universal satisfaction. New Illustrated Cata- 
logue mailed to applicants, R, G. HANFORD, Columbus, 0, 














VERGREEN FARM, Gwynedd, Pa., 
December 27th, 1872.-I went to the Great Poul- 
try Show _at Se TY week before last, and took 
over One Hundred linrs in Special Premiums, in 
money, besides a number of Silver and Bronze Medals and 
Poultry Papers. My pair of Ronen Ducks alone took $36. 
‘Took First Premium on Bremen and Hong Kong Geese, and 
Second on Toulouse Geese. Also, $5 extra for the Best 
Goose at the Show! Took Premiums on everything I had 
at the Show—even to the Eagle and Fawn! I also went to 
the Great National Dog Show, at Col. Wood’s 
Museum, Phila.,with Three s. Newfoundland took 
First Premium—a Silver-Plated” Fruit-Stand. Foxhound 
took First Premium in her class—a handsome Silver-Plated 
Ice-Pitcher. And my Beagle Hound took Second Premium 
—a half-dozen Silver-Plated Napkin Rings. Allelegant. All 
my other Stock is of the same character, having swept the 
board of Premiums at our Agricultural Exhibitions. Ihave 
a nice lot of Tame Deer for sale. Wanted—Swans and 
Deer. N. GUILBERT. 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- 
ported Alderneys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 


LDERNEW CA'TTLE for Sale.—An 
imported Jersey Bull, 4 years old; a native Jersey 
Bull, and two imported cows. Inquire of 3 
W. A. BARNES, 12 Wall Street, New York. 


JERSEW CATTLE. |, ' sy 
ESSEX PIGS. = | % WERE, 


HE AMERICAN STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
for Exhibition Poultry. Indispensable to poultry 
breeders. It governs the awards at exhibitions. Sent, 
post-paid, for 50 cts. 
Wrieat’s NeEw_WorkK on Povuttry, containing 50 superb 
plates in colors. Published in 25 nos. Issued semi-monthly. 
rice 50 cts. per no., sent carefully wrapped, post-paid. 7Zry 
one no. tor a sample, and see the jinest work of the kind ever 
attempted. Address H. H. StopparD, Hartford, Ct., pub- 
lisher of THE PoutrRy WORLD. 


THE POULTRY WORLD. 


Do not subscribe for any work on poultry until you have 
seen this. Monthly. $1.25 per year. Specimen copy 10 cts. 


“POULTRY WORLD, 


HARTFORD, CT. 
RONZE 'TURKEYS—descended from 


stock weighing 62 Ibs. the pair. Premium birds of 
New York State Se Society. Address 
Ww. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 























Geen ABDVICE.—Send stamp for price- 
list of new Honey Locust Seed of 1872 and Fancy 
Fowls and Eggs. Address ROBT. CRISWELL, Honey 
Locust Farm, Poultry Yards, near Brooklyn, L. I. 


“MAPLE-SHADE FLOCK.” 


THOROUGH-BRED COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


This justly-celebrated flock was selected from the flocks 
of the most noted breeders in England, with reference to 
the best wool-producing and mutton qualities. It is pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be the finest flock in 
America ; and some of the Rams and Ewes are believed 
to be equal to any that can be shown in any country. 


Splendid Rams, 3 years old and 
under, for sale at fair prices, 
Also a few Ewes, 


Address either 
LUCIUS A. CHASE 
245 Broadway, New York, 
OR 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


THOROUGH - BRED STOCK. 


JERSEYS.—Young Bulls, Heifers, and Cows of the 
finest strains. 

AYRSHIRES.—Young Bulls, Heifers, and Cows of 
the finest strains, : 

GUERNSE YS.—One two-year-old Bull, one Bull Calf. 
Very large, and of best blood. Imported. 

THOROUGH-BRED PIGS. 
BERKSHIRE PIGS of the very best_blood. My 


Berkshire Sow “Queen of the Realm” took Sweepstakes 
Prize for all breeds of pigs at the New England Fair 


in_1871. 
ESSEX PIGS, equal to any in this country or any 


ther. 
‘SPLENDID YOUNG BOARS AND SOWS 


now ready for shipping. 

Prices reasonable. No extra charges for boxing and ship- 
ping. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

Perfect pedigrees given with all thorough-bred stock, 
which may be seen at my farm (Herdsdale), Fic>ence, Mass. 

Send communications to 


L. A. CHASE 
245 Broadway, New York. 


















AMERICAN WASHER. 


PRICE, $5.50. 





The AMERICAN WASHER is the most perfect, com- 
plete, and successful Washer ever offered to the public. 
For sale by 


A. H, FRANCISCUS & C0., 
513 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DWARD 8. BROWN, 181 Broadway, New York, 


Buyer and General Dealer, furnishes for cash 
anything that can be procured in the New York market. 
Perishable articles and goods contraband to good morals 
excepted. Correspondents solicited. 











(THE STARCH OF RICE.) 

For dessert purposes without equal. For invalids espe- 
cially fitted—strengthening yet not fevering as other hearty 
food. DAN TALMAGE’S SONS, 

Rice Merchants, etc., 
110 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 





VINEGAR, Sctck! Sheng tare: 


best, persons are fraudulently selling Descriptions which I 
giveaway. Send three cents to A. D. STRONG, Ashtabula, O. 


Fasten Your Windows 
WITH THE 
REISINGER 
Sash-Lock & Support. 


_No spring, no mutila- 
tion of sash; cheap 
i durable, easily applied 
—holds sash at any place 
desired, and a self-fas- 
tener when sash isdown. 
Send for circular. Cir- 
cular and six copper- 
bronzed Locks, as sam- 
— ples,sent to any address 
n the United States, 
post-paid, on receipt of 
fifty cents. Liberal in- 
ducements to the trade. 
Agents wanted ‘every- 
where. 
H. C. DEMMING, 








Mi 





AWAIT 
GHA Treasurer, 
ve Mh) Box 412, 
unt Harrisburg, Pa. 
i IRST Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES. 


Illustrated Price-List sent free on application. 


MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


$100 to 250 per month guaranteed 
t sure to Agents every- 
where selling our new seven-strand WHITE PLAaTINA 
CLOTHES-LINES. Sells readily at every house. Samples 
free. Address the GIRARD WIRE MILLs, Philadelphia, Pa. 
10 YEAR ALMANAC. FOR 50 CENTS 
we send, POST-PAID, an Almanac giving every 
Year, Month, Week, and ee ! of the Century; also a Pocket 
Calendar for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents. Address 
GEORGE A, HEARD & CO.,’ Boston, Mass. 


ANTED, AGENTS to sell household articles 
, needed by everyone. PLUMB & CO.;Phila., Pa. 


BUILDING FELT. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
Dling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
+ carpetings, etc. Send two stamps 
for circular and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 























BUILDING PAPER! 


C , Deafening, Carpet Lining, and as 4 substitute for Plastering, Send for Samples 
aud Circulars, to B. E, Haug & Co., 56 & 53 Park Place, N. Y,, of Koox River Papen Co., Chicago, y 
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Agents Wanted 


TO CANVASS FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


We are prepared to offer Agents 
Great Inducements 
AND THE 
Most Liberal Commissions, 


This is a raré opportunity for clergymen, teachers, and 
students, or any other intelligent person, as a pair of beau- 
tiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TIRED, 
well worth 20, will be given to every new $3 subscriber 
to THE INDEPENDENT, thus making the canvassing not 
only a pleasing recreation, but a profitable business. 


If you wish for good territory, send at once for circulars 


and terms. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
No. 3 Park Place, New York. 
Post-oftice Box 2787. 


















. = Youask WHY we can sell First 
ve s. 290. Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
& We answer—It costs less than 

$300 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through Agents, all of whom 
wmake 100 per Cte profit. We 
bi y have no Agents, but ship direct to 
families at Factory price, and war- 

rant 5Y ears. Send for illustrated circular, in which we 
refer to over 500 Bankers, Merchants, &c. (some of 
whom you may know), using our Pianos, in 44 States and 
Territories. Y, §. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N.Y 


AGREAT OFFER! HORACE WATERS, 


will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, ME TLODRONS, 
and ORGANS of six first-class makers, including Waters’s, 

at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, Or Will take from $4 
to $15 monthly until paid; the same to let, ane rent applied 
if purchased. New 7-octave PIANOS, modern ‘improve- 
ments, for $275, cash. A new kind of PARLOR ORGAN, 
the most beautiful style and perfect fone ever made, now on 


exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York 
octave, over-strung Pianos, for $275, hese 


$ 5. instruments are elegant in tone and finish, 


and are warranted as durable as any $600 piano, 
eo] 00. Superb solid-walnut, 5-octave, 6-stop, double- 
qp US reed, beautifully paneled Organ, only 
G7 =< Elegant + 4 walnut, 5octave Organ, 
1D d ee case, only $75 

A. POND _ & CO 


547 scoukaedt and 39 Union Square, New York City. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD ° QUALITY. 


The well-known Original and Popular Nos., 















New, full-size, rosewood, cosved legs, 7- 





SOR: ok. aie O08 5.5 .3v556 bFOr i A 351, 
haying been assumed by other makers, we desire to caution 
tw public, in respect to said imitations. g@ AS FOR 
GIL "Ss. 


JOS. GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 





General and special. bet aed to send for sample 
Agents, | cae circular of “ PROPLE’S MONTHLY.” Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. They’ll astonish. Best, cheapest, 
and most beautiful illustrated 16-page paper 
W anted | we . yn published anywhere. 
ular trom Maine to Texas—takes on 
aeht-atlakes ae 6 and biggest pay of any paper going. 
New type, new “ heads,” tinted paper, and superb illustra- 
tions. No mean, shabby humbug, but fine, elegant, and 
crowded with the freshest contributions. 
Only $1.50 per year. 
Three months’ trial, only 25 cents, including the splendid 
Christmas number (24 pages). 
Chromos, engravings, and premiums liberal as any. 


Agents, it costs nothing to sample it. 





“* The best magazine for children in the world. eras S. Times. 
THE 


“CHILDRENS HOUR 


n illustrated ™ edited by T. 8. ArTruur. This 
an of the children ry from five to fifteen” will, for 1873, 
be as pure and as full of attractive reading end beautita { 


tures as ever. Price, $1.25 a ors +58 
en T SON, ‘pitinaeanle 


numbers, 10cts. T. S. 
Wy ANTED — —Canvassers everywhere for Col. 
3,000 sola the “ara ten Bre’ Now isthe tine tomaep ener: 
sold the first ten . time to make mone: 
. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 55 Cornhill, Boston. 


TARMER AND GARDENER, 
| WORTH FOR 1d Oye Lancaster, 


$ Pa. 165 —_ s 
Cents in C le reading matter as many 
veokat oo sien ae sent free. 














GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 





F you want amnsement, read the reliable advertisement 
on page 72,**A CURIOSITY.” Send for ore, 








GARDENING 
FOR THE SOUTH; 


OR, HOW TO GROW 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 


BY THE LATE 
WILLIAM N, WHITE, 
OF ATHENS, GA. 


WITH ADDITIONS BY MR. J. VAN BUREN AND 
DR, JAS. CAMAK, » 


REVISED AND NEWLY STEREOTYPED,. 


ILLUSTRATED, 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


It supplies 9 place long vacant in Southern literature, and 
should be in the hands of every man or woman who culti- 
yates afoot of ground. While it treats very freely of the 
vegetable garden, it devotes much space also to fruits, etc. 
—Tribune (Mobile, Ala.) 


It is illustrated by a portrait of the author, and numerous 
engravings of subjects treated, It is a work of 450 pages, 
and is a complete manual of kitchen gardening and fruit 
culture.— Telegraph (Macon, Ga.) 


Mr. White was prime authority in his specialty, and this 
volume isacomplete manual for gardening for Southern 
latitudes. Besides the usual fruits and vegetables of North- 
ern gardens, there are fall instructions as to the culture of 
the almond, fig, orange, lemon, shaddock, olive, yam, 
ground-nut, Madeira nut, and pistachio, In view of the ris- 
ing importance of “truck farming” in the South to supply 
Northern markets with early vegetables and fruit, this book 
is quite important to the gardeners of either section.— 
Register (Wheeling, W. Va.) 


Coming from the pen of an experienced cultivator of 
Southern vegetables and fruits, the reader, whether of old 
or recent residence, is put in possession of facts relating to 
the soil, climate, and varieties of plants adapted to the 
South that would otherwise require much time and expense 
to acquire. The vineyard and orchard receive sufficient 
attention to furnish all the necessary information for the 
beginner. We regard the book as especially adapted for the 
private garden, and if a copy could be placed in the hands 
of every farmer, we might expect, on our visits to the coun- 
try, to be regaled upon something ejse than “bacon and 
greens.”— Daily State Journal. 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1856, but the 
second, now just issued, is much enlarged, containing 444 
pages. It embraces a much larger range of topics than the 
title indicates, and is one of the most valuable compilations 
of facts that we have anywhere seen in a single volume, re- 
lating to different kinds of soil, and their adaptation to dif- 
ferent kinds of fruit and vegetables.—Journal of Agricul- 
ture (St. Louis, Mo.) 

The book itself we can commend to our farmers and gar- 
deners. Its author was formerly connected with the 
“Southern Agriculturist,” 2 most excellent farmers’ paper, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with the wants of the 
Southern people in respect to their farming and gardening 
operations.— Gazette and Banner. 


A complete gardening book for the localities which it 
specifies. It is full and comprehensive, and written in a 
clear, perspicuous style. A volume of 444 pages, well 
printed and bound.— Republican (St. Louis, Mo.) 


It is very comprehensive, embracing all the improved 
kinds of fruits and vegetables, and the modern modes and 
implements of tillage. Its arrangement is systematic, and 
entirely convenient for prompt reference. It is illustrated 
by a large number of drawings relating to garden and fruit 
cultivation, such as trailing, grafting, draining, transplant- 
ing, together with pictures of novel fruits and wegetables. - 
Dispatch / Richmond, Va.) 

Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor«r. 





A Good Book for Farmers, 





Farm - Gardening 


AND 


SEED - GROWING. 


BY FRANCIS BRILL. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Orange Judd & Co. have added to their splendid catalogue 
of agricultural books “ Farm-Gardening and Seed-Grow- 
ing,” by Francis Brill; it is practical, plain, complete, and 
satisfactory, so that for a small amount of money a great 
deal of desirable information can be obtained. If there is 
any firm anywhere which is to-day disseminating so much 
knowledge in regard to tilling of the so as this same said 
firm of Orange Judd & Co., we will present a medal to our 
informer.— Watchman and Reflector (Boston). 


The want occasionally expressed to us of a work on the 
cognate subjects above named (Farm-Gardening and Seed- 
Growing), is now ‘met in a book under this title from the 
pen of Mr. Francis Brill, formerly a market-gardener and 
seed-grower at Newark, N. J., and at present engaged in 
raising seeds at Mattituck, L. I. Its directions are concise 
and practical, covering those points on which a beginner is 
most likely to require information.—Country Gentleman. 


Mr, Brill has had large experience, and derived his knowl- 
edge wholly from the school of actual tests.—Chicago 
Evening Journal, 


We have in this volume the results of a practical man’s 
experience in raising root crops and other vegetables in the 
market-garden. Not only the professional seed-grower and 
trucker, but the amateur gardener who has a little patch in 
his suburban home, will find many a valuable hint and di- 
rection in this fall and comprehensive manual.—Sunday- 
School Times. 


It seems to be a very sensible, practical work by a practi- 
calman. Mr. Brill’s father was a gardener; and he himself 
has had an extensive experience, and he talks about what 
he knows, which is more than can be said of many authors of 
industrial works.—Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 


There can be no question that this farm-gardening cah be 
made in many districts of the Southern Atlantic States, es- 
pecially near the coast, far more profitable than growing the 
ordinary staple crops. In connection with producing the 
vegetables, the growing and saving their seeds receive 
minute attention —American Farmer (Baltimore), 


A very useful hand-book, not merely for farmers and 
growers of seed on an extensive scale, but for all who, whe- 
ther for recreation or for the purpose of supplying their own 
families with garden products, desire to know something 
about the adaptation of seed to soil and the mode of-enlture. 
—Church Journal (New York). 


This industry is now occupying the attention of many per- 
sons who sell their products to the great seed-houses, and 
novices who have the facilities, and wish to enter upon the 
business, will find in this book just the hints needed.— 


Springfield Republican. 


Mr. Brill has been a successful farm-gardener and seed- 
grower for a number of years, and gives in a clear and con- 
cise form the knowledge he has gained. .... It gives the 
best method of manuring, planting, and ‘cultivating every 
vegetable sold in markets—in short, everything required to 
be known, plainly and fully—and should be in the hands of 
every one who cultivates so much as a rod of land, for 
family use, pleasure, or profit.— Suffolk (L. 1.) Times. 


The seal of Orange Judd & Co. upon an agriculturs] pub- 
lication is sufficient gusrantee of its worth. Francis Brill’s 
book, published by th2m, is a very complete work, giving 
plain, minute instructions as to raising, taking care oy, and 
bringing to market those vegetables which are most in de- 
mand in the large cities, and those seeds which are being 
called for throughout the country.—¥. Y¥. Hvening Mail. 


The work of showing how this can be accomplished has 
fallen in good hands, and it-has beett done well. The book 
will well repay perusal, and we hope soon to see its good 
effects in a more intelligent direction of farm industry, and 
accompanied by more satisfactory pecuniary results.— The 
Signai (L. I.) 

To the market-gardener, or even the owner of a small 
piece of tillable land, this book will be of great value. 
Qualities of soil required for the growth of different vegeta- 
bles, how to plant, how to cultivate, to harvest, and preserve 
during winter,—W. Y. Citizen and Round Tabie. 


Price, Post-paid, ney ow Seer 2 $1.00. 
ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 





245 Broapwar, New Yor«. 
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Standard Books 


on Architecture. 


PUBLISHED BY 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Monckton’s National Builder and 
Stair-Builder,—A new and original work, 
covering every practical branch of Con- 
structive Carpentry, with 1,000 Working 
Scale Drawings, in two colors. Showing the 
simplest methods of finding all Joints and 
Forms; method of constructing all varieties 
of French Roof; all other methods of Roofing, 
all styles of Framing; Splayed Work, Ceil-@ 
ings, Domes, Niches, Raking and Level Mold- 
ings, etc., with a Treatise on Stair-Building 
and Hand-Railing, and Designs for Stair- 
Cases, Newels, Balusters, and Hand-Rails. 
One royal quarto volume, uniform with 
“Woodward's National Architect.” Post- 
paid, $12.00. 


Harney’s Barns, Out-Buildings, and 
Fences, — Containing Designs and Plans 
of Stables, Farm Barns, Qut-Buildings, Gates, 
Gateways, Fences, Stable Fittings and Furni- 
ture, with nearly 200 Illustrations. Royal 
quarto. Post-paid, $10.00. 





Rural Church Architecture.—Exem- 
plified in Plans, Elevations, Sections, and 
Details. By Upjohu, Renwick, etc. Printed 
in colors, 45 Plates. Post-paid, $12.00. 


Woodward’s National Architect.— 
1,000 Designs, Plans, and Details for Coun- 
try, Suburban, and Village Houses; with Per- 
spective Views, Front and Side Elevations, 
Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Specifica- 
tions, and Estimates. Also, Detail Draw- 
ingsto Working Scale, of Brackets, Cornices, 
French Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans 
of French Roofs, Dormer-Windows for French 
Roofs, Bay-Windows, Verandas, Porches, 
Plaster Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, Hard-wood 
Mantels, and all that is required by a Builder 
to design, specify, erect, and finish in the 
most approved style. One superb quarto 
volume. Post-paid, $12.00. 


Jacques’ Manual of the House.—How 
to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, and Out- 
Buildings of all kinds. 126 Designs and 
Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 





Woodward’s Cottages and Farm 
Houses.—i88 Designs and Plans of low- 


priced Cottages, Farm Houses, and Out- 
Buildings. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Suburban and Country 
Houses.—70 Designs and Plans, and nu- 
merous examples of the French Roof. Post- 
paid, $1.50. 





Woodward’s Country Homes.—150 
Designs and Plans, with Description of the 
Manner of Constructing Balloon Frames, 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Graperies and Horti- 
cultural Buildings.—Designs and Plans 
of Hot-Beds, Cold-Pits, Propagating Houses, 
Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, 
Green Houses, Conservatories, Orchard 
Houses, etc., with the various modes of 
Ventilating and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Suburban Homes for 
New Yorkers.—Post-paid, 10c. 


Wheeler’s Rural Homes.—Houses suited 
to Country Life. Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People.— 
100 Original Designs, with full Descriptions, 
and Constructive and Miscellaneous Details. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 





Eveleth’s School-house Architecture. 
—A new and original work, containing Seven- 
teen Designs for School-houses, Sixty-seven 
Plates with Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, 
Sections, Details, Specifications all drawn to 
working scale, with methods of Heating and 
Ventilation. Large quarto. Post-paid, $10.00. 


Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Al- 
phabets.—Giving exampies in all styles, 
together with Maps, Titles, Borders, Meri- 
dians, Ciphers, Monograms, Flourishes, etc., 
adapted for the practical use of Surveyors, 
Civil Engineers, Draughtsmen, Architects, 
Sign Painters, Schools, etc. Post-paid, $3.00. 


245 Broadway, New York. 





WARING’S _ 
BOOKS FOR FARMERS 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York, 


CONTENTS. 

LAND TO BE DRAINED; How Drains Act; How To 
Make Drains; How tro TakE CaRE OF Drains; 
Wuat Drarnine Costs; Witt Ir Pay? How To Make 
Tites; Recuarmmine Sart MarsHEs; House anp Town 
DRAINAGE. 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes, 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widely read, on house drainagé 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health. 

[Portland (Me.) Press. 

Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from a com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

: [Chicago (Ill.) Republican. 

A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - °- PRICE, $1.50. 


10 


EARTH-CLOSETS 


AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE. 


By GEO. E. WARING, Jr. (of Ogden Farm). 
INCLUDING : 


Tue Eartu System (Details). 
THE MANURE QUESTION. 
SEWAGE AND CEss-POOL DIsEAsEs. 
Tue Dry-EartH SysTEM FOR CITIES AND Towns, 
Tue Detaits oF EartH SEWAGE. 
Tse Puirosopuy oF THE Eartn System. 
With Seventeen. Illustrations, 
Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid, 50 cts. 
08 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York. 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


CONTENTS. 

Tae PLant; THE Sor; MANURES; MECHANICAL CuL- 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple langiiage, that any farmer's boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HORACE GREELEY says of it: ‘*Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
Open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week ; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer's son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 


SENT POST-PAID, - - - - 
Address 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
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SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 
- Pyblished by ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY. 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE & HORSEMANSHIP 


OF AMERICA. 





By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most ComPpLeTE and AuTHENTIC Work on the 
HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES, 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances. 
Two superb royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages, 


Post-Paid, Fifteen Dollars. 





WALLACE’S 


American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 


All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2.40 or less, 


from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870. 


Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests. 


With an Intropvuctory Essay on the true 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the government of all trials of sneed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Waliace’s American 
Stud-Book. Royal octavo. 


Post-paid, Five Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vor. One. Betna A COMPILATION OF THE 


PEDICREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 


from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. -And a SupPLEMeENT, containing a 
history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted 
in public from the earliest trotting races until the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1000 pages elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 


Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


Horse Portraiture. — Breepine, 
REARING, AND TRAINING TROTTERS. Prepara- 
tions for Races, Management in the Stable, on 
the Track, Horse Life, etc. By JosEPpH Carrn 
Simpson... Post octavo. Post-paid, $2.50, 





FIELD.. SPORTS. 





ae 


Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 
Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot- 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wilderness, 
Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, etc. 18th edition, revised and illus- 
trated. Two post octavo volumes, Post-paid, $6.00. 


’ * bee 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 
100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description 
of the Game Fish of North America ; Trout and Salmon 
Fishing; Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and 
River Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing,etc. 13th edition. 
One post octavo volume, Post-paid, $3.50. 


’ 
Frank Forester’s Complete Manual 

For Young Sportsmen, of pe Fishing, and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, 
and the Rod. Artof Shooting on the Wing. The Break- 
ing, Management, and Hunting of the Dog. ‘The vari- 
eties and habits of Game, River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 
SEASONS, Folly Tlustrated and Described. New edi- 
tion, post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dog. 
By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester, Containing full instructions in all 
that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kennel- 
ing, and atee gor gg | of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 
the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dead Shot: 


Or, Sportsman’s Complete Guide; a Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kind.. By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 
Or, Young Rifleman’s Com plete Guide; being a Trestise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latest improved breech-loading weapons ; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Kdward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. 
Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1, 





Frank Forester.—The Captains of the Old 


WORLD, as Compared with the Great Modern Strate- 
ists; their yamenase. Characters, and Conduct, from 
ie Persian to the Punic Wars. By Henry WILLIAM 

HERBERT. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester.—The Captains of the 
GREAT ROMAN REPUBLIC, as Compared with the 
Great Modern Strategists; their Campaigns, Characters, 
and Conduct, from the Punic Wars to the death of Ceesar. 
By Henry WILLIAM HERBERT. VPost-paid, $3.00, 


AGRICULTURE. 


’ ‘ . 

Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 
BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pit 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Col 
Graperies, Greenliouses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
etc., with the various modes of Ventilating and Heating. 
Post-paid, $1.50. , 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD, Embracing the Cultivat 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition, One yolume. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I, The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations, Fully Illus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.3. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. II. How to Make Surming Dy with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm implements, Stock, 
eid ees Planting, Harvesting, etc. Illustrated. Post- 
te 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees, 


For Planting. Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds, and Avenues, Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 

Fuller's Forest Tree Culturist. 


The Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for | 
soe Feet, for Timber, and for Profit. Tilustrated. Post! 
. 4 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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HINTS 10 HORSEKEEPERS 


A COMPLETE 


MANUAL FOR HORSEMEN. 
BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 
(FRANK FORESTER.) 
Beautifully Mlustrated. 
HOW TO BREED A HORSE.— 


STALLION.—Natioral Value of the Horse— 
COE wise of Horses the ch for all 


What constitutes -excellence—Blood: Wi i : 
should be on the side of the Sire—Breed up, not down— 
Diseases and Defects Iereditary—General Rules. 


Hon tee important tan Ligoa Bela of fe 
more impo’ an , 
Mare—Diseases Persil Cae SOP. - 
Should have moderate wor pay ; and 
care during gestation — ll and temper. 
MUTUAL ADAPTATION OF AND DAM— 
comsiderstices: on Tov: of “cold” a 
ve size 0 nd Dam— 
How Remedicd in Progeny—! yy hit.” 
N BLOOD.—The Conadian priginally the 
French Norman—Characteristics—Hardith a 
Mode of Improvement—Crossing with Thorough-breds. 
NORMAN BLOOD.—Orizgin and Mistory of oe Percheron 
Norman—A pure race—Characteristics and ts, 
MODERN ARAB BLOOD.—English and American Thor- 
ough-breds derived from Oriental —are now 
superior to the Modern Arabs—Nolan Arab. 


PONIES — DITFERENT BREEDS, 


CHARACTERISTICS AND UT TITY —Origin_Di@erent 
Breeds—Shetlands and Scots—Gall dN ts 
ustangs and Indians—Profit of raising Poula. 


HOW TO BREED MULES. 


Val f Mules—Their History and Natural History— 
The Mule and ilinney—Thorough.-blood wasted in the 

m for Mules—The Btatee—Large 
size not Desirable—Varieties of the Ass—The kind of 
Mares to be selected. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


Of whom to Buy it~Extraordinary Chi ess and Ex- 
traordinary Excellence not consistent with each ee 
Points to be regarded—How to Examine the Eye— en 
ind—Roaring—Whistling—Broken Knees—To examine 
the Legs—Splents—Damaged Back Sinews—Spavins— 
Ringbon urbs—How to tell the Age of a Horse. 


HOW TO FEED A HORSE. 
ces of Improper Feeding—Different Food for 
Seren cee Clonee heed for the Brood Mare—for the 
von dine Horses fa Trainings While tr elling—Sum- 
—Feeding Horses in Training— ave jum- 
merin Horses—The Best Method—Management of Om- 
nibus Horses in New York. z 


HOW TO STABLE AND GROOM A 


HORSE.—Requisites for 2 good Sta ‘The economy of 
Proper Arrangements—V ent: its ne- 
cessity for all descriptions of Horses—How 
Clothing—Treatment when brought in from Work. 


HOW TO BREAK, AND USE A 

HORSE.—What i 1 i orse— 
ee ost eee past ae ee 
ng in Ha) “ong, 0) - 
ing--Fleasure Uorses—Punishment, ed a 


HOW TO PHYSIC A HORSE — 


SIMPLE RBMEDIES FOR SIMPLE AILMENTS.—Causes 
of Ailments—Medicines to be given only by the order of 
the Master—Depletion and ng—Spasmodic Colic— 

ation of the Lungs 


I hee yong ‘es—Costi' 

—How to Bleed—Ba veness— 
Cough—Bronchitis—Distem ‘orms—Diseases of th 
Feet-Scratches-—Thrash—-Broken Knees, i 

FARRIERY, ETC. 

Castration — Docking and Ni '—- Blood-| _ 
‘reatment of Stra: Ww of the — 


and 
Cracked Heels—Clipping and § 
Sedicinte—liissanen at he ¥ sa adm nome 


HOW TO SHOE A HORSE. 


Unskillfal Shoers—Anatomy of the Food Ilustrated— 
The Foot ofa Colt—-Preparation of the Foot—Removing 
the Old Shoe—Paring the Foot—The Shoe—Fi the 
Shoe—Nailing—Number of Nails—Diseases of the Foot. 


BAUCHER’S METHOD OF TRAIN- 
ING HORSES.—What Constitutes a Well-trained Horse— 
To make him come at your call—The LE a of 
Training—Flexions of thé Jaw—Flexions of the ook 
Flexions of the Croup—Backing—The Paces—Leaping. 


HOW TO RIDE A HORSE. 
The Saddle—Tho Girths—The loths— 
The Crapper — fhe e— The 
dive Lope tihe Paces Hints for Bpecial Cases Aa 
of Falling—Riding with Ladics, 


LADIES’ RIDING—WRITTEN BY 


= 
=] 





A LADY.—Learning to Ride~—The Side-sad The 
—The Stirrup Tho Bridie—The Mart S oe fee 
The Dress—Mounting and ounting—The Position— 
The Hands—The Leg and Whip—Accidenta, 


HOW TO DRIVE A HORSE. 


The Art of Driving—Pleasure Driving—! 
Reins—Driving a Pair—Four-in-hand Denying. poleshe 
Working Horses—llowing—Three-a-breast, 


RAREY’S SYSTEM OF HORSE- 
AMING.—Rare a New Discovery—Previous 
Sree Heer Matt Re dts hase fe 


Approach the Horse—Tying up the for “Laying "the 


Horse Down—Finsle—-Vikes end’ Bad 
Kicking—Baulking—Pulling on the Halter—Shying. 


VETERINARY HOMQOPATHY. , 
Principles o ie ystem— a 
poy ay RE of a ne pritaat Diet Bane 
12mo. 425 p.—Sent by mail post-paid, . $1.75, 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway, New York 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-Hist. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


WV 00D, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y¥. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ma 6 Steam-Engines, 
Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 


1 Hundreds in_use in Shops, Print- 
ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 
Threshing, Food Cooking for 
} Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
! Circulars sent on application. 











HOW CROPS GROW. 


A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, structure, and 
Life of the Plant. With numerous illustrations and tables 
of analyses. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of 
Yale College. Price $2.00, 

This book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural 
plants, their composition, their structure, and modes of de- 
velopment and growth; of the complex organization of 
plants, and the uses of the parts; the germination of seeds, 
and the.food of plants obtained both from the air and the 
soil. Very full and accurate tables of analyses are given, | 
and tables of the proportions existing between different 4 
principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogenous,in the same and 
different plants. The book isan invaluable one to all real 
students of agriculture, 


HOW CROPS FEED. 

_ A Treatise on the Atmosphere, and the Soil as related to 
the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. Illustrated. By Prof. 

Samul W. Johnson, of Yale College. Price, $2.00. 

The work entitled “ How Crops Grow” has been received 
with very great fayor, not only in Amcrica, but in Europe, 
It has been republished in England under the joint Editor- 
ship of Professors Church and Dyer, of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Collegé, at Cirencester, and a translation into. German 
has been published, at the instigation of Professor von Liebig. 
The author, therefore, puts forth’ this volume—the com: 
panion and complement to the former—with the hope that it 
also will be welcomed by those who appreciate the scientific 
aspects of Agriculture, and are persuaded that a true 
Theory is the surest guide to a successful Practice. 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 

After E. Wolff, Fresenius, Krocker, and others, Edited by 
Prof. G. C. Caldwell, of Cornell Univer€ity. Price $2.00. 

In this work Professor Caldwell has brought together the 
processes of analysis which apply especially to soils, fertil- 
izers, animals and plants, and their products. Te has tested 
tne methods of the best foreign authorities, and presented 
them in a compact hand-book. Such a work has long been 
needed by all who teach agricultural chemistry, and by 
analytical chemists generally. Professor Caldwell modestly 
calis himself the editor, but his book shows that he has not 
contented himself with editing the works of others, but has 
given much of his own experience. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 
ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapwar, New York. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


CASH BEFORE INSERTION. 


American ‘Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Inside Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), cach insertion. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), §2 per line. 
Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages-§$2.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per lire. 
No advertisement inserted for less than $5.00. 

GERMAN EDITION. 

Inside Pages, 2% cents per line, each insertion. 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 
No advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


Hearth and Home. 
Inside Pages, per line (agate), cach insertion....... 50 cents. 
Business Notices, 7th Page, and Last Page.......... 73 cents. 

No Advertisement inserted for leas than $2.00. 
[@rNo Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 








245 Broapway, NEw Yor«. 





THE PRACTICAL 


POULTRY KEEPER. 


A COMPLETE AND STANDARD GUIDE TO THE 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, 


FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, OR 
EXHIBITION. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
By L. WRIGHT. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 


This book is a valuable manual for everybody who 
feeds chickens or sells eggs. It suits at once the plain 
poulterer who must make the business pay, and the chick- 
en fancier whose taste is for gay plumage, and strange, 
bright birds. The most valuable portion is the first sec- 
tion, extending through fifty-five pages. These were writ- 
ten with the intention of producing a manual so plain, 
minute, and practical, that any one could, by using it as a 
guide, with no previous experience with poultry, become 
at once successful in producing eggs, young chickens, and 
fat fowls for market. The author has not missed his aim. 
The middle parts of Mr. Wright's Manual are taken up 
with minute directions for making show fowls for Fairs, 
a nice discussion of the good and bad points of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and a brief sketch of such fancy stock as 
peafowl, pheasants, and water-fowl. “Then follows a 
section on artificial hatching, and another, worth special 
attention, on large poultry yards....A study of - Mr. 
Wright’s book will convince any farmer’s wife that all 
she needs is to give a half honr each day, of intelligent 
and sagacions attention to her poultry, in order to obtain 
from them, not tape, and knitting needles, and buttons, 
and nutmegs merely, but the family supplies of sugar, 
shoes, and cloth. New York Tribune. 


It is the most complete and valuable work on the mat 
ters of which it treats yet published. It will be found a 
plain and sufficient guide to any one in any circumstances 
likely to occur, and is illustrated with clegant engravings 
of many breeds of fowls. Farmers’ Cabinet. 


This is a reprint, with numerous wood engravings, of 
an English book, the object of which is to convey in 
plain language a great deal of practical information about 
the breeding and management of poultry, whether for 
domestic use, the markets, or exhibition. ...The book is 
eminently practical, and we recommend it to farmers and 
others interested in breeding and selling poultry. 

Philadelphia Press. 

It is a handsome volume, brought out in the best style, 
and enriched with nearly fifty illustrations. It is evidently 
the fruit of a thorough, practical experience and knowl- 
edge of fowls, and will be found a plain and sufficient 
guide in all the practical details of poultry management 
as a profitable business. United Presbyterian. 


The subject is treated fully and ably by an expcrienced 
hand, and the volume will doubtless find a large sale 
among the growing class of poultry fanciers. It is em- 


belfished with numerons illustrative engravings. 
New York Observer. 


The author has called to his aid all who were experi 
enced in the subject whereof he writes, and the conse- 
quence is a volume of more than ordinary thoroughness 
and exhaustiveness. Rochester Democrat. 


The book is acompiete and standard guide to the man- 
agement of poultry for domestic use, the market, and 
for exhibition. Watchman and Reflector. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 








HARRIS ON THE PIG. 





Breeding, Rearing, Management, 


AND 


Improvement. 


With Numerous Illustrations. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS, 


OF MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER, N. VY. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 5 
To say that this work on the pig is by Joseph Harris, 
that genial philosopher-farmer of Rochester, N. ¥., who 
writes the ‘Walks and Talks upon the Farm” in the 
Agriculturist, is to insure for his book at once a large , 
circle of delighted readers. He is jnst the man to lay 
down the gospel for the raising of pigs or any other do- 
mestic animal, If all breeders and farmers would follow 
Mr. Harris’s directions, pork would be a very different 
article of food from what it is now, and could be eaten 
without any fears of the trichina. 
[Springfield Republican. 


The author discusses the pig—for he takes-cxception 
to the word hog asapplied to the domesticated -animal— 
with a view of showing how the most pork and lard can 
be produced from the smallest amount of feed. He gives 
elaborate descriptions of the different breeds of swine, 
showing the peculiarities of each, and the relative ad- 
vantages to the producer.—[ Prairie Farmer (Chicago). 


The pig is doubtless one of the most valuable aninials 
that a farmer can raise, and it is the landable purpose of 
Mr. Harris to tell farmers how.to treat their pigs so as to 
get the most profit from them, and what-kind of pigs are 
best.—[Daily Hvening Traveller (Boston), th tad) 


It treats of breeding, rearing, managing, .and improv- 
ing swine; and what Mr. Harris don’t know on these 
topics, is hardly worth knowing at all. The book is fully 
illustrated, and is very valuable to all who are interested 
in this branch of stock-raising. 

[Lowell (Mass.) Daily Courier. 


The author is a practical farmer, and has gathered the 
results of many experiments besides his own. The book 
is amply illustrated. 

[Republican Statesman (Concord, N. H.). 


Almost everything a farmer wants to know about the 
breeding, keeping, and fattening of pigs, is here put 
down in plain, common sense, and is mainly the result 
of the writer's own management.—[ Maine Farmer. 


This is an interesting, valuable, and a much-needed 
treatise on an important department of rural economy. 
It contains about 56 illustrations of pigs, piggeries, 
troughs, ete. We are heartily glad our old friend Harris 
‘was persnaded to prepare this useful Manual on-the Pig— 
breeds, breeding, feeding, etc.; comprising what farmers 
need know respecting this department of hawhetitry. 

[Boston Cultivator. 


This little book is profusely illustrated, and contains 


information in abundance, which every farmer ought.to 
possess.—[ Weekly Madi (St. Louis). 

Here is a book written by 2 practical farmer, who has 
brought to the aid of his own Jarge experience and ob- 
servation the most extensive: acquaintance with the 
science of breeding, and, as might reasonably be ‘ecx- 
pected,-we have from his pen the best book on the Pig 
ever written.—[ Western Stock Journal. 
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